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BUTTERS 


FROM 


MRS.  CARTER  TO  MRS.  FESEY. 


LETTERS 


FROM 


MRS.  CARTER  TO  MRS.  VESEY. 


LETTER. L 

Clarges  Street,  Jan.  3,  1770.      . 

YOUR  Letter,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  which 
was  kindly  intended  to  reach  me  before  I  left  Deal, 
did  not  arrive  till  some  days  after  I  got  here,  which 
will  make  my  excuses  for  its  appearing  less  expedi 
tious  than  usual.  You  did  not  believe  yourself 
when  you  talked  of  your  image  being  jostled  out 
of  its  place.  I  am  sure  you  would  not  love  me, 
as  I  hope  you  do,  if  you  could  suppose  I  suf 
fered  any  attention  to  my  present  friends  to  en 
croach  on  the  rights  of  the  absent.  Did  you  ever 
experience  any  such  instance  during  the  whole  time 
that  you  have  known  me  ? 

TOL.  iv.  B  I  must 


I  must  answer  your  kind  enquiries  about  the  sub* 
ject  so  near  my  heart,  and  can  answer  them  with 
more  comfort  than  I  expected  or  hoped.  I  found 
my  dear  and  invaluable  friend,  I  thank  God,  upon 
the  whole  much  better  than  from  the  accounts  I 
had  received  I  had  reason  to  expect.  The  most 
alarming,  and  what  the  physicians  pronounced  the 
most  incurable  part  of  her  disorder  is  in  such  a 
state  as  may  admit,  I  hope,  of  her  living  many 
years  with  a  small  degree  of  suffering ;  so  that  if 
she  can  regain  her  strength,  and  recover  the  use  of 
her  limbs,  her  life,  which  is  so  great  a  blessing  to 
her  friends,  will  not,  I  hope,  be  burdensome  to 
herself;  though  I  am  persuaded  she  must  have  felt 
disappointed  at  being  called  back  from  that  heaven, 
of  which  a  few  weeks  ago  she  was  so  nearly  within 
view. 

Though  it  may  not  often  be  safe  for  two  such 
visionaries  as  you  and  me  to  differ  from  the  unso 
phisticated  good  sense  of  Mrs.  Handcock,  I  think 
we  may  be  justified  in  our  taste  for  the  solemn  con 
cert  of  howling  winds  and  dashing  waves.  The 
rude  and  boisterous  elements  are  certainly  of  as 
real  use  in  the  general  system  as  those  of  a  more 
gentle  and  placid  temper;  and  besides  the  wise 
purposes  which  they  answer  with  regard  to  inani 
mate  creation,  it  is  certainly  a  subject  of  high  ad 
miration  and  gratitude  to  consider  in  what  an  un- 

expli- 
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explicable  manner  they  are  adapted  to  amuse  the 
imagination  by  various  kinds  of  delight,  and  to 
mend  the  heart  by  various  kinds  of  feelings.  Tire 
gracious  Author  of  our  being  seems,  in  compassion 
to  our  weak  and  imperfect  virtue,  to  have  furnished 
it  with  an  adventitious  and  external  aid,  even  from 
those  objects  which  appear  to  have  no  natural  con 
nection  with  it.  For  the  satisfying  of  Mrs.  Hand- 
cock's  conscience,  and  to  procure  her  indulgence  to 
our  taste,  pray  remind  her  that  in  all  probability 
people  would  not  be  so  good  even  as  they  are  if  we 
had  only  "  perpetual  calms  and  cloudless  skies." 
Amidst  the  gay  and  smiling  scenes  of  nature  our 
minds  are  engaged  in  an  attention  to  our  own  en 
joyments;  amidst  the  unrelenting  storm  and  de 
solating  torrent,  our  hearts  are  awed  and  softened 
to  a  tender  sensibility  of  the  wants  and  distreses  of 
others. 

As  Mrs.  Montagu  talks  of  writing  to  you  very 
soon,  I  imagine  she  will  give  you  an  account  of 
how  well  she  is,  she  is  indeed  better  than  I  have 
known  her  for  years.  I  hope  this  wicked  town 
will  not  undo  all  that  she  has  acquired  since  last 
autumn.  Mrs.  J.  Pitt  is  much  better  than  when  I 
saw  her  at  Sunning  Hill,  and  Mrs.  Dunbar  cannot 
get  rid  of  her  nervous  complaints.  Mr.  Dunbar 
has  parted  with  Lovel  Farm,  which  I  cannot  help 
regretting,  as  it  seemed  so  perfectly  well  adapted 

B  2  to 
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to  Mrs.  Dunbar's  mind.  But  she  does  not  seer* 
to  quit  it  with  any  reluctance.  The  coach  is  at 
the  door,  so  adieu,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey.  My  love 
to  Mrs.  Handcock.  Pray  let  me  hear  from  you 
soon,  and  tell  me  how  you  do,  and  what  you  do, 
and  what  you  think.  God  bless  you  ! 

' .  '[' . 


LETTER    LI. 

Clarges  Street,  Feb.  *  13,  17/0. 

IT  was  not  till  yesterday,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Vesey,  I  received  your  kind  enquiry  after  ine.  I 
am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the  solicitude  you  ex 
press  about  me,  and  I  ought  not  to  delay  giving 
you  some  account  of  myself.  Do  not  be  uneasy 
for  me ;  I  shall  do  very  well.  Never  did  my  mind 
feel  a  more  peaceful  calm,  than,  I  thank  God,  it 
enjoys  at  present.  My  spirits  indeed  are  not  lively, 
nor  can  I  yet  bear  mixed  companies ;  but  1  do  not 
withdraw  myself  from  the  society  of  rny  friends; 

*  Mrs.  Carter's  Letter,  giving  an  account  of  Miss  Talbot's 
death,  is  published  page  277  of  her  Memoirs,  quarto  edition; 
and  likewise  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Letters  between  Miss 
Talbot  and  Mrs,  Carter  jn  this  collection. 

and 


atid  though  I  am  not  capable  of  any  high  degree  of 
pleasure,  my  thoughts  are  perfectly  awake  to  the 
innumerable  and  unmerited  blessings  which  I  en 
joy,  and  I  hope  no  deprivation  will  ever  make  me 
forget  how  sensibly  I  .should  feel  the  loss  of  any  of 
those  which  remain.  Under  these  restrictions  I 
believe  you  will  not  accuse  me  of  indulging  any 
unreasonable  grief,  by  fixing  my  attention  as  much 
as  possible  on  the  dear  object  who  has  engaged  it 
for  so  long  a  course  of  years.  While  she  was  in  a 
mortal  state  I  was  accustomed  to  look  up  to  her  as 
the  most  perfect  pattern  of  goodness  I  ever  knew; 
and  now  my  thoughts  pursue  her  into  the  world  of 
glorified  spirits  with  more  awful  impressions :  and 
I  cannot  help  considering  her  sometimes  as  more 
present  to  my  mind  than  when  the  veil  of  corporeal 
obstruction  confused  her  view,  There  is  no  de 
scribing  the  various  sentiments  with  which  this  idea 
strikes  me — From  the  whole  of  what  I  feel  on  this 
affecting  subject,  I  find  reason  for  thankfulness  to 
Him  who  "  gives  and  takes  away,"  with  equal 
goodness  to  all,  whose  inconsiderate  folly  does  not 
counteract  and  disappoint  the  gracious  purpose  of 
all  his  various  dispensations,  to  the  children  of 
men.  Pray  for  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  that  I 

may  not  incur  this  guilt. 1  have  been  laying 

open  my  internal  state  in  a  very  unreserved  manner : 
it  will  at  least  help  you  to  discover  that  though  I 

am 


deeply  affected  my  mind  is  not  unhappy ;  and 
at  this  I  know  you  will  kindly  rejoice.  You  have 
tpo  much  feeling,  I  am  sure,  not  to  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  poor  Mrs.  Talbot  submits  to  her  affliction 
with  perfect  resignation,  and  is  wonderfully  sup 
ported  under  it, 

I  have*  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  Mrs.  Dunbar 
is  much  better,  and  has  not  any  one  consumptive 
symptom;  her  disorder  is  on  her  nerves;'  she  is 
very  little  fallen  away,  and  accompanies  Mrs.  J. 
Pitt  this  evening  to  a  very  large  party  at  Mfs.  Mon 
tagu's  :  Mr.  Dunbar  is  in  search  of  a  better  house, 
but  en  attendant  they  seem  very  happy  in  South 
Street.  Mrs.  Montagu  continues  upon  the  whole 
in  better  health  than  usual,  but  I  fear  will  be  hurt 
by  the  fatigues  of  the  winter.  Fashionable  life  is  a 
hard  service,  and  when  once  people  are  engaged  in 
it,  the  dismission  I  suppose  is  not  very  easily  pro 
cured. 

Never  was  there  a  more  true  position  than  your's, 
that  u  few  people  give  themselves  time  to  be  friends," 
a  natpral  consequence  of  a  more  general  maxim, 
that  few  people  give  themselves  time  to  be  as  wise, 
as  good,  arid  happy,  as  Heaven  designed  them  even 
jn  the  present  mortal  state. 


LETTER 


LETTER    LIL 


Clarges  Street.,  Feb.  25, 

BEFORE  this  time,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey, 
I  imagine  you  must  have  received  two  Letters  from 
me,  writ  since  that  which  I  had  from  you  directed 
to  Deal.  I  believe  that  in  both,  and  I  am  sure  I 
did  in  one,  mention  Mrs.  Dunbar,  but  I  cannot 
forbear  answering  your  Note,  which  Mrs.  Montagu 
gave  me  last  night,  for  fear  you  should  imagine 
there  is  any  alteration  for  the  worse.  Mrs.  Dunbar 
is  certainly  better,  but  nervous  disorders  hang  long 
on  hand,  as  I  have  woeful  experience,  and  are  a 
most  miserable  state  of  suffering ;  but  I  met  her 
yesterday  at  Lady  F.  Coningsby's,  appearing  very 
tolerable;  she  builds  her  hopes  of  recovery  on 
warm  weather  and  sea  bathing,  and  there  is  a  great 
probability  that  she  conjectures  right.  Mrs.  Mon 
tagu  continues  in  better  health  than  I  almost  ever 
remember  her.  Our  friends  in  Arlington  Street  are 
likewise  well.  I  dined  and  spent  a  very  quiet  even 
ing  there  on  Tuesday,  in  a  very  siaiall  company. 
Indeed  my  spirits  are  by  90  means  equal  to  a  large 
one. 

What 


What  a  lesson  to  ambition,  if  ambition  could 
feel,  is  the  rapid  progress  of  our  late  Chancellor  *, 
from  his  exaltation  to  his  grave !  He  refused  the 
.seals  on  Wednesday  morning,  accepted  them  on 
Wednesday  night,  was  taken  ill  on  Thursday,  and 
was  dead  before  Saturday  night ! 

Pray  direct  your  Betters  to  myself;  for  if  you 
enclose  them  to  our  dear  careless  friend,  they 
sometimes  lie  several  days  quietly  in  her  dressing- 
room,  before  she  thinks  of  giving  them  to  me. 
And  tell  me  in  your  next  \vhether  I  may  enclose 
yours  to  Mr.  Vesey,  for  I  do  not  understand  the 
extent  of  your  privileges.  Adieu,  my  poor  head 
will  hold  out  no  longer,  than  while  I  send  my 
affectionate  love  to  Mrs.  Handcock,  and  beg  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you  very  soon, 

*  Lord  Morden,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Charles 
Yorkc.     The  circumstance*  of  this  event  are  sufficiently  public, 


LETTER 


LETTER    LIII. 

Clargcs  Street,  March  3,  1770. 

I  HOPE,  rny  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  that  the 
enclosed  drawing  and  the  description  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  Miss  Finch's  dress,  though  it  would  be 
utterly  unintelligible  to  me,  from  my  total  ignorance 
of  the  subject.  As  there  was  some  time  necessary 
for  adjusting  the  affair,  it  was  not  possible  for  me 
to  be  more  expeditious,  though  Miss  Freame  was 
go  good  as  to  make  all  imaginable  dispatch  in  pro 
curing  all  the  materials  and  assistances  requisite  for 
giving  as  complete  an  idea  as  might  be. 

I  wrote  to  you  about  a  fortnight  ago,  but  I  fancy 
you  had  not  received  my  Letter  when  your's  was 
writ.  You  are  wiser  in  the  conduct  of  your  rage 
for  amusements  in  Ireland,  than  we  are  here,  as 
you  certainly  avoid  some  inconrenicncies  by  having 
your  habit  balls  without  masques.  Nothing  but 
such  a  concealment  could  have  encouraged  a  scan 
dalous  insult  on  the  company  in  the  last  masque 
rade,  from  some  wretch  or  other  who  appeared  in 
a  dress,  which  was  contrived  to  represent  no  dress 
at  all :  and  is  said  to  have  been  extremely  inde- 

eent, 

I  have 


r          .      *> 

I  have  so  miserable  a  fit  of  the  head-ache  that 
writing  is  extremely  painful  to  me ;  but  I  cannot 
conclude  without  giving  you  the  pleasure  of  know 
ing  that  the  Essay  on  Shakespear  goes  on  acquiring 
an  encreasing  reputation,  instead  of  losing  any 
\__thing,  of  its  first  admiration. 


LETTER    LIV. 

Clarges  Street,  March  31,  1770. 

I  FEEL  unquiet,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  at 
having  longer  than  usual  deferred  thanking  you  for 
your  Letter,  but  my  unfortunate  head  has  made 
me  so  indolent  that  it  is  with  great  reluctance  I 
take  up  my  pen ;  and  it  is  much  encreased  by  the 
utter  incapacity  I  feel  of  writing  any  thing  worth 
reading — But  it  is  always  worth  an  exertion  to  pre 
vent  the  solicitude  of  an  absent  friend,  and  there 
fore,  for  fear  you  should  think  me  worse  than  I 
really  am,  I  am  determined  to  defer  writing  no 
longer. 

I  am  glad  the  drawing  reached  you  in  proper 
time,  and  answered  your  purpose.     I  know  not  of 
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lany  drawing  or  print  of  Miss  Finch  in  Miss 
Freame's  possession.  But  however,  you  will  pro* 
bably  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  applying  with  a 
mighty  good  grace  to  herself,  as  the  said  Miss 
Freame  is  shortly  to  become  your  cousin,  on  which 
1  congratulate  you.  Mr.  Dawson's  lot  seems  to  be 
most  singularly  favourable  in  fixing  on  the  person 
who  of  all  others  appears  qualified  to  supply  to 
him,  so  far  as  it  possibly  can  be  supplied,  the  dis 
tinguished  excellence  of  that^angel  he  has  lost.  If 
a  high  degree  of  good  sense,  the  rightest  principles, 
a  fine  imagination,  an  elegant  taste,  and  great 
sweetness  of  temper  can  make  him  happy,  I  am 
persuaded  he  will  find  them  all  in  Miss  Freame. 
All  the  family  in  general,  and  Lady  Louisa  Clayton 
in  particular,  seems  extremely  well  pleased  with 
this  event;  she  has  been  in  town  some  time,  and 
is  very  agreeably  engaged  in  nursing  her  sweet  little 
girl,  who  was  born  about  three  weeks  ago. 

Our  dear  Mrs.  Montagu  has  been  ill  of  her  old 
complaint,  but  after  a  week's  confinement  is  again 
moving  in  a  gay  circle,  till  exertion  and  over  fa 
tigue  lays  her  up  again;  her  strength  is  not  equal  to 
her  spirits,  and  the  continual  round  of  dissipation 
she  lives  in ;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  talk  to  her,  and 
ene  can  only  hope  the  summer  quiet  will  give  her 
strength  for  the  next  winter's  campaign. 

I  rejoice 


I  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  seeing  you  in  Bolton- 
row  next  January,  when  I  hope  I  shall  be  more 
capable  of  enjoying  your  society,  than  I  should 
have  been  in  the  dark  months  of  this  last  melan 
choly  winter.  It  is  without  any  of  the  regret  that 
one  usually  feels  from  the  prospect  of  a  general 
dispersion,  that  I  see  the  season  advancing  that 
will  consign  me  to  the  solitude  and  retirement, 
where  I  hope  to  regain  that  cheerfulness  of  spirits 
and  capacity  of  being  pleased  and  amused,  which 
I  find  it  so  difficult  ever  to  acquire  in  my  present 
situation.  By  some  means  or  other  I  have  seen  less 
this  year  than  usual  of  the  people  whom  I  the  most 
wish  to  see,  except  in  general  company :  and  the 
uninteresting  scenes  of  mixed  society  have  been 
insipid  and  tiresome  to  me  to  the  highest  degree. 
The  conversation  of  a  friend  in  every  disposition 
does  one  good  ;  but  the  heart  must  be  perfectly  at 
ease  to  enable  one  to  receive  any  amusement  from 
the  general  topics  of  the  world.  Yet  do  not  ima 
gine  for  this  reason  I  shut  myself  up ;  for  indeed  I 
go  on  with  my  usual  train  de  vie,  am  thankful 
whenever  I  can  find  my  attention  agreeably  en 
gaged,  and  contented  with  my  ennui  when  J  am 
not. 

Mrs.  J.  Pitt  and  Mrs.  Ch.  Fielding  have  been 
with  me  this  morning,  and  I  have  another  Letter  to 

write 


write  before  I  set  out  to  Spring-gardens,  where  I 
am  to  dine,  so  I  must  conclude  when  I  have  sent 
my  affectionate  love  to  Mrs.  Handcock,  and  told 
you  a  second  edition  of  the  Essay  is  printing. 


v 

LETTER    LV. 

Clarges  Street,  April  28,  1770, 

3tt  -p3h,;ofvr',}bm  ':  • 

IT  was  exceedingly  kind  in  you,  my  dear 

Mrs.  Vesey,  to  give  me  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
from  you  so  expeditiously,  and  my  conscience  will 
not  be  at  rest  till  I  have  thanked  you  for  it  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  anxiety  about  the 
effect  which  my  solitude  may  have  on  my  spirits, 
but  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  assure  you  that  it 
will  be  far  from  doing  me  any  harm;  indeed  my 
own  apprehension  is,  that  I  shall  be  less  retired 
than  I  could  wish,  as  there  will  be  so  much  do 
mestic  business  for  me  as  must  engage  more  of  my 
time  and  thoughts  than  my  inclination  would  chuse 
to  allow  them.  My  two  damsels  have  behaved  so 
wickedly  during  my  absence,  that  no  consideration 
of  my  own  ease  ought  to  prevent  my  parting  with 

them; 
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them;  and  I  am  looking  out  for  two  others  ttf 
supply  their  place,  who  know  fto  one  earthly  thing 
but  how  to  speak  truth  and  do  as  they  are  bid, 
One  such  prize  I  have  found,  and  am  watching  for 
another  equally  ignorant.  So  you  may  easily  ima 
gine  I  shall  have  too  much  employment,  first  in 
teaching  myself,  and  next  in  teaching  them  the  art 
and  mystery  of  their  business,  to  allow  me  to  think 
of  making  any  excursions  this  summer.  I  ought 
to  feel  the  less  reluctance  at  the  task  which  lies  be 
fore  me,  as  I  have  so  little  power  of  application 
for  any  studies  that  would  be  more  amusing ;  and  I 
take  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  endeavouring  at 
least  to  make  two  human  creatures  useful  and  happy, 
nor  am  I  discouraged  by  any  former  want  of  suc 
cess  ;  the  trial  is  always  a  duty,  and  with  success 
I  have  nothing  to  do. 

I  cannot  give  you  any  very  new  intelligence  of 
Mrs.  Ann  Pitt,  as  I  have  not  seen  her  lately.  I 
passed  an  evening  with  her  t£te-i-tete  some  time 
ago  in  town,  and  have  since  spent  a  day  with  her 
at  Knightsbridge ;  she  then  looked  better  than  I 
had  seen  her,  but  her  appearance  is  so  much  al* 
tered  that  it  would  strike  you  greatly.  In  general 
her  health  is,  I  fear,  in  an  uncomfortable  way.  It 
must  give  you  pleasure  to  feel  the  return  of  your 
natural  disposition  towards  her.  I  hope  she  is  in 
no  danger ;  but  even  if  she  was,  any  pain  which 
8  you 
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you  might  suffer  for  her  loss  would  be  softened  by 
the  consciousness  of  having,  before  it  was  too  late, 
felt  those  kind  and  friendly  affections,  which  I  be 
lieve  every  good  mind  will  think,  in  whatever  state 
of  alienation  those  with  whom  we  have  been  once 
connected  leave  the  world,  to  have  been  always 
their  due,  the  moment  that  all  possibility  is  lost  of 
their  offending  no  more. 

I  am  sure  you  was  greatly  shocked  at  the  death 
of  poor  Miss  Luttrel  after  so  short  an  illness. 
There  is  something  very  striking  in  the  reflections, 
which  arise  on  considering  the  tumultuous  feelings 
of  a  human  soul,  which  finds  itself  hurrying  away 
from  the  warm  pursuits  of  gay  unthinking  life  into 
the  cold  air  and  solitary  abode  of  the  grave,  where  it 
discovers  nothing  congenial  to  its  own  happiness.  In 
the  exercise  of  intellectual  talents,  in  the  friendly  and 
virtuous  affections  of  the  heart,  in  the  sublimed  and 
noble  amusements  of  delicate  and  refined  imagination, 
the  mind  looks  forward  with  a  cheerful  expectation 
that  every  object  of  reasonable  pleasure  will  subsist 
through  every  change  of  existence.  But  when  death 
once  drops  the  curtain  on  the  harlequin  farce  of 
versatile  unmeaning  folly,  all  hope  of  any  future 
representation  is  for  ever  lost. 

You  would  have  had  this  Letter  some  days 
sponer,  but  an  attack  of  feverish  head-ache  has  ab 
solutely  disqualified  me  for  writing.  I  am  better 

to-day, 
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to-day,  and  hope  to  have  finished  before  Mrs,  Mon 
tagu  calls  for  me,  as  we  are  going  to  dine  with  Mrs. 
Pulteney.  1  have  told  Mrs.  Montagu  your  pa 
thetic  lamentations  on  her  silence,  to  which  I  hope 
she  will  pay  due  attention;  but  indeed  between 
company  and  Letters  of  business,  she  is  extremely 
harassed.  I  hope  before  this  reaches  you  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D unbar  will  be  safely  arrived.  I  rejoice  in 
this  favourable  wind  and  fine  weather,  which  will 
waft  them  over  to-day.  Mrs.  J.  Pitt  is  very  well ; 
she  and  I  have  formed  a  delectable  scheme  of  visit 
ing  some  of  the  venerable  remains  of  ancient  mag 
nificence  in  London.  Pendez  vous>  ma  chere  amie, 
car  voila  des  spectacles,  et  vous  n'y  serez  pas  *. 
Adieu  I  Heaven  bless  you,  and  let  me  hear  from 
you  soon. 

*  Probably  alluding  to  the  well-known  Letter  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France  to  the  brave  Grillon,  "  Pends  toi,  brave  Gritlon. 
oous  avons  combattus  a  Arques,  &  tti  n'y  etois  pas." 
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LETTER    LVL 

Deal,  July  21,  17/0. 

THOUGH  I  painfully  feel  and  lament  my 
own  inactivity,  do  not  allege  it  as  an  excuse  for 
your  silence,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  that  you  find 
that  for  any  considerable  time  it  ever  prevents  my 
writing  to  you.     I  heartily  grieve  to  find  you  have 
suffered  so  much  from  your  apprehensions  about 
dear  good  Mrs.  1 1  andcock,  though  I  hope  they  arose 
more  from  the  quick  alarm  to  which  every  strong 
affection  is  so  liable,  than  from  any  real  danger  of 
those  consequences  which  presented  themselves  to 
your  imagination.     When  your  spirits  have  reco 
vered  their  late  attack,  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
consider  Mrs.  Handcock's  illness  as  a  terror  that  is 
past,  and  not,  as  you  seem  to  do,  as  a  particular 
warning  of  any  thing  future.     The  very  condition. 
of  mortality  indeed  is  a  general  warning  against  any 
absolute  security -in  any  enjoyment  liable  to  the 
hourly  deprivations   of    a  changing   world.      But 
while  the  blessings  which  are  allotted  us  carry  no 
apparent  symptoms  of  danger,  it  is  certainly  both  our 
interest  and  our  duty  to  enjoy  them  with  cheerfulness 
and  gratitude,  and  submit  their  continuance  to  the 
iv,  C  decision 
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decision  of  Heaven,  instead  of  forming  any  painful 
conjectures  about  it  from  our  owfc  visionary  imagi 
nation.  It  is  surely  strongly  and  unnecessarily  tor 
menting  ourselves  to  cloud  the  lustre  and  disturb 
the  enjoyment  of  an  actual  fine  day  by  conjuring 
tip  the  ideal  horrors  of  a  storm. 

I  am  vexed  and  disappointed  to  find  you  have 
seen  so  little  of  Lady  Dartrey,  as  I  had  set  my 
heart  on  your  becoming  acquainted  with  a  cha 
racter,  which  to  be  esteemed  and  loved  needs  only 
to  be  known. 

With  regard  to  the  hurrying  departure  which 
you  mention,  I  am  perfectly  persuaded  that  the 
person  in  question  has  not  the  least  terror  o£ 
any  apparition,  and  that  the  circumstance  you  re 
gret  has  no  other  foundation  than  merely  the  na 
tural  restlessness  0f  an  umhappy  nervous  consti 
tution. 

Our  dear  Mrs.  Montagu  b  got  into  Northumber 
land  after  a  wet  unpleasant  jourirey,  during  which 
she  was  not  at  all  well,  from  some  return  of  her 
bilious  disorder.  It  was  happy  she  had  this  attack 
while  she  was  at  Hagley,  and  not  at  an  inn.  She* 
writes  me  word  she  is  now  well.  Mrs.  Ghapone  is 
with  her,  at  which  I  am  much  pleased,  for  with 
her  uncertain  health  k  would  be  excessively  un^ 
comfortable  to  be  at  such  a  distance  without  a 
friend*. 

If 
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If  it  is  the  head-ache  that  has  preserved  me  from 
the  love  of  things,  my  friends,  so  far  as  they  can 
find  me  of  any  consequence,  have  reason  to  think 
themselves  obliged  to  it,  as  it  gives  them  so  undi 
vided  a  possession  of  my  heart.  Perhaps  too.  I 
may  claim  some  little  merit  with  them  for  not  re 
gretting  my  unsophisticated  attachment  to  them,  in 
spite  of  what  I  must  sometimes  feel  in  not  con-» 
versing  with  the  world  upon  equal  terms. 

You  rejoice  me  by  your  intelligence  that  Mr. 
Dunbar  is  not  likely  to  pass  any  considerable  part 
of  his  time  in  Ireland.  Fye  upon  you  for  whistling 
and  singing  our  dear  Mrs.  Dunbar,  and  perhaps 
yourself,  into  a  cold  !  There  has  been  scarcely  a 
day  in  this  country  fit  for  such  a  station  as  you  de 
scribe.  It  is  true  the  sun  is  high  and  the  trees  are 
green,  but  the  air  is  chilling  and  ungenial,  and 
there  is  nothing  like  the  feeling  of  summer.  As  to 
your  enquiries  of  how  I  do  ?  and  what  I  think  ?  I 
do  like  any  one  who  every  day  feels  increasing  symp 
toms  of  the  depredations  of  time  on  a  shattered 
machine ;  and  I  endeavour  to  think  such  thoughts 
as  befit  such  a  discovery  *.  Adieu,  my  dear  Mrs* 


*  Curantem  quicquid  dignum  sapientc  bonoq :  est. 

Hon. 

For  the  reply  of  Isocrates  to  the  same  question  see  Letter 
XXI. 

e  g  Vesey. 


Vesey.  I  hope  you  threw  in  something  like  a 
doubt  about  your  earning  to  England,  merely  to 
quicken  my  wishes,  which  was  by  no  means  ne 
cessary.  My  affectionate  love  and  best  wishes  of 
a  speedy  a.nd  perfect  recovery  to  Mrs.  Handcock. 


LETTER    LVIL 

Deal,  Sept.  10,  177O. 

As  the  gentle  Naiads  seem  so  much  more 
congenial  to  your  constitution,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey, 
than  the  boisterous  Cyclops,  I  hope  your  recourse 
to  their  stream  will  be  attended  with  success,  and 
confute  the  reasonings  of  the  doctor.  Indeed  it 
grieves  me  to  find  that  your  anxiety  for  Mrs* 
Handcock  was  no  sooner  over  than  you  was  at 
tacked  by  a  pain  of  your  own.  But  such  are  the 
chances  of  this  "  work-a-day  world  F'  We  often> 
feel  that  health  which  we  cannot  enjoy  from  our 
concern  for  those  we  love ;  on  the  other  hand,  as 
,soon  as  our  heart  is  at  ease  for  others,  we  are 
discomposed,  perhaps,  by  some  painful  atten 
tion  to  ourselves.  Thus  passes  life  in  an  alterna 
tion 


tion  of  private  an<l  of  social  suffering ;  and  yet  so 
wonderful  and  so  merciful  is  the  composition  of  our 
existence,  that  innumerable  pleasures  find  a  place 
amidst  the  evils  of  mortality,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
we  suffer  only  just  enough  to  reconcile  us  to  the 
limits  of  our  present  duration,  and  to  extend  our 
views  to  futurity. 

How  much  do  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  you  for 
wishing  so  kindly  that  I  might  share  your  charming 
morning  scene  of  the  river ;  yet  I  think  I  would 
rather  choose  to  'meet  you  in  the  more  solemn  re 
treat,  where  the  moonlight  gleams  through  the 
gothic  window.  I  hope  you  will  transport  your 
self  on  one  of  the  beams  to  return  my  visit  on  the 
sea-shore,  where  the  moon  forms  a  scene  equally 
solemn,  though  in  a  different  style,  and  I  believe 
you  would  mad  the  soft  murmurs  of  the  ebbing 
waves  as  musically  soothing  as  the  whispers  of  your 
trees.  I  was  heartily  sorry  for  what  you  must  feel 
from  $ie  apprehensions  of  losing  so  suddenly  any 
person  of  whom  you  speak  with  so  much  kindness 
and  affection ;  I  hope,  however,  the  favourable  al 
teration  continued,  and  that  by  this  time  die  danger 
is  past. 

Miss  Finch  desires  her  best  compliments,  and 
thanks  for  your  kind  enquiries.  Lady  Charlotte 
brought  her  hither  about  a  month  ago  to  bathe  in 

the 


the  sea  for  a  weakness  of  nerves,  which  has  pro 
bably  been  rendered  worse  by  the  very  long  and  fa 
tiguing  walks  she  took  when  she  was  abroad.  Lady 
Charlotte  staid  here  about  ten  days,  and  then  left 
this  dear  deposit  to  my  charge.  I  flatter  myself 
she  is  better  than  when  she  came,  and,  I  thank 
God,  there  are  no  symptoms  of  that  disorder  which 
has  been  so  fatal  in  the  family.  As  well  from  my 
own  inclination,  as  from  my  promise  to  Lady  Char 
lotte,  I  give  up  my  whole  time  and  attention  to  her, 
and  shall  think  myself  extremely  happy  if  I  can  be 
in  any  degree  useful  to  her.  But  alas,  my  dear 
friend,  how  painfully  does  one  feel  the  conviction 
of  human  weakness  under  the  sad  experience  how 
very  little  our  utmost  endeavours  can  contribute  to 
remove  the  sufferings  of  those  for  whom  we  are  the 
most  tenderly  interested,  yet  the  little  we  can  do 
ought  diligently  and  thankfully  to  be  done,  and  the 
success  submitted  to  Him  in  whose  power  alone  are 
the  sources  of  comfort  and  of  happiness  to  our 
selves  and  all  we  love,- — Miss  Finch  is  to  remain 
here  a  fortnight  longer.  Lord  Winchelsea  is  at 
present  at  Deal,  for  the  sake  of  being  with  his 
sister.  He  appears  to  be  a  most  amiable  young 
man ;  his  manners  are  extremely  engaging,  and 
there  is  the  utmost  propriety  in  his  behaviour,  with 
out  the  least  mixture  of  pertness  or  affectation  what 
ever. 
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ever,  and  I  hope  he  will  do  the  same  honour  as 
all  the  other  branches  of  the  family  to  the  Ferraor 
school. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey;  this  has  been  writ 
a  plusieures  reprises,  but  I  was  determined  to  write 
as  Soon  as  I  could,  and  leave  you  to  draw  the  in 
ference.  The  last  Letter  I  had  from  Mrs.  Montagu 
gave  a  very  good  account  of  her  health,  but  no  de 
termination  about  when  she  should  travel  south 
ward. 


LETTER    LVIII. 

j-i»  ,  -f 

TunstaJ,  May  29,  1771. 

You  desired  to  hear  from  me,  rny  dear 
Mrs.  Vesey,  before  I  reached  the  end  of  my  jour 
ney,  and  it  is  not  an  aching  head  that  shall  prevent 
my  attempting  it  I  got  hither  to  tea  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  found  my  sister  and  family  very  well 
and  in  good  spirits,  which  was  a  great  happiness  to 
me,  and  the  only  circumstance  that  can  render  this 
place  even  tolera  bly  agreeable  to  me,  which  in  it 
self 
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self  I  sufficiently  dislike.  Though  the  weather  is 
close  and  hot  within  doors,  there  is  nothing  like 
the  balmy  airs  of  summer  without,  but  a  chill  un- 
genial  blast  that  shakes  the  ,>blue  fogs  from  the 
trees,  and  seems  to  scatter  agues  over  the  face  of 
the  country.  If  it  was  my  destination  to  live  in  this 
place,  it  would  be  my  business  to  set  about  investi 
gating  all  its  advantages  ;  but  as  happily  I  am  not, 
this  would  be  an  unnecessary  trouble  to  a  passen 
ger,  and  so  I  content  myself  with  feeling  very 
thankful  for  a  purer  air  and  more  agreeable  situa 
tion  at  home,  where  I  may  sit  and  think  without 
interruption  of  the  dear  friends  from  whom  I  have 
just  parted. 

I  was  extremely  fatigued  yesterday  by  the  dust, 
which  I  should  think  it  shameful  to  complain  of 
merely  as  an  inconvenience,  if  it  did  not  always 
make  me  really  so  ill  as  to  deprive  me  of  the  enjoy 
ment  of  the  beautiful  prospects  on  the  road,  and 
every  other  advantage  of  the  country.  This  inca 
pacity  is  particularly  vexatious  at  a  time  when  one 
would  wish  to  have  the  quickest  feeling  of  every 
pleasing  circumstance  of  the  situation  on  which 
one  is  entering,  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
that  which  one  has  just  left.  It  is  no  doubt  a  very 
reasonable  wish  that  the  whole  creation  should  con 
tribute  to  our  amusement,  and  neither  moral  nor 
physical  impediment  ever  stand  in  the  way  of  our 

perfectly 


perfectly  enjoying  at  one  season  the  conversation  of 
our  friends,  and  at  another  the  song  of  the  night 
ingales  and  the  bloom  of  roses ;  and  thus  one  plea 
sure  be  immediately  replaced  by  another.  A  fine 
system  this,  and  a  state  of  trial  extremely  well 
adapted  to  the  undeviating  rectitude  of  such  beings 
as  the  race  of  Adam !  After  all,  we  must  be  con 
tented  to  take  things  as  they  are;  and  it  is  from 
our  own  folly  if  they  are  not  mighty  well.  ThCs 
whole  secret  consists  in  connecting  one  part  of  our 
existence  with  the  other,  and  supplying  present  de 
ficiencies  by  future  hopes.  Under  any  teizing  in 
capacity  of  enjoying  the  fairest  season,  the  most 
enchanting  landscapes,  and  the  gayest  music  upon 
earth,  it  is  only  looking  forward  to  the  walks  of 
Paradise,  where  no  head-ache  will  interrupt  our 
attention  to  their  beauties.  And  the  best  conso 
lation  in  parting  with  our  friends  is  to  anticipate 
the  society  of  Paradise,  in  which  there  will  be  no 
more  separation. 

I  had  the  happiness  of  a  Note  from  Mrs.  Mon 
tagu  just  before  I  left  London,  in  which  she  in 
forms  me  of  her  having  been  perfectly  well  ever 
since  she  left  town.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
contrive  your  affairs  so  as  to  go  to  Tunbridge,  as  I 
am  persuaded  the  waters  will  do  you  good.  Do 
pray  tell  me  very  soon  how  you  do,  and  send  rne 
an  account  of  all  the  rareee-shows,  and  all  the 

playthings, 
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playthings,  and  all  the  playfellows  you  have  picked 
up  since  I  saw  you.  I  propose  being  at  Deal  on 
Friday  evening, 

fviil -*"'    .T-*   lorn;  '> J-imekb'    vbJMfei!rtti  t*d  tm  r 


LETTER  LIX. 


Deal,  /««e  13, 


BY  all  means,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  leave 
Dr.  James  to  swallow  his  own  powders,  and  Mr. 
Vesey  to  squabble  with  his  two  old  gentlemen,  and 
do  you  get  as  fast  as  you  can  to  Tunbridge.  If 
you  do  not  find  health  in  the  spring,  you  will  at 
least  acquire  good  spirits  from  the  society.  But 
indeed  I  do  think  you  will  be  the  better  both  from 
the  water  and  the  air.  At  least  you  must  be  the 
worse  for  continuing  any  longer  in  the  heat  and  suf 
focation  of  London.  I  hoped  you  had  been  at 
Lady  Primrose's,  disporting  yourself  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  and  not  stifled  between  brick  walls 
in  London.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  confirming  all 
the  good  accounts  of  our  friends  at  Tunbridge,  not 

that 
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that  I  am  bribed  by  it  to  think  it  a  sufficient  ex 
cuse  for  your  not  writing  to  me  before. 

Do  not  reproach  me  with  being  glad  to  get  out  of 
town,  for  however  that  might  be,  I  certainly  was 
sorry  to  leave  you,  especially  at  a  time  when  I 
might  hope  to  see  more  of  you  than  the  innume 
rable  claims  your  other  friends  had  on  you  would 
allow  me  to  do  in  the  winter.  But  indeed  it  was 
proper  for  me  to  return  home.  I  have  passed  my 
time  in  solitary  tranquillity  ever  since  I  have  been 
here,  as  my  father  is  not  yet  returned ;  so  after  the 
first  bustle  of  arranging  my  apartment  and  settling 
the  family  was  over,  I  have  been  for  most  part  of 
the  day  in  absolute  silence  and  quiet. 

You  do  not  mention  whether  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dun- 
bar  are  to  spend  any  time  at  Tunbridgej  nor  does 
she  mention  it  herself.  I  find  Mrs.  Montagu  leads 
a  very  quiet  life  there,  never  mixes  in  society  but 
when  she  is  drinking  the  waters.  I  am  persuaded 
this  circumstance  will  greatly  contribute  to  her  re 
covery,  as  I  am  certain  the  fatigue  of  constant  ex 
ertion,  and  being  in  a  succession  of  company,  very 
much  increased,  if  it  was  not  the  original  cause  of, 
her  illness.  Your  going  to  her  will  give  a  gaiety 
to  her  spirits,  and  form  such  a  degree  of  society  as 
without  fatigue  will  prevent  her  from  feeling  too 
much  solitude.  But  do  not  seduce  her  into  any 
pf  your  lively  schemes  of  being  diverted  to  death, 

for 
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for  I  aro  not  sure  that  she  may  be  so  absolutely 
proof  against  your  enchantments,  as  I  was  when  I 
gained  that  memorable  victory,  which  prevented 
you  from  carrying  me  to  every  place  you  had  ever 
heard  of  in  England  or  Wales,  in  the  space  of 
time  barely  necessary  to  convey  any  mere  mortal 
gentlewoman  from  London  to  Old  Windsor,  to 
dine  with  good  Lady  Primrose. 

I  do  not  by  these  wise  injunctions  wish  to  restrain 
your  own  flights  at  Tunbridge,  for  I  believe  they 
do  you  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  most  heartily  shall 
I  rejoice  to  hear  of  any  thing  that  does  you  good, 
for  I  cannot  say  I  am  much  pleased  with  your  ac 
count  of  yourself.  Why  will  good  Mrs.  Handcoek 
persist  in  making  you  take  medicines  that  seem  so 
totally  to  disagree  with  you  ?  But  perhaps,  poor 
soul,  I  accuse  her  wrongfully,  and  she  cannot  help 
your  taking  them ;  for  I  know,  when  you  please, 
you  are  very  refractory.  Pray  be  good,  and  do  as 
you  ought,  and  let  me  hear  a  better  account  of 
your  proceedings,  and  let  the  next  Letter  be  from 
Tunbridge.  When  you  write  to  Mr.  Vesey,  I  beg 
you  will  recommend  his  bringing  his  two  old  gen 
tlemen  to  England,  in  hopes  they  may  be  as  dila 
tory  here  as  they  have  been  in  Ireland,  and  that  I 
think  will  secure  my  seeing  you  next  winter. 


LETTER 


LETTER    LX. 

5n/:<  Deal,  July  %6,  1771. 

THOUGH  I  am  always  very  ready,  nay 
dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  to  admit  an  honest  excuse,  I 
have  so  very  little  toleration  for  an  ingenious  one, 
that  I  was  much  less  satisfied  with  the  reason  which 
you  gave  for  not  writing  from  Tunb ridge,  than  if 
you  had  left  me  to  form  some  candid  allowance  of 
my  own.  I  am  heartily  rejoiced  at  last  to  hear  that 
the  Sunning-hill  waters  agree  with  you,  and  if  you 
find  the  good  effect  continue,  pray  do  give  them 
fair  play,  and  do  not  hurry  back  so  as  to  lose  the 
benefit  of  the  time  which  you  have  already  be 
stowed  on  them.  A  month  or  six  weeks  can  make 
no  great  difference  in  your  return  to  Ireland,  where, 
alas,  you  are  to  remain  so  long,  and  may  make  a 
very  important  one  in  the  establishment  of  your 
health. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  I  should  suppose,  that 
you  can  have  resisted  the  temptation  of  the  great 
spectacle  in  your  neighbourhood ;  at  least  I  think, 
in  the  same  situation,  I  could  not.  Yet  perhaps  1 
might  have  been  disappointed  in  the  expectation  of 
realizing  my  ideas  of  gothic  grandeur  and  solem 
nity, 
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ftity,  as  too  probably  the  whole  show  wili  be  i 
enced  by  the  genius  of  modern  taste,  which  has 
substituted  the  tinsel  of  finery  and  the  whims  of 
fancy,  for  the  noble  ornaments  of  magnificence, 
and  the  solemn  and  sublime  enchantments  of  ima 
gination. 

I  am  happy  to  hear  on  all  hands  the  good  ac 
count  of  Mrs.  Montagu's  health.  If  she  can  but 
acquire  virtue  enough  to  act  when  she  is  well  to  a 
certain  degree  as  if  she  were  sick,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  present  amendment  may  be  lasting ;  but  if 
her  genius  is  resolved  to  live  up  to  the  height  of  her 
constitution,  like  all  other  prodigals,  it  will  soon  run 
beyond  it.  I  heartily  grieve  to  think  that  Lady 
Dartrey  has  not  received  that  benefit  from  Tun- 
bridge  which  for  some  time  it  seemed  to  promise. 
She  has  been  very  ill.  She  very  kindly  wrote  to 
me  as  soon  as  she  got  to  London,  to  prevent  my 
being  alarmed  by  hearing  a  worse  account  of  her 
illness  from  somebody  else.  Till  this  Post  I  have 
not  been  well  enough  to  thank  her  for  this  kind  at 
tention.  This  too  has  prevented  my  writing  to  you 
as  soon  as  I  wished,  and  much  sooner  than  you  de* 
served ;  however,  I  think  you  will  hardly  have  left 
Old  Windsor  before  this  reaches  you,  which  con 
veys  to  you  my  good  wishes  for  a  pleasant  journey, 
a  safe  voyage,  and  every  other  good  circumstance 
that  can  contribute  to  your  comfort  and  happiness. 

If 
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If  you  have  the  least  glimpse  of  a  prospect  of  earn 
ing  to  England  next  spring,  I  feel  sure  you  will  not 
refuse  me  the  pleasure  of  communicating  it. 

Lady  Ancram  and  Mrs.  Crofton  have  been  some 
time  at  Deal,  and  have  been  so  good  as  to  call  on 
me  pretty  often.  As  Mrs.  Crofton  and  I  were  sit 
ting  in  my  room  on  Tuesday,  there  was  a  tap  at 
the  door,  and  it  immediately  opened.  As  we  are 
equally  short-sighted,  neither  could  discover  who 
this  visitor  was,  and  after  talking  her  over  all  the 
while  she  was  walking  up  the  room,  by  the  time  she 
arrived  within  an  inch  of  our  eyes,  we  discovered  it 
to  be  Mrs.  Dunbar.  Only  think  how  I  rejoiced  at 
this  unexpected  vision :  it  was  too  transient,  for 
her  abode  is  at  Margate,  where  Mr.  Dunbar  has 
taken  a  house  for  the  benefit  of  sea-bathing.  They 
both  looked  well  and  in  spirits,  and  have  promised 
to  come  to  Deal  again. 

Be  so  good  as  to  present  my  compliments  to 
Lady  Primrose.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  she  is  at 
least  tolerably  well,  which  it  is  to  be  feared  is  all 
that  can  be  expected  from  such  an  invalid  constitu 
tion  as  her's.  Adieu,  dear  Mrs.  Vesey.  One  proof 
of  my  love,  amongst  many  others,  is,  my  writing  to 
you  when  I  can  scarce  see  a  letter  or  understand  a 
word  I  write. 


JLETTER 


LETTER    LXI. 

Deal,  Aug.  30,  1771. 

ARE  not  you  the  finest  of  fine  ladies, 
to  make  engagements  with  people  one  day,  and  for 
get  both  engagements  and  people  the  next  ?  You 
bid  me  write  to  you  on  the  road,  and  commit  my 
Letter  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Dunbar,  who  would 
know  how  to  convey  it  to  you.  You  will  see  by 
the  enclosed  that  I  most  dutifully  obeyed  you;  but 
when  I  mentioned  it  to  Mrs.  Dunbar,  to  my  utter 
astonishment  she  told  me  you  had  not  mentioned  a 
word  about  it,  nor  did  she  know  any  more  than  I 
where  you  was  to  be  found;  and  so  my  poor 
Letter  has  been  shut  up  closely  ever  since,  waiting 
when  you  would  give  a  signification  for  its  enlarge- 
ment,  which  did  not  arrive  till  yesterday. 

I  leave  Mrs.  Dunbar  to  give  you  an  account 
how  well  she  is  pleased  with  this  country,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  such  a  one  as  will  make  you  half 
wild  to  see  it.  You  know  her  too  well  to  need  any 
account  from  me  how  happy  I  am  in  her  being 
here.  Adieu  !  Pray  think  with  due  compunction 
of  your  tricks,  and  let  me  hear  from  you  very  soon; 
you  promised  to  write  to  me  on  the  road,  but  not 

a  line 
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a  line  have  I  received  since  you  left  Old  Windsor, 
I  long  to  know  ^yhere  you  are,  and  what  you  are 
doing,  and  where  you  have  been ;  mind  and  answer 
all  these  questions  as  an  atonement  for  your  past 
faults. 


ENCLOSED    IN    THE    FORMER. 


LETTER    LXIL 

Deal,  Aug.  20,  1771. 

I  READ  your  Letter  last  night,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Vesey,  by  the  soft  melancholy  light  of  this 
fair  autumnal  moon,  as  I  was  sitting  on  the  sea 
shore,  soothed  by  the  lulling  murmur  of  the  ebbing 
waves.  The  stillness  of  the  unruffled  ocean,  and 
the  solemn  scenery  formed  by  a  shadowy  illumina 
tion,  had  composed  my  mind  into  that  pensive  kind 
of  tranquillity  which  has  such  an  inexplicable  union 
with  the  tenderest  feelings  of  the  heart.  In  such*  a 
disposition,  only  guess  in  what  manner  I  must  have 
been  affected  by  your  Letter,  the  farewell  for  an 
absence  of  so  many  long  months !  Indeed  it  was 
too  much  for  my  spirits,  and  1  will  not  attempt  to 
VOL.  iv,  D  describe 
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describe  what  I  felt.     When  we  parted  in  town 

you  were  certainly  as  effectually  out  of  my  reach, 
and  I  had  as  little  prospect  of  seeing  you  before 
the  year  1 773,  as  when  you  was  preparing  to  cross 
St.  George's  Channel :  yet,  all  the  while  I  knew 
you  to  be  in  England,  I  did  not  feel  your  absence 
as  a  separation,  in  the  manner  as  it  strikes  me  now. 
Yet  days,  and  weeks,  and  months  are  things  of 
limited  duration,  and  the  period  will  come  back,  I 
trust,  which  will  restore  you  to  the  society  of  your 
friends  on  this  side  the  water ;  so  let  us  pass  the 
intermediate  time  with  the  cheerful  hope  of  meet 
ing  again,  and  with  the  spirited  hope  of  returning, 
after  every  separation,  wiser  and  better  to  each 
other,  and  with  improving  prospects  of  that  meet 
ing  which  will  not  be  embittered  with  the  thoughts 
of  any  future  separation. 

The  last  Letter  I  received  from  you  was  dated 
July  19 :  I  answered  it  as  usual,  and  heard  no 
more  of  you  till  your's  yesterday  from  Shrewsbury. 
If  there  was  any  other  left  for  me  at  Windsor,  do 
write  and  enquire  for  it,  for  I  really  cannot  submit 
to  the  loss  of  it,  arid  I  dare  say  it  is  reposing  very 
quietly  in  the  pocket  of  some  of  Lady  Primrose's 
servants. 

I  know  Mrs.  Hatidco'ck  never  writes,  therefore 

her  silence  was  no  mark  of  oblivion,  and  from  the 

ature  of  her  disposition  I  was  very  sure  she  had 

not 


toot  forgot  me.  Now  you  do  sometimes  write :  and 
therefore,  whenever  you  do  not,  I  have  a  right  to 
conclude,  from  the  nature  of  your  disposition,  that 
you  are  too  much  engaged  by  things,  to  find  your 
self  at  leisure  to  think  of  people:  and  therefore  pro 
bably  had  forgot  me.  If  I  could  transport  myself 
on  some  moonlight  evening  to  partake  your  reve 
ries  at  Lucan,  you  would  be  very  certain  of  having 
me  very  soon  at  your  elbow :  but  I  do  not  find  so 
strong  a  temptation  in  the  thought  of  making  one 
in  so  numerous  a  party. 

I  had  several  times  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Dunbar  while  they  were  at  Margate,  and 
spent  two  days  with  them.  I  never  saw  them  in 
better  health  or  spirits  :  they  went  away  sooner  than 
they  wished,  to  see  after  a  house  near  town,  which 
they  seemed  to  think  they  should  hire.  I  have  not 
heard  from  Mrs.  Montagu  this  age;  but  I  begged 
her  not  to  write  till  she  had  done  rambling.  Mrs. 
Crofton  is  still  here,  and  desires  her  compliments; 
she  is  so  good  as  to  call  often  upon  me,  and  means 
to  continue  some  time  longer  at  this  place,  which  is 
a  great  pleasure  to  me. 

As  Mrs.  Henry  accompanies  you  in  your  depar 
ture  from  us,  I  hope  she  will  likewise  accompany 
your  return ;  though  she  did  not  give  me  all  the 
encouragement  to  expect  her  again  as  I  could  have 
wished.  Never  was  there,  I  believe,  a  more  per- 
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feet  integrity,  nor  a  warmer  spirit  of  benevolence. 
in  any  character  than  her's,  nor  guided  by  more 
excellent  principles.  I  hope  soon  to  hear  from  one 
or  both  of  you,  that  you  are  safely  landed.  I  am 
happy  that  there  has  not  been  one  stormy  day 
since  the  date  of  your  last.  Adieu !  blessings  at 
tend  you. 


LETTER    LXIII. 

Deal,  Oct.  10,  1771. 

IT  very  seldom  happens,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Vcsey,  that  I  suffer  a  fortnight  to  pass  between  a 
Letter  from  you,  and  my  thanks  for  it.  But  in 
deed  ever  since  I  received  the  welcome  account  of 
your  being  safely  landed,  my  head-aches  have  been 
so  frequent  and  so  violent,  and  consequently  the 
languor  which  succeeded  them,  has  been  so  oppres 
sive  as  to  have  most  totally  disqualified  me  for  any 
degree  of  application  ;  this  must  plead  my  excuse, 
and  I  am  sure  your  affection  for  me  will  allow  it  to 
be  a  sufficient  one. 

You  are  equally  true  to  your  particularities  I 
fikd  en  each  side  the  water,  and  while  you  regret 

"  Poets, 
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**  Poets,  Statesmen,  Players,  Geniuses,  and  Scha 
lars,"  it  proves  your  attachment  not  to  people  but 
to  things,  for  what  is  all  this  but  mere  drapery  and 
ornament !  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine  for  the 
Others,  contained  in  your  catalogue :  but  I  insist 
on  having  justice  done  to  myself,  and  therefore  I 
beg  that  you  will  certify  in  your  next  Letter,  that  so 
far  as  I  have  a  share  in  your  regrets,  and  a  share  I 
am  vain  enough  to  think  I  have,  you  will  regret 
ine,  Elizabeth  Carter,  stript  to  the  naked  heart,  and 
under  the  appearance  of  a  faithful  and  most  affec 
tionate  friend.  When  you  have  once  fully  settled 
your  estimation  of  this  point,  I  will  not  quarrel  with 
you  for  any  interior  degree  of  value  which  you  may 
§et  on  the  mere  external  trappings,  with  \t'hich  your 
imagination  will  find  a  pleasure  in  decorating  me. 

1  believe  I  anticipated  your  kind  appointment  of 
meeting  rrie  on  a  soft  moonlight  night,  in  iuy  an 
swer  to  yours  from  Shrewsbury.  We  have  had  no 
soft  moonlight  scenes  since  that  time,  but  continual 
storms,  which  have  made  me  feel  very  happy  in 
the  thought  that  my  friends  were  safely  landed. 
These  last  violent  commotions  of  the  elements 
•would  have  afforded  a  noble  entertainment  to  my 
imagination,  if  they  did  not  unfortunately  so  wretch 
edly  affect  rny  health  as  to  confine  me  to  the  im 
perfect  enjoyment  of  them  in  my  own  room,  when  I 
could  have  wished  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  tern- 
pest 
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pest.  This  is  the  more  vexatious,  as  it  is  an  enter 
tainment  entirely  calculated  for  our  sublunary  world. 
Beyond  the  stars  all  is  serene  and  calm ;  I  do  not, 
however,  think  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  kind 
of  feeling  which  the  soul  experiences  from  such  ob 
jects  will  ever  be  lost,  however  the  objects  them 
selves  may  vary.  Perhaps  the  gayest  flower  of 
Paradise  may  give  the  enlightened  faculties  of  the 
soul,  as  strong  an  impression  of  the  sublime,  and 
as  awful  a  sense  of  divine  power,  as  strikes  our  pre 
sent  composition  in  the  contemplation  of  a  thunder 
ing  sky,  or  a  stormy  ocean.  No  one  object  of  crea 
tion  is  greater  or  less  than  another,  considered  with 
reference  to  the  supreme  mind,  the  original  author 
of  all.  The  difference  arises  merely  from  our  situa 
tion.  In  a  state  of  perpetual  dangers,  of  insecure 
enjoyments,  we  are  apt  to  confine  our  ideas  of  the 
exertions  of  greatness  and  power  to  objects  of  ter 
ror  that  threaten  us  with  some  sudden  alteration : 
In  a  happier  state  of  being,  where  our  venture  may 
be  trusted  without  any  assistance  from  our  fears,  we 
shall  probably  feel  nothing  so  strongly  as  the  sub 
lime  of  goad. 

My  love  to  dear  Mrs.  Handcock,  and  a  thou 
sand  thanks  for  the  kindness  with  which  you 
describe  her  preparing  a  room— which  alas  I  much 
fear,  I  shall  never  inhabit,  unless  it  should  happen 
when  I  am  as  free  from  mortal  incumbrances  as 

your 
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your  Prior.  Indeed  however  strong  my  tempta 
tions,  and  they  are  I  assure  you  very  strong,  tp 
visit  Lucan,  my  kind  of  health  renders  uie  so 
unfit  for  travelling,  unless  I  could  travel  by  myself, 
that  I  should  be  quite  a  dead  weight  upon  the 
party,  and  I  cannot  think  of  rendering  myself  so 
troublesome  and  disagreeable  a  companion :  to  say 
nothing  of  any  other  reason  against  a  scheme, 
which  in  itself  would  be  so  very  delightful  to 
me. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  that  the  house  Mr.  Dunbar 
left  this  country  in  s,uch  haste  to  look  at,  does  not 
answer,  nor  any  of  the  many  they  have  seen 
since:  Mrs.  Dunbar  is  so  excessively  fond  of  the 
country,  and  has  so  true  a  taste  for  its  enjoyments, 
that  almost  any  cottage  would  be  an  acquisition  to 
hen  The  comfort  however  is,  that  the  want  ,of 
it  is  not  capable  of  disturbing  the  unruffled  tran 
quillity  of  her  mimjL  You  ask  me  how  I  like 
Mrs.  Crofton :  well  enough  to  be  extremely  scan 
dalized  at  my  not  owing  her  acquaintance  to  you. 
Do  pray  say  something  in  justification  of  yourself 
for  this  omission.  I  had  a  Letter  last  Post  from 
Mrs.  Montagu  whose  health,  thank  God,  retains  all 
the  advantages  she  received  from  Tun  bridge. 

Adieu!  my  dear  Mrs*  Vesey,  this  day  has  i£- 
stored  the  sun,  and  promises  fair  for  the  approach 
ing  moon.  Remember  your  appointment;  I  will 

meet 
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meet  you  on  the  sea  shore,  though  I  do  not  pro* 
pose  to  indulge  your  love  for  adventures,  by  run 
ning  the  hazard  of  my  neck  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff. 
When  you  see  Mrs.  Henry,  give  my  love  to  -her, 
and  say  I  hope  she  has  received  my  Letter.  Write 
to  me  soon,  and  love  me  always. 


LETTER    LXIV, 

Deal,  Nov.  21,  1771. 

OUR  Correspondence  would  have  gone 
on  in  its  irregular  track,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  if 
my  perverse  head  would  have  seconded  the  incli^ 
nations  of  my  heart,  and  allowed  me  to  thank  you 
for  your  first  Letter  before  I  received  the  last, 
which  arrived  last  night.  But  indeed  I  have  so 
seldom  had  an  hour  in  which  I  could  write  with 
any  tolerable  ease,  that  I  was  always  glad  to  lay 
hold  on  an  any  excuse,  to  avoid  setting  about  it, 
and  so  loitered  on  in  the  hope  which  you  have  kindly 
accomplished,  of  hearing  from  you  again. 

I  entirely  agree  with  you,    that  the  "  natural 
ties  are  not  loosened  by  age,  except  in  those  who, 

jieve? 
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never  loved  much."  It  is  not  to  these  that 
tion  and  avarice  succeed,  but  to  the  other  mere 
earthly  passions  which  are  perpetually  changing  their 
appearance,  <rt  stained  with  the  variation  of  each 
soil,"  in  passing  through  the  several  stages  of  a 
shifting  mortal  constitution.  The  virtuous  affec 
tions  of  the  heart  are  founded  on  unchanging 
principles,  and  instead  of  growing  weaker,  become 
more  generous,  tender,  and  refined,  in  proportion 
as  they  approach  nearer  to  that  period  when  they 
shall  be  purified  from  all  mixture  of  human  frailty, 
and  exalted  to  their  highest  perfection. 

I  am  happy  in  being  admitted  to  a  share  in  your 
twilight  reveries.  I  should  be  most  happy  in  the 
hope  that  the  many  conversations  we  have  had 
on  the  most  important  subjects,  always  found  a 
place  there. — I  kept  my  appointment  most  faith 
fully  of  meeting  you  on  the  sea  shore  the  last 
moonlight  nights.  It  did  me  inexpressible  good,  I 
hope  you  shared  it? 

Your  dream  was  as  well  connected  as  if  you 
had  formed  it  wide  awake.  You  best  know  how, 
for  it  deserves  attention  as  a  rnonition.  In  general 
no  doubt  the  best  relief  to  the  poor  is  from  supply 
ing  their  wants  by  the  means  of  their  own  honest 
labour :  and  therefore  your  plans  in  the  cabriole 
are  not  to  be  ranked  among  the  vices  of  useless  luxury, 
only  become  so,  I  apprehend,  when  by  too 

great 
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great  aji  expence  in  employing  those  who  can 
work,  there  is  not  enough  reserved  for  the  relief  of 
those  who  from  various  innocent  inabilities  cannot 
•—It  must  be  confessed  there  will  always  be  a 
danger  of  mistake,  wherever  the  benefit  arising  to 
others  is  interwoven  with  t,he  indulgence  of  dur 
own  fancies  :  and  perhaps  the  only  secure  way  of 
avoiding  it,  is  by  a  regular  appropriation  of  all  the 
several  articles  of  expence.  In  this  view  it  must 
be  very  pleasant  to  find  that  what  is  merely  set 
down  as  a  gratification  of  taste  becomes  in  its  con 
sequences  a  work  of  charity,  without  encroaching 
upon  the  rights  of  what  is  such  in  its  orginal  prin 
ciple. — With  all  your  dreaming,  perhaps  you  did 
not  dream  that  your  lively  agreeable  vision  would 
produce  such  a  grave  moral  dissertation.  But  you 
threw  it  in  my  way,  and  I  could  not  help  taking  it 

UJK 

Indeed,  (to  come  to  your  second  Letter)  I  did 
not  mean  to  hurt  you  by  any  flippant  remarks  in 
in  rny  last  about  people  and  things,  for  I  really 
meant  nothing'  but  what  I  have  laughed  at,  and 
you  with  me,  an  hundred  times  before.  I  agree 
to  your  proposal  of  keeping  my  head  and  heart 
together :  for  they  are  truly  so  strongly  complicated 
with  each  other,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
get  them  asunder.  Indeed  you  pay  me  much  too 
high  a  compliment  in  accusing  me  of  the  defection 

of 
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<yf  your  country  women.  I  scarce  ever  met  with 
an  Irish  woman  in.  my  life,  who  did  not  in  a  very 
kindly  manner  take  root  and  flourish  in  the  soil  of 
England.  ^'e  are  much  obliged  to  you  all  for  this 
partiality,  for  you  have  among  you  imported  raora 
sense  and  virtu^  than  I  fear  we  are  likely  to  repay 
you,  by  all  the  hungry  people  whom  we  send  to  cat 
you  up  from  thence. 

Mrs.  Montagu  assures  me  she  would  write  to 
you  by  the  Post  that  brought  mine,  by  this  there 
fore  your  mind  must  be  at  rest  about  her.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dunbar  hav€  been  at  Bath,  but  #fe  I 
fancy  returned.  Mrs  Pitt  and  all  her  family  are 
well  at  Encornbe,  from  which  they  do  not  propose 
to  remove  till  after  Christmas.  Lady  Dartrey's 
health  is  greatly  improved  by  Bristol.  I  have 
heard  nothing  of  Lady  Primrose  or  Miss  Cooper. 
As  for  myself  I  cannot  answer  your  kind  wishes 
with  respect  to  my  health,  this  fine  weather  ought 
to  do  me  good,  but  indeed  I  am  very  little  capable 
of  enjoying  it;  frequent  attacks  of  feverishness  very 
jnuch  incapacitate  me  for  walking. 

My  sister  Pennington  and  all  her  family  have 
been  with  us  for  the  last  ten  days,  which  occasions 
many  family  meetings,  from  which  my  health  often 
excludes  me.  They  are  all  gone  out  on  a  party 
this  afternoon,  from  which,  as  it  is  at  some  disfr 
,  I  do  not  expect  them  to  return  till  after 
5  midnight. 
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midnight.  My  father  is  gone  amongst  the  rest 
What  a  blessing  to  his  family,  that  he  can  under 
take  such  a  scheme  at  84 ;  which  he  completed 
the  tenth  of  this  month.  I  have  certainly  at  least 
as  much  happiness  in  sitting  at  home  with  this 
reflection,  as  if  I  had  been  able  to  make  one  of 
the  party.  I  beg  my  affectionate  love  to  Mrs. 
Handcock,  I  wish  I  could  convert  your  tete-a-tete 
at  Lucan  into  a  trio.  As  I  cannot,  I  heartily  wish 
you  both  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  so  delightful  a 
retirement.  Adieu,  dear  Mrs.  Vesey;  I  propose 
to  leave  Deal,  if  it  please  God  I  live  and  prosper, 
a  very  few  days  after  Christmas.  I  hope  you  will 
let  me  hear  from  you  before  I  set  out  Every 
happiness  attend  you  ! 


LETTER 

f>';--  iift  .b:j;j  c. 

Clarges  Street,  Ftb.  7,  1772...  j 

ti^m>  sj);  -^1  7:r«  ri*»!    •/  ic/d  f€gfif^>«jf/  -rjicuft  va^to 
THOUGH  I  was  hur.t,  and  disappointed, 

aid  half  angry,  at  not  hearing  from  you,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Vesey,  before  I  left  the  country,  I  should 

not 


not  have  deferred  writing  to,  you  for  so  long  had 
I  not  been  more  than  usually  ill  for  the  last  ten 
days  I  was  at  Deal ;  I  went  out  indeed  every  day, 
as  I  had  my  reasons  for  not  choosing  to  appear  as 
ill  as  I  was ;  but  to  enable  me  to  do  that  I  was 
obliged  to  keep  myself  absolutely  quiet  and  often 
on  my  pillow  for  the  whole  morning.  I  arn  at 
present,  I  thank  God,  returned  to  my  usual  state, 
and  though  my  head  is  still  very  untoward  I  will 
no  longer  defer  my  visit  to  you,  for  fear,  as  your 
ideas  are  apt  to  travel  pretty  fast  towards  the  con 
clusion  of  things,  you  should  from  so  uncommon 
a  silence  imagine  me  to  be  dead,  and  put  yourself 
to  the  expence  of  having  a  lamentation  sung  over 
me  in  an  Ixish  howl.  This,  however,  if  it  was 
necessary,  ought  in  all  reason  to  be  done  at  the 
public  charge,  as  I  seem,  more  than  any  English 
woman  ever  did,  to  belong  to  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Ireland  :  I  find  myself  growing  more  and  more 
Irish  every  winter  of  my  life. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  elevated  situation  of 
your  dressing-room,  which  exalts  you  above  the 
fogs  of  Dublin,  and  sets  your  imagination  at 
liberty  to  expatiate  in  the  regions  of  pure  a>ther. 
I  confess  you  to  be  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  instances,  much  more  ingenious  than  I,  who 
siiQuld  find  it  impossible  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
city,  tp  divest  myself  of  the  unlucky  idea  of  brick 
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houses  and  smoking  chimneys:  and  I  must  raise 
my  turret  within  reach  of  the  moon  at  least,  before 
I  could  fairly  lose  sight  of  these  vulgar  terrestrial 
objects  which,  I  think,  would  not  be  very  effectually 
banished  by  an  hospital  full  in  my  view.     I  de 
light,  however,  in  the  transformation  of  the  wea 
thercock,  which  in  your  exalted  station  appears  in 
its  genuine  shape  of  a  caudle,  while  to  the  gazing 
spectators  below,  I  am  credibly  informed  it  wears 
no  other  figure  than  that  of  a  ragged  flag.    However, 
as  there  is  such  a  natural  relation  between  a  lying- 
in-hospital  and  a  caudle,  I  am  persuaded  you  see 
it  in  its  true  form.     My  only  difficulty  is,   that 
though  I  believe  a  caudle  may  be  a  mighty  good 
thing  to  drink,  I  do  not  well  see  how  it  can  con 
veniently  serve  for  a  weather-cock,  and  help  to 
shew  one  in  what  quarter  the  wind  is.     I  depend 
on  your  next  Letter  for  clearing  up  this  point  en 
tirely  to  my  satisfaction,  and  enabling  me  to  con* 
fute  Lady  Bingham's  scandal  about  the  flag.     I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her  last  week  at  Mrs. 
Hamilton's,   where   I   dined  with   her  and    Mrs, 
Crofton.     I  heartily  wished  you  and  Mrs.  Hand- 
cock  could  have  shared  in  this  very  pleasant  day, 
instead  of  merely  contributing  to  the  entertainment 
of  it,   for  you  both   engaged   good   part  of  our 
conversation.     Miss  Cooper  *  is  ,not  yet  come  to 

*  Afterwards  wife  of  Mr.  De  Luc,  the  celebrated  geogolist. 
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town,  but  is  disporting  herself  in  the  snow  at 
Bromley.  I  have  made  frequent  enquiries  after 
her,  and  am  disappointed  to  find  that  nobody  seems 
to  guess  when  she  will  come. 

I  often  call  on  Lady  Primrose,  who  always  re 
ceives  me  very  kindly,  and  professes  a  great  regard 
for  me  because  I  love  you.  1  dined  with  her  last 
week,  and  she  was  so  good  as  to  carry  me  to  St. 
James's  chapel,  in  the  afternoon.  I  have  likewise 
spent  two  evenings  t£te-a-t£te  with  her.  Her  health 
is  sometimes  better,  sometimes  worse.  Upon  the 
whole  I  think  much  as  usual :  and  she  looks  full 
as  well  as  she  did  last  year.  All  our  friends  are 
well.  Lady  Dartrey  looking  better  than  I  ever 
remember  her,  and  continually  going  on  in  the 
path  of  her  angelic  predecessor  *.  Mrs.  Dunbar 
and  Mrs.  J.  Pitt  in  very  lively  health ;  I  am  to 
to  dine  with  the  latter  on  Thursday  next.  How 
we  shall  talk  about  you,  and  wish  for  you !  Mrs. 
A.  Pitt  has  lately  exhibited  a  very  elegant  ball, 
I  must  refer  you  for  particulars  to  Mrs.  Montagu, 
who  was  there.  I  was  sadly  disappointed  in  Mrs. 
Montagu's  looks,  which  I  do  not  find  improved 
to  the  degree  which  I  had  been  taught  to  expect ; 
however,  I  thank  God,  she  is  in  reality  better  than 
she  has  been  for  years :  and  she  is  upon  the  whole 

*  Lady  Ann  Dawson. 
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tolerably  sober  this  winter.  I  dined  there  on 
day  with  a  party  which  you  would  have  highly  en 
joyed,  Lord,  and  Lady  Nuneham,  Lord  Lyttelton 
(to  whom  en  passant,  I  have  delivered  all  your 
messages)  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Pitt  *.  It  was  an 
easy  agreeable  day,  and  the  number  so  limitted 
that  the  conversation  was  not  split  into  separate 
parties.  Miss  Finch  is  soon  to  be  married  to  Capt. 
C.  Feilding.  Lady  Charlotte  has  smoothed  all 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  union,  and  behaved 
on  this  occasion  as  she  does  on  every  other,  with 
the  most  amiable  goodness. 

With  all  your  wicked  reproaches,  if  you  do  but 
answer  my  Letters,  as  quickly  as  I  do  your's,  I 
shall  be  contented.  I  scarcely  ever  defer  writing 
above  a  week,  and  I  had  your  last  Letter  only  on 
Friday.  O  dear,  I  have  not  told  you  into  what  a 
mortal  fright  I  was  put,  by  the  reason  you  assign 
for  your  first  inclination  to  be  acquainted  with  me : 
whereas  I  all  the  while,  thinking  no  harm,  hoped  that 
you  would  love  me,  because  I  was  diffident  and  quiet, 
and  tagged  after  you  like  a  tame  kitten  from  one, 
chair  to  another,  whenever  you  thought  fit  to  change 
your  place  fifteen  times  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
I  know  not  how  I  should  have  had  courage  enough 
to  converse  with  you  again,  if  you  had  not  reco- 

*  Afterwards  Lord  and  Lady  Camelford. 
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vered'tay  spirits,  by  saying  you  would  continue  to 
love  me  if  you  found  your  original  expectations  ev'er 
so  much  frustrated. 

If  you  have  such  a  longing  desire  to  send  me  a 
gown,  I  am  told  that  either  muslin  or  stuff  may 
be  very  legally  conveyed*  if  it  is  made  up.  So  if. 
Mrs.  Handcock  will  be  so  good  as  to,  be  my  re 
presentative  and  have  it  fitted  to  her,  J,  will  be 
obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  attention  to  the  de 
coration  of  my  figure;  and  am  quite  indifferent 
whether  it  be  muslin  or  stuff...  I  have  writ  myself 
downright  sic"k,  so  my  dear  Mrs.  Yesey,  adieu. 
You  can  have  no  idea  how  much  I  long  tor  you  in 
Bolton  RQW* 


ii]»«iMt  <H»  jfb-f'-i  drihij 


LETTER    LXVL 


Clarges  Street,  Feb.  28>  1772. 

iytGg.Yf  Hunt  Aftuli-iuii   ci^i  nowicfuij  < 

Do  not  -be  disheartened^  my  dear  Mrs. 
Vesey,  I  shall  continue,  I  .will  'not  say  as  civil, 
but  as  just  as  ever,  to  a  pen  from  uhich  I  receive 
so  much  pleasure.  To  tell  the.  honest  truth,  it  was 
not  from  mistake,  but  from  mere  flippancy  that  I 
VOL,  iv.  E  turned 
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turned  your  cradle,  vi-hich  I  could  read  perfectly 
well,,  into  a  caudle,  as  it  would  make  the  more  sin 
gular  weathercock  of  the  two,  and  it  was  as  ea&y  ta 
form  the  one  out  of  a  ragged  flag,  as  the  other. 
You  have  effectually  punished  me  for  this  idle  trick, 
by  writing  rne  so  short  a  Letter,  for  which  however 
I  am  determined  to  thank  you  as  quick  as  possible, 
in  hopes  of  making  my  peace. 

I  have  very  little  intelligence  to  send  you  from 
Denmark,  as  there  is  a  profound  silence  at  St.  James's 
on  that  subject.  You  know  that  the  unhappy 
young  Queen  is  imprisoned  in  a  castle  dashed  by 
the  wavesy  where  she  is  kept  in  very  strict  confine 
ment  I  am  persuaded  you  would  think  it  an  alle 
viation  of  her  misfortunes,  if  I  could  tell  you,,  it  is 
the  very  castle  once  haunted  by  Hamlet's  ghost : 
but  of  this  I  have  no  positive  assurance ;  though, 
as  it  is  at  Elsineur,  I  think  such  an  imagination  as 
your's  and  mine,  may  fairly  enough  make  out  the 
rest.  In  the  Letter  which  the  King  of  Denmark 
wrote  to  our's,  he  only  mentioned  in  general,  that 
the  Queen  had  behaved  in  a  manner  which  obliged 
him  to  imprison  lier,  but  that  from  regard  to  his- 
Majesty  her  life  should  be  safe.  There  was  a 
Letter  in  almost  tiie  same  words  to  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  Wales,  to  whom  this  sad  affair  is  sup 
posed  to  have  given  the  coup  de  grace.  It  is  re 
markable  that  during  her  whole  illness,  she  never 
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discovered  to  any  of  the  family,  not  even  to  the 
Princess  of  Brunswick,  who  was  constantly  with 
her,  that  she  had  any  apprehensions  of  her  own 
danger.     The  only  hint  she  gave  of  it,  was  a  very 
short  time  before  her  death,  by  asking  her   phy 
sician  how  long  he  thought  she  could  live.     On 
finding  him  hesitate,  she  said  it  was  no  matter,  for 
"  she  had  nothing  to  say,  nothing  to  do,  and  no-  . 
thing  to  leave."     This  last  circumstance  is    very 
true,  and  surely  greatly  to  her  honour.     I  was  at 
the  funeral. — It  did  not  answer  all  that  you  would 
imagine  of  so  awful  a  scene,  but  however  I  found 
that  upon  the  whole  it  fully  repaid  any  trouble  that 
it  cost  me  to  get  there:  our  party  consisted  of  Mrs. 
J.  Pitt  and  William,  Mrs.  Crofton,  Miss  H.  Finch, 
and  four  or  five  more  whom  I  believe  you  do  not 
know.     The  melancholy  music   of  the  fifes   and 
muffled  drums,  which  played  a  dead  march,  inter 
rupted  by  regular  pauses,  while  the  procession  was 
advancing  along  the  body  of  the  church,  was  so 
lemn  and  affecting  to  an  inexpressible  degree.     On 
entering  the  chapel  the  order  of  the  procession  was 
entirely  broken,  and  all  thrown  into  confusion,  by 
mixing  with  the  crowd  of  spectators  with  which  the 
middle  of  the  chapel  was  filled.     The  parts  of  the 
service   which  are   so  extremely  fine   when   well 
chanted,  were  so  ill-performed  as  to  make  nothing 
but  discord.     But  when  the  Dean  began  to  read 
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the  prayers,  which  he  pronounced  very  distinctly 
and  well,  the  deep  silence  and  attention  of  so  va^t 
a  multitude,  all  drest  in  the  same  mournful  uni 
form,  was  very  striking.  The  Herald  ranging  and 
proclaiming  the  Peers  and  Peeresses  after  the  ser 
vice  was  over,  too  much  resembled  a  trifling  epi 
logue  to  an  affecting  tragedy, 

It  is  a  strange  transition  from  the 'solemn  arches 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  to  the  gay  rotunda  of  the 
Pantheon,  but  as  it  is  a  fashionable  thing,  perhaps 
you  will  expect  me  to  say  something  about  it.  In 
deed  I  can  say  but  little  about  it,  for  though  I  was 
there  one  evening  I  stayed  but  an  hour,  and  found 
that  sufficient  pour  m'ennuyev.  The  architecture 
is,  I  believe,  very  fine :  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  single 
instance  in  Europe  of  so  large  a  building  finished 
in  all  the  nicetv  of  a  papier  mache  snuff-box.  This 
mixture  of  great  and  little  makes  a  confusion  in 
one's  ideas,  and  is,  I  think,  by  no  means  advan 
tageous.  You  would,  I  think,  be  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  the  dome.  It  is  lighted  by  invisible 
lamps  which  diffuse  a  general  illumination,  very 
soft  and  pleasing. — In  short  it  is  an  Arabian  tale, 
or  a  fairy  vision.  icikxlta- 

Mrs,  Montagu  and  all  our  friends  continue,  I 
thank  God,  very  well.  I  saw  Lady  Primrose  very 
lately,  and  think  she  looks  better  than  she  did. 
Miss  Cooper  is  come  to  town,  and  I  hope  to  meet 
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her  this  evening  at  Mrs.  Dunbar's.     She  has  called 

twice,  and  I  mean  to  go  to  her  this  morning,  if  my 

head  does  not  send  me  to  my  pillow,  which  it  seems 

very  likely  to  do. — And  so  it  did,  and  obliged  me 

to  defer  seeing  Miss  Cooper  till  I  met  her  in  the 

evening  at  Mrs.  Dunbar's,  where  several  of  our 

friends  were  assembled  together;   why  could  not 

you  complete  the  number?     I  am  told  there  is 

some   prospect  of  your    coining    to   London  this 

spring  in  your  way  to  Spa.     If  it  was  likely  to  be 

before  my  return  into  the  country,  I  shall  have  an 

outrageous  quarrel  against  you,  for  not  giving  me 

the  pleasure  of  receiving  such  deUghtful  intelligence 

from  yourself, 

Pray  do  you  remember  your  promise  to  me  of 
Mrs.Dunhar's  picture?  I  am  too  sure  I  shall  never 
get  it  from  herself.  Consider,  it  was  not  you  who 
procured  me  the  original,  therefore  it  is  the  more 
incumbent  on  you  to  supply  me  with  the  copy.  J 
acknowledge  at  the  same  time,  with  great  grati 
tude,  that  I  owe  you  Mrs.  J.  Pitt.  You  would  be 
happy  to  see  how  healthy  and  blooming  she  looks 
this  year.  Adieu,  my  head  is  all  confusion. 
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LETTER    LXVIL 

Clargcs  Street,  April  17,  1772. 

MANY  a  time  have  I  intended  to  thank 
you  for  your  Letter,  rny  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  but  al 
ways  found  myself  either  too  ill  or  too  well.  In 
the  first  case  I  was  not  able  to  write,  and  in  the 
other  I  had  set  myself  a  task  which  appeared  of 
more  consequence  than  the  mere  indulgence  of  my 
own  inclinations,  and  so  I  have  deferred  writing  till 
now,  when  I  arn  neither  positively  sick  nor  well, 
nor  idle  nor  busy.  It  cannot  be  said  that  I  have 
for  some  time  been  much  engaged  by  the  hurry  of 
social  parties,  for  the  accident  of  some  little  chil 
dren  being  taken  with  the  small-pox  in  the  second 
floor  of  this  house,  has  excluded  me  from  almost  all 
my  friends,  and  I  am  in  a  state  of  quarantine.  Mrs. 
Montagu  wanted  me  to  change  my  lodging,  but  it 
would  have  been  too  great  an  undertaking  for  my 
ineffective  kind  of  health  to  quit  a  place  where  I 
have  resided  so  many  winters,  and  where  I  have  all 
my  conveniencies  about  me.  When  people  have 
had  the  long  struggle  of  more  than  half  a  century, 
like  me,  with  an  untoward  constitution,  they  find  at 
last  that  a  temporary  suspension  of  pleasure,  is 

a  less 
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a,  less  evil  than  an  addition  of  pain.  So  I  have 
quietly  submitted  to  this  long  exile,  and  stifled  all 
my  sentiments  and  longings  as  well  as  I  could;  and 
by  this  means  have  kept  myself  in  a  state  of  tole 
rable  tranquillity,  though  I  have  been  deprived  of 
more  vivid  enjoyments.  I  know  that  you  who  think 
tranquillity  and  dullness  so  nearly  allied,  will  pity 
my  situation  extremely;  and  indeed  it  is  by  no 
means  the  situation  I  should  have  wished,  but  I 
have  made  the  best  of  it  I  could.  Miss  Cooper 
has  been  very  good  to  me  in  my  solitary  state ;  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  almost  every 
day ;  luckily  for  rne  she  lodges  in  Half-rnoon  Street. 
Mrs.  Talbot  has  no  fears  about  the  small-pox,  so  I 
go  to  her  as  often  as  usual,  and  might  go  oftener  if 
I  would.  As  the  last  child  who  had  the  distemper 
has  taken  physic  and  has  been  out,  I  suppose  my 
interdict  will  soon  be  taken  off:  but  the  proposal 
shall  not  come  from  me,  for  I  would  not  wish  to 
see  any  of  my  friends  an  hour  sooner  than  they  can 
think  it  would  be  perfectly  safe :  especially  as  the 
small-pox,  both  by  inoculation  and  the  natural 
way,  is  very  much  in  the  town  at  present.  Miss 
Pulteney  *  is  in  a  state  of  inoculation  at  present, 
and,  I  thank  God,  in  a  very  good  way,  and  nearly 
well.  Mrs.  Pulteney  was  so  reasonable  as  to  con- 

*  Now  Countess  of  Bath. 

M      sent 
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sent  to  the  operation,  though  she  has  strong  preju* 
dices  against  it,  and  scarcely  any  fears  in  the  natu 
ral  way :  so  it  must  be  supposed  she  suffered  9, 
severe  struggle  during  the  suspense.  In  a  few  days 
I  hope  she  will  enjoy  the  cpjntprt  of  knowing  that 
all  is  safely  over. 

I  sent  your  message  to  Lord  L,yttclton,  who  J 
find  thinks  the  claim  a  more  serious  affair  than  you 
do.  Poor  good  man,  his  situation  will  be  a  diffi 
cult  one  if  the  trial  goes  wrong.  What  a  compli 
cation  of  wickedness  is  to  be  disentangled  in  that 
wretched  family  to  which  his  daughter  has  allied 
him,  before  any  -one,  end  of  the  thread  can  be  laid 
hold  on,  even  if  any  end  can  be  found  at  all !  Hap 
pily  for  him  there  is  a  world  where  the  virtues  of 
the  good  do  not  suffer  from  the  follies  and  the  vices 
of  the  thoughtless  and  the  profligate. 

Lady  Primrose  is  just  returned  from  an  excur 
sion  to  Old  Windsor,  and  is  looking  vastly  well,  as 
Miss  Cooper  told  me  last  night.  Mrs,  J.  Pitt  is 
at  Sunning  Hill.  Of  Mrs.  Dunbar,  and  many  more 
of  our  friends,  my  expulsion  prevents  my  knowing 
any  thing.  Lord  and  I^ady  Dartrey  set  out  for 
Bath  on  Monday ;  he  has  b.een  ill  of  the  jaundice. 
I  have  this  moment  received  a  Note  from  Mrs. 
Montagu,  in  which  she  tells  me  she  is  very  well, 
and  that  my  quarantine  is  over. 
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It  is  very  mortifying  to  me  to  be  told  that  you 
tome  to  England  this  year,  but  not  before  I  leave 
London.  However  I  am  glad  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  will  be  the  better  for  your  coming,  but  pray 
tell  me  in  your  next,  that  your  being  here  in  the 
summer  will  be  no  impediment  to  my  rinding  you 
in  Bolton  Row  if  I  live  till  next  winter.  You  may 
send  the  muslin  by  whatever  conveyance  is  most 
convenient  to  you,  provided  it  be  made  up.  I  wish 
I  could  find  it  less  difficult  to  convey  a  little  parcel 
to  you.  I  have  had  a  set  of  Essays,  &c.  written  by 
my  angel  friend  Miss  Talbot,  bound  for  you,  which 
I  long  to  get  to  Ireland,  but  believe  I  must  wait 
till  Lady  Dartrey  goes.  Never  was  there  a  truer 
picture  of  any  mind  than  this  little  work  is  of 
its  author ;  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  finding  it 
universally  read  and  approved  and  admired,  I  was 
in  great  pain  on  hearing  Mrs.  Handcock  had  been 
ill,  but  I  have  lately  had  the  comfort  of  finding, 
from  the  intelligence  of  some  Irish  gentlemen  who 
have  lately  seen  you,  that  she  is  now  very  well ;  I 
beg  my  best  love  to  her. 

I  know  of  nothing  very  remarkable  going  on  at 
present,  except  preparations  for  a  masquerade  at 
the  Pantheon.  Perhaps  you  may  think  it  one 
singular  phenomenon  in  the  present  winter,  that 
the  macaroni  gentlemen  wear  artificial  nosegays, 
gurety  this  species  of  animal  is  not  an  English  cha 
racter. 
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racter.  Such  a  composition  of  monkey  and  demon, 
as  at  one  half  of  the  day  appears  to  be  studying  all 
the  tricks  of  the  most  trifling  and  contemptible  fop- 
pery,  and  in  the  other  is  raving  and  blaspheming  at 
a  gaming-table,  must  be  an  aggregate  of  all  the  fol 
lies  and  all  the  crimes  that  a  worthless  head  and  a 
profligate  heart  can  collect  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  Next  winter  may  perhaps  furnish  a  com 
panion  to  the  picture,  and  exhibit  the  coterie  ladies 
making  riots  at  the  play-houses,  armed  with  oaken 
clubs,  knocking  down  watchmen,  and  demolishing 
lamps, — and  fainting  away  at  the  sight  of  a  spider, 
or  an  earwig. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  I  am  afraid  you  will 
think  this  rainy  day  disposes  me  to  be  censorious. 
But  in  rain  or  sunshine  I  am  ever  most  affection 
ately,  &c. 


LETTER    LXVIIL 

Clarges  Street,  April 28,  1772. 

I  KNOW  not  how  to  express  my  grati 
tude  to  you,  my  dear  Mrs,  Vesey,  for  your  kind 
ness 
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ness  in  so  immediately  answering  my  last  Letter, 
better  than  by  following  your  example.  Before  I 
proceed  any  further,  pray  take  notice,  that  I  de^- 
nounce  open  war  against  you  if  you  ever  repeat  the 
injury  of  supposing  me  capable  of  burning  such 
Letters  as  your's  either  before  or  after  I  have  read 
them  *. 

You  are  very  kind  in  promising  to  let  me  know 
the  result  of  the  trial.  I  will  take  the  liberty  you 
allow  me,  and  say  nothing  to  Lord  Lyttelton  of 
your  last  Letter.  I  believe  his  hopes  are  by  no 
means  very  strong,  at  least  they  were  not  when  I 
last  heard  him  speak  of  the  affair,  so  that  there 
is  no  great  cause  to  apprehend  his  being  quite  un 
prepared  for  either  event,  and  I  think  the  less  he 
hears  while  it  is  in  suspense  the  better.  One  would 
wish  a  friend,  if  possible,  to  sleep  out  all  the  time 
between  the  beginning  of  such  a  doubtful  affair  and 
its  conclusion,  In  most  cases  the  blow  that  is  felt 
by  a  certainty  of  the  worst  is  a  coup  de  grace  com 
pared  with  the  agitations  that  rack  the  mind  during 
a  state  of  suspense, — What  is  the  loss  of  that  mere 
artificial  bauble  a  title,  to  any  natural  distress  of  the 
heart  ?  I  am  sure  you  will  be  grieved  to  hear  that 

*  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  public  does  not  benefit 
fry  them.  They  were  returned  to  Mrs.  Vesey's  family  long  be 
fore  Mrs.  Carter's  decease, 

poor 
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poor  dear  Lady  Juliana  Penn  has- lost  Mrs.  •  Baker,* 
She  had  lain-in  nearly  three  weeks  without  any  ilj 
symptoms  whatever,  but  was  then  seized  by  a  fever, 
which  carried  her  off  in  a   week.    .-.This .  amiable 
young  woman  has  left  her  friends  all  the, consola 
tion  that  can  be  derived .  from  a  reflection  on   the 
consequences   of   her   virtues.     During  the  short 
time  in  which  she  had  an  opportunity  of  acting  for 
herself  she   plainly  appeared  to  be  pursuing  the 
same  plan  of  duty  and  usefulness  in   society  for 
which  the  excellent  family  to  which  she  belongs  is  so 
remarkably  distinguished.     Lady  Juliana  supports 
this  heavy  stroke  with  all  the  composure  and  resig 
nation  that  can  be  expected  from  such  principles  as 
her's.     I  believe  you  do  not  know  Mr.  Baker,   a 
most  amiable  man,  and  worthy  of   such  a  wife ; 
most  sincerely  do  I  grieve  for  him. 

I  had  consigned  the  books,  before  I  had  received 
your  Letter,  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Dunbar,  who  was 
to  have  sent  them  by  Mr.  Jones,  but  by  some  means 
or  other  they  were  forgot ;  however,  you  will  soon 
receive  them  either  from  herself  or  Mr.  Dunbar. 
Fye  upon  Mrs.Handcock  for  shaking  her  head  as  if 
she  did  not  think  I  should  love  the  gown  much  the 
better  for  every  circumstance  about  it  that  dis 
covered  your  kind  attention.  All  our  friends  are 
well,  many  preparing  for  the  general  dispersion* 
This  alloy  to  the  present  enjoyment  of  their  society 

obliges 
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obliges  me  to  carry  my  views  forward  to  our  reunion 
next  winter,  when  I  hope  you  will  complete  the 
circle.  Adieu,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey;  my  affec 
tionate  love  to  Mrs.  Handcock.  Miss  Cooper  is 
well,  and  desires  her  love  ;  I  see  her  every  day  ; 
we  have  just  been  into  the  Park,  and  have  had  all 
the  benefit  of  a  north-east  wind  in  full  force. 
:P-V  hem  ' 
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)ff{  ,,IF  {I;  could,  have  gained, ;  anj  intelligence 
worth  sending  you,  my.  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  you 
should  certainly  have  had  it  immediately;  but  as  I 
could  not,  I  was  glacj  of  .Miss  Cooper's  indulgence 
to  an  aching  head,  as  she  was  so  good  as  to  under 
take  to  tell  you  that  I  had  nothing, to  tell  you  myself, 
Mrs.  Norman  perfectly  well  recollects  that  Lord 
Anglesea's  daughters  lived  in  Bolton-row,  but  had 
not  the  least  remembrance  of  any  such  person  vas 
you  mentioned,  or  any  thing  particular  even  about 
them.  Indeed  I  had  very  little  expectation  from  my 

enquiry, 


enquiry,  considering  the  distance  of  time.  In  the 
long  space  of  thirty  years  the  scenes  are  so  often 
shifted  on  the  theatre  of  life,  that  few  spectators 
can  retain  a  tolerably  distinct  idea  of  any  one. 
Here  and  there  indeed  a  busy  character  may  hap 
pen  to  say  and  do  something  or  other  that  leaves  a 
lasting  impression;  but  the  greater  number  are  mere 
guards  and  attendants,  pages  and  waiting  gentle 
women,  who  just  come  in  and  walk  out,  and  as 
soon  as  they  have  quitted  the  stage  are  thought 
on  no  more.  To  be  sure  one  might  have  given  a 
plain  answer  to  a  plain  question  without  all  this 
parade  of  imagination,  but  then,  though  you  would 
have  read  it  sooner,  you  would  not  have  liked  it 
half  so  well. 

I  am  now  just  arrived  to  the  very  dregs  of  a 
London  winter*;  most  of  my  friends  gone  into  the 
country,  and  the  few  that  remain,  in  the  hurry  of 
preparing  to  go,  so  that  I  have  very  little  to  regret 
that  my  own  journey  is  fiit  for  next  Tuesday  ;  in 
deed  it  would  not  have  been  delayed  so  long,  if  I 
had  not  waited  for  my  father,  who  is  in  town  *  ^1 
know  you  will  charitably  bestow  a  world  of  com 
passion  on  me  in  this  season  of  general  dispersion: 
.;ii  .yfo'jErfioiioci  ni  bovil  S'I^XU^I/L!.;  z  .*•?•*'.. 

c:;*jilt  should  be  recollected  that  this- observation  was  made 
above  thirty  years  since,  when  the  longest  day  was  deemed  the 
middle  of  summer,  instead  of  being,  as  now?  the  very  begin- 
ring  yf  it. 

8  Indeed 
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Indeed  the  instant  of  separation  is  not  pleasant ; 
however,  though  no  one,  I  believe,  more  fully  en 
joys  the  society  of  those  I  love  than  I  do,  there  id 
happily  in  my  disposition   such  a  gaiety  of  hope, 
that  my  thoughts,  instead  of  dwelling  on  the  pre 
sent  separation,  spring  forward  and  anticipate  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  them  again.     This  expectation 
prevents  all  the  regrets  of  absence,  gives  spirit  to 
every  intermediate  pursuit,  and  sets  the  most  indif 
ferent  objects  in  an  agreeable  light     Amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  a  world  like  this,  destined  to  various 
situations  and  to  various  duties,  those  who  are  the 
most  nearly  united  by  choice  and  affection   must 
often  be  distant  in  place.     But  the  connexion  re 
mains  with  uninterrupted  force,  and  preserves  its 
most  valuable  advantages,  while  through  the  seve 
ral  roads  of  life  each  is  animated  by  one  common 
purpose,   and  follows  one  common  guide,   under 
whose  conduct  all  the  travellers  will  at  last  be  sure 
to  meet  in  the  same  common  and  eternal  abode. 
*;(t!  have  heard   nothing  lately  of  the  Valencia 
cause.     I  hope  your  agitations  are  by  this  happily 
over,  as  the  last  accounts  were  rather  favorable.    I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing,  though  not  from 
herself,  that  Mrs.  Dunbar  was  got  safely  to  Dublin, 
and  very  well.     I  beg  my  most  affectionate  love  to 
her.     Mrs.  J.  Pitt  is  at  Sunning-hill,  and  will  not, 
I  fear,  come  to  town  again  before  I  leave  it.     Mrs. 

Montagu 


Montagu  went  to  Tunbridge  on  Monday,  tff  which 
I  was  heartily  glad,  for  the  last  hurry  of  a  London 
season  was  beginning  to  produce  its  usual  effects 
on  her  health  ;  but  upon  the  whole  I  think  she  has. 
been  better  this  year  than  I  ever  knew  her  for  a 
whole  winter.  She  wished  me  very  much  to  ac 
company  her  to  Tunbridge,  but  as  she  was  neither 
ill  nor  alone,  and  I  could  be  of  no  particular  use, 
I  resisted  the  temptation,  as  it  would  be  inconve 
nient  for  me  to  be  longer  absent  from  home.  Miss 
Cooper  is  well,  and  desires  her  love  to  you.  She 
leaves  town  on  Monday.  She  has  been  a  most  de 
lightfully  agreeable  neighbour  to  me,  and  I  have 
been  obliged  to  her  for  very  many  entertaining 
hours,  and  the  kindest;  attention  during  my  exile 
from  the  rest  of  my  friends. .  Adieu,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Yesey.  I  am  removing  to  a  greater  distance  from 
you,  as  distance  is  measured  upon  the  surface  of 
the  terraqueous  globe,  but  my  thoughts  will  be, 
equally  near  and  ever  affectionately  your's.  Pray 
let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  Letter  from 
you  soon  after  I  am  got  to  Ueal.  <; -.prf  1 

I       -;>i-:Jjin^v;.it  'isrfl-;!  013V/   ?JilUO006  Jc&i  Stf:  £*;    ,7370 

i^o'it  ton  ilguoriJ  ^nhfcjil  lo  fnoaailq  oiij  L-iii  ty/ini 
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LETTER    LX5C 

Deal,  June  12,  i  J72; 

THOUGH  I  say  it  ivhcj  should  not  say  it> 
I  belie  vej  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  that  there  is  not  a 
decypherer  in  the  world  who  could  have  rrtade  out 
your  last  Letter  except  myself,  not  that  I  am  Vairt 
enough  to  ascribe  this  special  power  to  the  particu 
lar  sagacity  of  my  head$  which  would  never  have! 
got  me  out  of  such  a  scrape.  Oh  what  perplexity 
and  confusion  of  all  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the 
alphabet !  if  it  had  not  been  aided  and  abetted  and 
comforted  by  my  heart. 

I  have,  according  to  ybur  direction,  writ  by  this 
Post  to  Mrs.  Perry,  and  hope  soon  to  find  the  good 
effects  of  it.  You  have  laid  me  under  a  restraint, 
which  I  feel  the  more  difficult  for  the  very  redsbn 
that  you  assign  for  it,  as  its  being  a  mark  of  your 
affection  is  the  circumstance  that  would  most  natu* 
rally  tempt  me  to  talk  of  it;  however,  I  promise  to 
be  very  prudent^  and,  like  Queen  MidaS,  I  will 
whisper  the  secret  only  to  the  reeds,  arid  I  think 
they  can  scarcely  blab  it  beyond  the  county  of  Kent^ 
where  as  nobody  knows  you,  nobody  knows  of 

VOL.  iv*  F  cares 
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cares  how  little  or  how  much  you  love  me.  I  hemxt 
from  Mrs.  Montagu  last  week  ;  she  gives  me  a  very 
good  account  of  her  health.  I  stayed  in  town  till 
I  left  very  few  to  regret  behind  me  :  I  hope  soon 
to  hear  that  they  are  breathing  the  fresh  air  as  well 
as  myself.  Of  all  solitudes  London  is  the  most 
dismal  and  the  least  improveable. 

I  hope  -Mrs.  Dun-bar  has  not  forgot  to  bring  you 
Miss  Talbot's  Essays,  which  I  designed  you  should 
have  had  long  before,  if  I  could  have  found  an  oppor 
tunity  of  conveying  them.  I  have  not  yet  been  able* 
to  fix  in  any  regular  course  of  reading,  but  hope 
to  get  more  settled  and  quiet  by  next  week.  My 
head  for  the  last  month  or  six  weeks  has  been  un 
commonly  easy  for  such  a  restless  kind  of  head  as 
mine.  It  has  probably  been  the  better  for  so  dry 
a  spring.  Be  so  good  as  to  give  my  love  to  Mrs* 
Handcock,  and  let  her  know  I  shall  be  glad  of 
twenty-six  yards  of  .the  cloth  she  mentions  at  4s*  6rL 
a-  yard,  and  ana  very  much  obliged  for.  the  trouble 
she  has  taken -about  this  foolish  commission. 
*  How  could  you  be  so  inhuman  to  talk  in  such  » 
dark  and  alarming  way,  as  if  there  was  any  thing, 
except  the  common  accidents  of  mortality  likely  to 
^jsappokit  my  hopes  of  meeting  you  in  town  next 
winter?  You  are;  an  absolute  savage  if  you  do  not 
write  soon;  fuid. set  my  heart  at  rest  from  this  alarm,- 
L  -(boctoa  ;  I  expect 
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1  ekpect  every  minute  to  be  summoned  to 

and  I  must  riot  mdke  my  father  wait. 

.'•vj,d  nit-/  :m,'i- 


LETTER    LfcXI. 

Deal,  JMy  17,  1772. 

IT  is  not  a"  week,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey, 
that  I  have  been  in  possession  of  your  kind  present* 
for  which  I  ought  to  have  thanked  you  by  the  first 
Post,  but  my  head  has  been  in  so  wretched  a  state 
fever  since;  that  writing  was  extremely  painful  to 
me,  so  I  was  obliged  to  confine  myself  to  the  gra 
titude  of  my  heart,  which  sensibly  feels  this  and 
fevery  other  instance  of  your  kindness*  Besides 
this  consideration,  which  forms  its  greatest  value, 
the  muslin  is  delightfully  pretty,  and  I  have  looked 
at  it  and  admired  it  several  times  in  every  day,  and 
feel  more  pleasure  and  vanity  in  the  thoughts  of 
making  my  appearance  in  it  to-morrow  than  many 
a  fine  lady  would  feel  from  a  birth-day  suit  I  am 
transported  with  the  work-bag.  I  thank  you  for 
comprehending  what  a  delightful  prize  to  an  old 
F  %  maid 
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foaid  is  a  bit  of  pink  ribbon  that  may  be  worn  with 
impunity,  and  malice  itself  cannot  object  to  this 
decoration  where  you  have  placed  it.  I  had  a  very 
polite  Note  from  Mrs.  Perry  from  Dover,  in  which 
she  mentioned  her  going  to  Spa,  and  offered  to  exe 
cute  a  >  commission  for  me  there.  Will  you  be 
so  good  when  you  write  to  present  my  compliments 
and  thariks,  as  it  was  not  in  my  power ;  and  my 
civility  would  cost  her  much  more  than  it  is  worth 
if  I  sent  it  after  her  into  Germany. 

I  had  a  Letter  from  Mrs.  Montagu  last  night,  in 
which  she  makes  me  happy  by  an  account  that  Tun- 
bridge  has  been  of  all  the  benefit  she  could  wish  to 
her  health.  She  went  to  town  about  a  week  ago, 
and  is  preparing  to  go  into  Berkshire. 

I  hope  you  enjoyed  at  Lucan,  in  health  and 
spirits,  those  few  golden  days  which  gave  one  more 
lively  ideas  of  summer  than  any  \\liich  have  glad 
dened  this  climate  for  many  years.  They  have 
been  succeeded  here  by  the  cold  and  sullenness 
of  November.  I  found  my  spirits  so  irresisti 
bly  affected  by  the  change  that  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  I  could  prevent  feeling  quite  fretful 
about  it.  A  very  unreasonable  and  unwarrant 
able  kind  of  impatience  this,  to  quarrel  'with  the 
natural  influences  of  those  elements  to  which  we 
belong,  and  which,  with  all  their  iriconveniencieSj 
we  are  generally  very  unwilling  to  quit.  The  me* 

chanical 
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chanical  effect  indeed  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  our 
utmost  endeavours  to  prevent,  but  the  evil,  like  all 
others,  is  much  lessened  by  submitting  quietly  to  it. 
Indeed  the  indulgence  of  any  discontent  on  this 
subject  would  have  very  little  excuse,  even  if  all 
the  hours  of  health  and  exhilaration  were  dedicated 
to  the  pursuits  of  wisdom  and  virtue  ;  but  it  is  still 
less  justifiable  when  one  considers  how  great  a  part 
of  then?,  when  no  worse  employed,  are  suffered  to 
evaporate  in  mere  harmless  trifling,  and  the  childish 
pursuits  of  idle  and  undetermined  vivacity  .—I  beg 
your  pardon  for  troubling  you  with  this  lesson  for 
myself,  but  I  seldom  feel  any  unreasonable  tei> 
dency  so  strongly  as  when  I  see  it  exprest  in  black 
and  white.  The  determinations  of  thought  are 
often  so  subtile  and  volatile  as  to  elude  the  grasp 
of  the  mind,  unless  they  are  fixed  down  by  some 
external  assistance.  And  so  because  I  am  too  idle 
to  undertake  this  exercise  merely  for  my  own  pri 
vate  edification,  I  am  mightily  apt  to  instruct  my 
self  at  the  ex  pence  of  the  patience  of  my  friends. 

If  you  ever  see  Mrs.  Dun  bar  be  so  good  as  to 
assure  her  of  my  affectionate  love.  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  from  every  body  that  she  looks 
delightfully  and  is  very  well,  but  not  one  word  have 
I  had  from  herself.  Lady  Dartrey  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  do  not  hear  so  good  an  account  of.  Adieu  ! 
jny  dear  Mrs.  Vesey.  My  kind  love  to  Mrs. 

Handcock ; 


Handcock :  if  she  was  so  good  to  be  my  proxy  in  th© 
fitting  the  negligee,  it  has  succeeded  a  merveille, 
for  it  wanted  very  little  alteration  indeed.  Let  mo 
liear  from  you  50011.  Heaven  bless  yqu. 


LETTER    LXXIL 


Deal,  Aug.  10,  1772, 

IT  was  indeed  most  kindly  attentive  of 
you,  my  dear  Mrs,  Vesey,  tp  forbear  acquainting 
me  with  poor  dear  Mrs.  Henry's  accident,  till  you 
pould  inform  me  that  the  worst  of  it  was  over.  Even 
now  I  cannot  help  feeling  my  spirits  strongly  affected 
by  the  remaining  sufferings  which  she  herself  sup 
ports  with  so  much  patience  and  cheerfulness.  I  am 
very  thankful  however,  that  the  most  painful  and 
dangerous  of  them  are  past,  and  I  hope  every  day 
will  now  diminish  them.  I  beg  you  will  assure  her 
of  my  kiqd  love  and  most  affectionate  good  wishes. 
I  know  I  peed  not  ask  you  to  give  me  very  soon  an 
Account  how  she  goes  on,  as  you  are  sensible  of  the 


anxiety  I  must  feel  for  so  truly  good  and  valuable  a 
friend.  It  is  no  wonder  she  should  support  her 
self  in  a  manner  very  superior  to-  many  of  those 
whom  you  call  my  beaux.  Tixey  talked  and  rea 
soned  upon  their  principles  :  she  feels  and  acts  upon 
her's.  I  rejoice  both  for  Mrs.  Henry  and  for  you 
in  the  size  of  your  venerable  rooms  ;  in  such  a  con 
finement  and  in  such  weather,:  a  free  circulation  of 
air  is  a  most  essential  comfort.  It  wa&  happy  you 
had  a  friend  to  partake  your  cares  in  nursing.  I 
hope  your  health  has  not  suffered  by  the  shock,  and 
the  anxiety  which  you  must  have  felt  from  this  dis 
tressful  accident. 

Mrs.  Montagu  is  going  into  Oxfordshire  to  visit 
Lord  and  Lady  Nuueham.  Not  long  since  I  heard 
from  poor  Lady  Juliana  Penn  ;  she  proposes  spend' 
ing  the  summer  at  Stoke.  She  writes  in  a  style  of 
divine  resignation,  of  which  she  gives  the  best  proof 
by  mentioning  with  cheerfulness  and  gratitude  her 
still  remaining  comforts  and  blessings.  Pray  rejoice 
the  heart  of  Mrs.  Henry  by  this  paragraph. 

What  is  become  of  Mrs.  Dunbar  and  half  the 
friends  I  have  in  the  world,  I  know  not  ;  as  they 
do  not  trouble  themselves  to  give  me  any  intelli 
gence  about.  their  situation.  I  comfort  myself  in 
the  hope,  while  I  hear  nothing  to  the  contrary,  that 
Jliey  are  well  and  happy,  whether  they  think  of  me 
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or  not  is  of  very  little  consequence  in  their  train 
de  vi£,  whatever  it  may  be  to  mine,  who,  by  mix 
ing  yery  little  in  the  bustle  of  the  world,  am  apt  to 
n}ake  a  serious  point  of  the  concerns  of  my  heart, 
£o  wjiich  I  find  much  more  leisure  to  attend,  than 
people  who  are  more  engaged  in  an  attention  to 
things, 

4  thousand  thanks  to  you  for  giving  me  the  hopes 
of  seeiqg  you  in  town  this  winter,  I  am  delighted  at 
the  idea  of  probably  finding  you  there  at  my  arri 
val.  It  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  my  head  has 
aljow^fl  me  tp  proceed  thus  far,  but  I  was  deter 
mined  not  to  omit  this  Post.  I  quite  depend  on 
your  giving  me  very  early,  and  I  trust  good  intel 
ligence  pf  your  malade.  All  happiness  attend  you, 
your  nursery  apd  friends. 


T9- 


BETTER    LXXIII. 

Deal,  Oct.  18,  1772. 

ON  the  first  sight  of  your  hand,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Vesey,  I  had  formed  an  agreeable  expectation 
of  finding  your  Letter  dated  from  some  druid's  cave, 
or  monument :  you  will  easily  guess  my  disappoint 
ment  and  grief  at  finding  your  leaving  Ireland  de 
layed  by  such  a  reason.  I  should  have  been  more 
alarmed,  however,  about  dear  Mrs.  Handcock's  situ 
ation,  if  I  had  received  the  account  from  any  one 
less  tenderly  interested.  But  your  general  sensi 
bility  heightened  by  strong  particular  affection,  has 
I  trust  filled  you  with  worse  apprehensions  than 
there  is  any  real  ground  for.  It  could  not  I  think 
be  expected  that  with  a  violent  contusion,  and  pro 
bably  some  strain,  she  could  be  much  better  in 
.eight  days.  It  is  very  affecting  to  me  to  think,  how 
your  spirits  must  have  been  harassed  during  this 
last  summer.  But  such  events  are  a  source  of  true 
comfort  in  the  reflexion,  when  they  have  called  out 
the  exertions  of  such  a  heart  as  your's.  In  every 

Letter 
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Letter  I  receive  from  Mrs.  Henry,  she  speaks  with 
the  most  lively  gratitude,  and  kind  affection,  of  the 
unwearied  attention  and  goodness  which  she  expe 
rienced  from  you  all  at  Lucan  during  her  melan 
choly  confinement  Indeed  it  was  quite  a  blessing 
that  her  misfortune  should  have  happened  in  a 
place  where  it  received  every  possible  alleviation. 
May  Heaven  recompence  all  the  melancholy  hours 
which  have  been  so  kindly  devoted  to  your  suffeiv 
ing  friends  in  Ireland,  by  many  cheerful  ones  with 
those  who  so  sincerely  and  anxiously  wish  for  you 
in  England. 

It  is  well  for  my  vanity  that  the  Duchess  of 
Leinster  has  no  opportunity  of  comparing  me 
with  the  flattering  picture  drawn  of  me  by  my  kind 
and  partial  friends.  You  once  before  mentioned 
a  desire  of  showing  her  some  of  my  Letters,  and  I 
then  left  you  as  I  do  now  to  follow  your  own  incli 
nation,  or  rather  discretion.  If  your  opinion  of 
the  effect  they  might  be  likely  to  produce,  was  as 
well  grounded,  as  I  am  c  persuded  it  is  sincere,  I 
should  be  happy  in  the  use  which  you  propose  to 
make  of  them,  but  there  is  something  very  different 
in  the  kind  of  impression  made  on  the  heart  of  a 
friend  to  which  they  are  .immediately  addressed, 
and  the  judgment;  qf  an, uninterested  reader.  How- 
iu-j;  ever 


ever  at  all  events,  if  it  will  give  you  pleasure,  you 
have  my  free  consent  to  do  as  you  like  *. 

On  reading  your  description  of  the  beautiful 
situation  of  your  cottage,  I  could  not  help  fetching 
a  sigh,  to  think  how  incapable  you  then  were  of 
enjoying  it.  But  the  walks  of  Paradise  would  lose 
their  charms  if  they  were  haunted  by  the  evils  of 
mortality.  But  it  is  well  for  our  present  imperfect 
virtue,  that  the  innumerable  circumstances  which 
must  concur  to  make  up  the  sum  of  a  single  hour 
pf  happiness,  are  of  so  precarious  a  nature  as  to 
remind  us  perpetually  of  that  dependance,  which  if 
our  enjoyments  were  more  complete  we  should  so 
soon  be  in  danger  of  forgetting. 

It  was  not  till  last  night  I  got  your  Letter,  and 
J  answer  it  immediately  ;  as  I  shall  be  very  anxious 
to  know  how  dear  Mrs.  Handcock  does,  I  must  re 
quest  you  to  be  equally  speedy;  my  affectionate 
Jove  and  best  wishes  attend  her.  Adieu  !  dear 
Mrs.  Vesey.  God  bless  you,  and  send  you  hap 
pily  among  us, 

f  Mrs.  Vesey's  opinion  upon  this  subject  never  varied ; 
find  this  reply  of  Mrs.  Carter  gives  a  complete  and  additional 
Sanction  to  the  present  publication. 


LETTER 


LETTER    LXX1V. 

Clargcs  Street,  May  36,  1773. 

YOUR  spirit  has  a  most  restless  life,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Vcsey,  if  it  is  fluttering  after  all  your 
friends  who  are  now  dispersing  themselves  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven.  It  had  better  have  sat  quiet 
with  me  in  Clarges  Street,  where  I  have  been 
obliged  to  remain  an  idle  hearer  of  the  bustle  of 
others,  as  an  ill-timed  little  fever  has  confined  me 
very  much,  though  not  totally,  to  my  pillow.  This 
is  the  first  day  I  have  felt  any  comfortable  symptoms 
of  returning  health.  My  fever,  I  thank  God,  is 
nearly  gone,  and  I  shall  I  hope  in  a  day  or  two  be 
able  to  join  in  the  hurry  that  is  necessary  to  trans 
port  one  to  a  distance  from  the  spot,  to  which  all 
one's  trumpery  has  been  fixed  for  so  many  months. 
I  hope  to  set  off  for  Kent  next  Wednesday,  and 
to  be  quietly  fixed  there  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  awake  to  all  the  blessings  I  find  in  that  situa 
tion,  and  sometimes  amusing  myself  with  pleasant 
dreams  of  next  winter.  I  need  hot  say  hbtr  prin 
cipal  a  figure  you  will  make  in  the  picture :  for  I 
am  determined  to  hope  without  hesitation  that  you 
ar«  to  be  in  England,  though  when  1  taxed  you 

with 
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%  itb  it,  you  was  so  cruel  as  to  say  you  did  not  think 
so  voursclf. 

• 

In  however  small  a  degree  I  may  have  b^en 
instrumental  to  so  happy  a  change  in  the  friend 
you  mention,  I  am  very  thankful  for  it  But  Indeed 
it  was  the  operation  of  a  higher  power,  whose 
goodness  will  never  suffer  any  honest  mind  to 
wander  m  darkness,  while  it  carefully  and  diligently 
seeks  for  light  The  probity  of  her  character,  a 
strong  sense  of  religion  in  general,  and  a  sincere 
desire  of  discovering  the  truth,  were  such  quali 
fications  03  naturally  lead  to  conviction,  and 
must  always  obtain  the  assistance  necessary  to 
produce  it 

I  hope  your  tenderness  gives  you  more  alarm 
about  dear  Sirs.  Handcock  thaa  is  necessary,  I 
wish  you  could  persuade  her  into  more  exercise. 
I  am  glad  Lady  Primrose  is  so  well,  your  vbit 
wifl  do  her  a  world  of  good.  Do  not  despond, 
you  will  beyond  doubt,  iny  dear  Mrs.  Ve*ev, 
recover  the  delightful  enthusiasm  lor  rural  object*, 
to  which  I  am  persuaded  a  few  dark  clouJs  have 
given  only  a  temporary  interruption.  The  first 
bright  day  will  restore  verdure  to  the  fields,  and 
harmony  to  the  groves,  and  I  hope  to  find  by  your 
next  Letter,  (for  I  fear  you  will  not  return  to  London 
before  I  go)  that  you  are  enjoying  all  the  beauties 
of  the  country  with  your  usual  poetical  spirit  It 


is  but  seldom  perhaps  that  merely  the  increase1  bt 
years  deprives  us  of  innocent  and  reasonable  plea 
sures.  They  are  much  oftener  lost  among  the 
passions  and  interests  and  schemes  of  the  world. 
When  the  mind  has  been  so  happy  as  to  keep 
tolerably  out  of  the  tumult,  it  will,  as  long  as  any 
of  its  faculties  remain,  be  awake  to  every  unso 
phisticated  delight.  Adieu  !  my  head  says  I  must 
have  done,  and  however  unwillingly  I  arn  obliged 
to  obey— God  bless  you. 


LETTER    LXXV. 

Tunstal,  June  8,  1773. 

SOMETHING  whispers  me,  my  dear  Mrs; 
Vesey,  that  you  are  still  in  town,  and  I  feel  a' 
pleasure  in  thinking  I  can  once  more  converse  with 
you  in  Bol ton-row,  before  that  long  absence  iii 
which  my  thoughts  must  travel  over  such  a  length 
of  land  and  sea  to  find  you.  There  is  not  indeed; 
any ,  part  of  the  globe,  to  which  they  would  not 
follow  you,  but  it  is  less  pleasant  to  find  you  in  an 
unknown  region,  and  amidst  objects  with  which  I* 
%  have 


have  no  connection,  than  in  that  dear  green  dressing 
room,  where  I  have  passed  so  many  happy  hours 
with  you.  Amidst  all  the  tender  regrets,  which  I 
feel  from  their  being  so  long  suspended,  I  love  and 
cherish  the  hope  which  enlivens  me  by  the  prospect 
that  they  will  return  again.  In  the  mean  time  let 
us  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  necessary  inter^ 
ruptions  which  .the  best  and  most  eligible  enjoy 
ments  of  society  must  often  undergo  from  the 
condition  of  an  imperfect  and  varying  life ;  and  by 
endeavouring  to  improve  every  opportunity  of  out 
several  situations,  become  more  endeared  to  eacfe 
other,  in  proportion  as  Ve  become  better,  and 
consequently  more  secure  in  the  glad  expectation 
that  when  or  wherever  we  next  meet,  the  meeting 
must  be  happy.- 

I  beg  my'  kind  love  to  Mrs.  Handcoek;  I  hope 
she  has  not  suffered  by  the  hurry  of  her  spirits  ori 
the  suddenness  of  the  scheme  for  setting  out.  Both 
she  and  you  will  have  forgiven  my  abrupt  manner 
of  going  off  on  Tuesday ;  as  I  am  sure  you  will 
both  believe  I  should  have  been  more  civil  if  I  had 
felt  less;  I  was  waked  in  the  night  at  Dartfbrd  by 
a  noble  peat  of  thunder,  and  wished  to  know  if 
you  and  some  more  of  my  friends,  who  love  the 
sublime  of  the  elements,  shared  it  with  me."  i 
thought  on  you  all :  recommending  you  and  myself 
to  heaven ;  and  then  as  none  of  you  were  visibly 

present 
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present  to  speculate  with  me  on  the  tempest,  quietly 
returned  to  sleep  in  the  midst  of  it. 

My  love  to  Miss  Cooper,  and  be  so  good  as  to 
tell  her,  that  if  she  is  in  town  I  believe  Mrs.  Peft- 
nington  will  call  on  her  on  Tuesday  morn,  about 
her  breakfast  hour.  If  you  should  not  be  gone,  I 
am  sure  she  will  be  delighted  to  call  on  you,  and 
her  old  acquaintance  Mrs.  HandcocL  She  begs 
her  compliments  to  you  bothi  I  defer  writing  to 
Mrs.  Montagu  till  I  get  to  Deal ;  but  your  motions 
are  so  uncertain,  that  I  would  not  omit  the  first 
chance  of  a  Letter  finding  you  in  town.  J3e  so 
good  as  to  remember  me  kindly  to  Mr.  Vesey^ 
thank  him  for  my  books,  and  tell  him  I  shall  think 
of  him  with  more  kindness  than  evei^  the  sooner 
he  contrives  to  get  back  to  England.  As  I  have  a 
great  partiality  for  Ireland,  I  am  perfectly  well 
contented  it  should  share  you  with  us,  and  it  is 
welcome  to  all  the  long  days  of  summer :  but  it 
should  in  return  allow  us  some  winter  evenings. 

I  hope  soon  to  hear  from  Miss  Cooper,  and  you 
will  remember  your  promise  of  desiring  her  ta 
acquaint  me  with  your  proceedings,  do  not  add  ta 
your  hurry  by  writing  yourself.  I  propose  being 
at  Deal  to-morrow  evening.  Adieu !  my  dearest 
Mrs.  Vesey ;  God  conduct  you  safely  to  your 
present  destination,  and  restore  you  happily  to 
us  again, 

tfcTTEI* 
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Deal,  July  16,  1773. 

THOUGH  I  longed  impatiently  to  hear 
from  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  your  silence  gave 
jne  no  suspicions.  I  am  too  well  convinced  of 
your  affection  to  a  friend  who  so  sincerely  loves 
you,  not  to  believe  that  you  would  think  often  and 
.kindly  of  me,  whether  you  told  me  so  or  not. 
Yet  one  is  always  pleased  by  every  confirmation  of 
an  interesting  truth,  even  where  the  conviction  is 
ever  so  strong,  and  I  heartily  thank  you  for  every 
affectionate  expression  in  your  Letter. 

By  this  time  I  hope  you  are  in  health  and  good 
spirits,  enjoying  all  the  beauties  of  Lucan,  and  all 
the  delightful  reveries  of  your  own  imagination.  I 
lament  for  you  who  I  hope  will  so  often  travel 
through  Wales,  that  its  poetical  and  romantic 
grandeur  is  so  tamed  and  dwindled,  that  you  were 
obliged  to  go  so  far  out  of  your  way  to  find  a  spot 
capable  of  amusing  you  with  the  danger  of  break 
ing  your  neck.  Probably,  however,  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country  so  altered  mayfeel  more  obligations 
to  the  prosaic  taste  of  the  turnpike  commissioners 
than  you  do.  Safety,  ease,  and  convenience  are 
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though  the  sublime  objects  of  untamed  nature 
afford  so  high  an  entertainment  to  the  imagination 
of  a  poetical  traveller. 

I  sent  your  Letter  to  Miss  Cooper  by  the  very 
next  Post  after  it  arrived.  I  heartily  thank  you  for 
giving  me  leave  to  read  it ;  when  I  saw  that  it  was 
not  sealed,  I  longed  for  the  permission  which  I 
found  so  kindly  granted  at  the  end  of  your  Letter 
to  me.  Miss  Cooper  is  such  a  wretch  that  she  has 
not  writ  to  thank  me  for  the  conveyance  of  what  I 
know  would  give  her  so  much  pleasure.  When  I 
heard  from  her,  she  was  preparing  to  go  to  Bromley ; 
but  she  did  not  omit  mentioning  dear  Mrs.  Hand- 
cock's  galanterie  of  the  tea  cups ;  iny  love  and 
thanks  to  her,  but  I  fmnly  believe  we  neither  of  us 
needed  any  such  memento  of  her,  but  I  am  sure 
we  shall  both  iind  the  tea  much  the  better,  which 
is  conveyed  to  us  in  such  a  proof  of  her  friendship 
for  us. 

Lady  Ancram  and  Mrs.  Crofton  are  at  Deal 
Castle,  and  I  hope  are  likely  to  remain  there  the 
most  part  of  the  summer.  They  both  enquired 
much  after  *you — The  match  between  Lord  Car 
marthen,  and  Lady  E.  D'arcy  seems  to  be  renou6 
tout  de  bon.  I  wish  you  joy  of  finding  a  live 
genius  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea :  which  I  am  per 
suaded 
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suaded  you  would  think  the  next  good  thing,  to 
meeting  the  ghost  of  a  druid. 

You  ask  me  why  the  "  head  is  always  so  sus 
picious  of  the  heart."  Indeed,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Vesey,  it  would  be  happy  for  us  if  this  was  always 
the  case,  particularly  in  that  instance  in  which  you 
seem  to  think  it  so  strange,  "  the  emotions  of  the 
most  innocent  affection."  It  is  upon  this  very 
account  that  they  require  the  strictest  guard,  and 
the  most  careful  direction.  Our  wrong  dispositions 
are  open  enemies,  which  at  the  first  view  declare 
war  against  our  virtue  and  our  happiness.  Our 
innocent  affections  are  amiable  but  imprudent 
friends,  which,  if  they  are  suffered  to  take  the  lead, 
may  carry  us  through  flowery  paths  into  situations 
of  inextricable  perplexity  and  danger ;  though  the 
most  endearing  and  valuable  companions  of  our 
wa'y,  when  they  are  taught  to  submit  to  a  proper 
guidance. 

I  hope  soon  to  hear  from  you,  and  pray  tell  me 
when  I  may  again  frank  my  Letters  to  Mr.  Vesey ; 
though  if  you  are  wise  you  will  conceal  it,  for  there 
is  no  guessing  whether  I  might  not  have  pursued 
the  subject  you  threw  in  my  way  through  another 
sheet,  if  I  had  been  perfectly  sure  my  dissertation 
was  worth  the  encrease  of  postage,  which,  happily 
for  you,  I  do  not  think  a  very  clear  point.  Heaveo 
bless  you. 

G  %  LETTER 
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Deal,  Sept.  2,  1773. 

IT  is  impossible  for  me,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Vesey,  to  begin  my  Letter  with  any  other  subject 
than  that  which  I  am  sure  must  at  present  be  so 
near  your  heart  as  the  loss  of  our  excellent  and 
dear  Lord  Lyttelton  *.  To  his  friends  alone  this 
is  a  melancholy  event,  to  himself  I  trust  it  proves 
most  joyful.  From  a  world  which  so  little  deserved 
his  virtues  he  is  removed  to  the  applauding  society 
of  saints  and  angels,  and  to  the  righteous  Judge, 
who  will  reward  them.  Except  the  testimony  of  a 
good  conscience,  a  long  series  of  disappointments 
in  every  human  pursuit  left  him  a  very  small  portion 
of  happiness  below.  His  great  integrity,  his  amiable 
simplicity,  and  the  gentle  temper  of  his  mind,  ren 
dered  him  unfit  for  the  advancements  of  life,  which 
in  this 'bad  world  are  procured  and  supported  by 
arts  to  which  his  soul  was  an  utter  stranger  \  and 

'*  Some  passages  of  this  and  the  following  Letter  were 
printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Carter,  but  they  are  inserted 
here  in  order  to  preserve  the  connexion  of  the  Letters,  which 
would  have  been  incomplete  without  them. 

5  the 
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the  affections  of  his  heart  were  disappointed  in 
every  scheme  of  that  domestic  comfort  which  he 
was  so  peculiarly  qualified  to  impart  and  to  enjoy. 
He  was  a  noble  and  edifying  example  of  the  power 
of  Christian  principles  in  many  instances,  and  very 
particularly  in  that  absolute  resignation  to  the 
divine  will,  which  calmed  his  mind  amidst  all  the 
storms  which  with  almost  unremitting  violence  beat 
upon  him.  In  all  the  conversations  upon  his  mis 
fortunes  to  which  I  have  been  witness,  I  do  not 
recollect  ever  to  have  heard  him  utter  a  single 
murmur  or  complaint.  It  pleased  God  to  try  him 
in  the  "  furnace  of  affliction,"  and  like  gold  he 
came  out  with  the  greater  purity  and  the  brighter 
lustre. — The  concluding  scene  of  his  life  was  con 
formable  to  all  the  past.  The  account  is  very 
affecting,  but  very  delightful.  His  sun  set  in  calm 
splendour  without  a  cloud,  his  mind  was  supported 
by  Christian  faith,  and  his  hopes  were  full  of  im 
mortality. — Mr.  Pepys  was  with  him  at  Hagley  to 
the  last;  and  as  Mrs.  Montagu  will  have  very 
particular  accounts  from  him,  she  will  probably, 
when  her  mind  is  sufficiently  composed,  transmit 
them  to  you.  I  had  a  Letter  from  her  last  night ; 
I  thank  God  her  health  has  not  suffered  from  this 
stroke.  She  appears  as  deeply  affected  by  it  as  one 
would  naturally  suppose  her  to  be,  and  expresses 

herself 
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herself  with  as  much  piety  as  sensibility  on  her 
melancholy  loss  of  such  a  friend. 

I  hope  you  have  by  this  time  got  rid  of  the  con 
sequences  of  your  bathing.  Indeed  you  are  most 
intolerably  rash.  Do  pray  give  yourself  up  a  little 
more  to  the  directions  of  Mrs.  Handcock.  Her 
sober  good  sense  will  correct  your  fancies,  and  her 
affection  is  too  strong  to  suffer  her  to  laugh  when 
there  is  the  least  reasonable  cause  of  alarm.  By 
guarding  against  imaginary  distempers  you  are  in 
perpetual  real  danger  from  misapplied  and  improper 
remedies.  Your  prescriptions  agree  better  with 
your  friends  than  with  yourself.  You  have  sent 
Lady  Dartrey  to  me  in  very  comfortable  health, 
which  I  hope  Bristol  will  confirm  against  the  attacks 
of  winter.  Her  sweet  little  boy,  though  always 
very  healthy,  has  evidently  acquired  a  greater 
degree  of  firmness,  and  some  addition  to  his  fairy 
size,  since  he  has  been  here.  She  goes  to  Bristol 
next  week,  and  had  set  her  heart  on  carrying  the 
child  with  her,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  so  much  more 
beneficial  for  him  to  continue  some  time  longer  here, 
that  with  her  usual  submission  to  every  reasonable 
opposition  she  has  agreed  to  leave  him  behind. 
There  is  nothing  very  surprizing  in  your  tendency 
to  love  dear  Lady  Dartrey  prodigiously.  The  more 
you  become  acquainted  with  her,  the  more  irre*- 

sistible 
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sistible  you  will  find  it.  Her  understanding  is  clear, 
lively,  and  elegant,  her  imagination  highly  poetical, 
her  virtues  are  fixed  on  the  steadiest  principles  of 
religion,  and  her  heart  is  amiable  to  a  degree  which 
to  any  one  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  it  can 
scarcely  be  described. 

As  to  your  question,  Cynosure  *  is  one  of  the 
names  of  the  polar  star,  which  I  think  will  solve 
your  difficulty.  It  is  perhaps  too  uncommon  and 
scientific  a  word,  and  if  the  thought  was  good  for 
much,  one  would  wish  that  Milton  had  not  by  this 
expression  obscured  it.  I  hope  you  have  by  this 
time  heard  from  Miss  Cooper,  and  you  will  have 
found  that  she  had  too  good  an  excuse  for  not 
writing  sooner;  she  is,  however,  I  thank  God, 
better  now,  though  not  as  well  as  her  friends  wish 
her :  I  had  a  Letter  to-day.  I  beg  to  be  kindly 
remembered  to  Mr.  Vesey  and  Mrs.  Handcock. 
Farewell,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey.  God  bless  you. 
May  we  be  the  better  by  reflecting  on  the  friend 

*  The  Cynosure  of  neigh  b' ring  eyes.  L'Allegro. 

A  striking  instance,  among  many  others,  of  pedantry  in  our 
great  poet,  which  Mrs.  Carter's  correct  judgment  could  not 
approve.  It  seems  probable  that  Milton's  taste  was  vitiated 
by  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Italian  Poets.  Cynosure, 
in  its  proper  sense,  is  not  the  polar  star,  but  the  constellation 
of  Ursa  Minor,  of  which  the  polar  star  is  a  part. 

whc? 
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who  is  removed  from  us,  and  thankful  for  those 
whom  the  divine  goodness  permits  us  to  enjoy. 


LETTER    LXXVIIL 

Deal,  Sept.  17,  1773. 

THOUGH  you  must  have  received  a  Letter 
me  before  your's  could  arrive  here,  yet  as 
you  wish  to  hear  Iroiu  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey, 
I  cannot  forbear  writing  again,  though  I  have  no 
new  inionuation  to  give  you ;  as  when  I  condoled 
with  you  in  my  last  Letter  on  the  loss  of  our 
excellent  friend,.  I  tpld  you  all  the  particulars  I  had 
learnt  in  regard  to  this  interesting  subject.  It  is  a 
great  blessing  to  us  both  that  our  dear  Mrs.  Mon? 
tagu's  health  has  not  been  affected  by  this  trying 
stroke. 

Jt  is  very  true  that  the  death  of  a  friend  is  an 
awakening  call  to  the  heart,  to  which  it  is  our  duty 
and  pur  interest  to  attend.  Such  an  awful  and 
Affecting  memento  should  alarm  our  carelessness 
excite  pujr  diligence  in  every  duty  J;hat  may 
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contribute  to  our  reunion  with  every  virtuous  partner 
of  our  hearts.  Such  &  disposition  will  sanctify  our 
sorrows,  and  give  an  .employment  to  our  minds* 
jBut  do  not  let  us,  my  dear  friend,  "  sorrow  like 
those  without  aope ;"  nor  when  one  blessing  is  re 
moved,  deject  our  spirits  by  melancholy  apprehen 
sions  about  the  rest.  Surely  such  hopes  as  become 
&  Christian  will  find  no  difficulty  in  their  admission 
to  a  heart  like  your's,  if  it  was  fearly  allowed  to 
discover  t  eir  excellency  and  importance,  and  was 
not  driven  back  by  the  hurry  and  tumult  of  the 
world ;  that  world  which  never  can  bestow  any  real 
and  secure  enjoyment  unless  it  is  connected  with 
jthe  hope  of  a  better.  The  dark  cloud  of  death  is 
ever  impending  over  the  gayest  scenes,  and  surely 
jt  must  be  worth  our  utmost  thought  and  attention 
£o  seek  for  some  assistance  to  penetrate  the  shade, 
and  discover  the  prospect  of  immortality  and  happi 
ness  beyond  it.  Do  not  turn  your  thoughts  with 
such  despondency  from  the  view  of  your  return  to 
^England,  where,  God  be  thanked,  there  are  so 
jnany  friends  who  love  and  wish  for  you.  J^et  us 
look  forward  with  cheerful  expectation  to  our  all 
meeting  again ;  and  if  we  indulge  this  hope  with 
that  proper  sense  of  dependance  on  Him  who  alone 
has  the  power  of  accomplishing  it,  we  shall  be  just 
fts  well  (perhaps  much  better)  disposed  to  submit 

to 
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to  a  disappointment,  as  if  we  tormented  ourselves 
by  a  perpetual  forecast  of  it;  and  all  our  anticipa 
tion  of  uncertain  evils  is  only  just  so  much  misery 
a  pure  perte. 

J  most  heartily  thank  you  for  your  delightful  ac 
count  of  the  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Dunbar  exerts 
herself  to  diffuse  happiness  around  her.  So  much 
activity  of  virtue  is  such  a  triumph  over  the  strong 
impediment  of  an  uncommon  degree  of  natural  in 
dolence  as  nothing  but  those  principles  by  which 
she  is  uniformly  guided  could  possibly  effect.  I 
am  charmed  with  your  picture  of  the  Chapel.  I 
think  Mrs.  Dunbar  has  too  good  a  taste  ever  to  re 
store  the  gilding,  or  obliterate  the  venerable  traces 
of  the  sombre  pencil  of  time. 

Though  you  could  not  seduce  me  out  of  the  plain 
turn-pike-road,  nor  convince  me  that  it  was  worth 
the  hazard  of  travelling  in  the  dark,  merely  to  take 
a  view  of  some  spruce  villa  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  or  a  square  brick  house  with  broad  sash 
windows,  once  inhabited  by  good  Queen  Anne,  I 
do  think  my  genius  for  the  sublime  could  not  have 
withstood  your  invitation  to  such  a  scene  of  wild 
natural  grandeur  as  you  describe,  and  I  am  not 
sure  whether  I  should  not  even  have  followed  Miss 
Vesey  into  so  noble  a  recess  of — "  The  lone  ma 
jesty  of  untamed  nature." 

Ire- 
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I  return  you  Lord  Valencia's  Letter,  which  does 
him  great  honour ;  and  I  hope  is  a  proof  that  he 
has  profited  by  the  great  blessing  of  being  con 
nected  with  so  excellent  a  friend.  My  summer 
friends  in  this  place  are  taking  their  flight  like  the 
swallows.  Lord  and  Lady  Dartrey  went  last  week. 
Lady  Ancram  and  Mrs.  Crofton  on  Monday :  the 
former  is  to  return  in  a  few  days,  but  Mrs.  Crofton 
takes  up  her  winter  abode  in  town  sans  retour.  I 
was  very  unfortunate  in  not  being  able  to  spend  the 
last  day  with  them,  as  they  kindly  wished  me. 
But  my  father  was  unwell,  and  I  did  not  care  to 
leave  him  at  dinner ;  and  in  the  afternnoon,  when  I 
could  have  gone,  my  head  sent  me  at  six  o'clock  to 
my  pillow. 

The  last  time  I  heard  from  Miss  Cooper  she  was 
got  better ;  probably  she  has  told  you  that  the  King 
has  given  Dr.  Beattie  a  pension  of  200/.  a  year :  at 
which  I  think  every  friend  to  genius,  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  religion  and  of  virtue,  will  rejoice. 
The  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beattie  have  been  at  Sandleford, 
but  were  preparing  to  leave  it  when  I  heard  last 
from  Mrs.  Montagu.  Mrs.  Scott  is  still  with  her. 
My  affectionate  love  to  Mrs.  Handcock  and  Mrs. 
Dunbar.  I  rejoice  to  hear  she  is  so  near  you.  Do 
pray  write  soon.  It  cannot,  I  think,  hurt  your 
Spirits  to  converse  with  a  friend  in  whom  you  have 

so 
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so  kind  a  confidence,  and  of  whose  sincere  affec 
tion  and  most  ardent  wishes  for  your  happiness  you 
cannot  doubt.  May  God  bless  and  preserve  you, 
and  give  you  every  assistance  you  need. 


LETTER    LXXIX. 

Peal,  Sept.  25,  1773. 

THOUGH  I  wrote  to  you  not  above  a 
"week  before  I  received  your  last  kind  Letter,  yet 
as  you  tell  me  it  is  a  consolation  to  you  to  hear 
from  me,  I  cannot  forbear  writing  so  soon  again, 
It  grieves  me  to  find  your  spirits  are  still  so  low ; 
but  do  endeavour  to  raise  them  from  the  melan 
choly  chambers  of  the  grave,  to  those  glad  regions 
of  immortality  and  happiness,  where  I  trust  our 
excellent  friend  is  rejoicing  in  his  escape  from  the 
sufferings  of  probationary  life.  It  would  be  abso 
lutely  selfish  to  wish  him  back  again  into  a  world 
where  his  trials  derived  their  most  painful  acuteness 
from  the  sensibility  of  his  virtue. 

How  could  you  think  that  1  could  ever  give  my 
consent  for  printing  that  incorrect  and  imperfect 
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sketch  *,  which  the  first  effusions  of  my  heart  na 
turally  produced,  when  I  was  conversing  with  a 
common  friend  so  nearly  interested  in  the  subject? 
I  join  with  you  in  wishing  there  may  be  a  well  writ 
life  of  good  Lord  Lyttelton  :  but  I  am  very  far  froin 
being  equal  to  such  a  task. 

Though  I  agree  with  you  in  the  great  use  that 
'may  be  derived  from  an  account  of  the  life  of  a 
character  of  distinguished  excellence,  I  differ  from 
you  with  regard  to  the  persons  who  will  receive  the 
"benefit  from  works  of  this  kind.  They  contribute, 
as  tevery  thing  else  does,  to  make  the  good  better, 
ft  ut  seldom  or  never  to  reform  the  bad.  Those 
xvhom  you  justly  characterize  by  the  title  of  "  Un 
feeling  scoffers,"  are  as  impenetrable  to  example  as 
they  are  to  reason ;  and  though,  as  you  say,  they 
may  be  silenced,  they  will  not  be  convinced  :  for 
conviction  is  not  an  operation  of  the  head,  but  df 
the  heart.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  inspiration ;  and 
common  sense  and  experience  bear  ample  testi 
mony  to  its  truth.  You  say  Lord  Lyttelton  "  be 
came  a  Christian  from  philosophical  enquiry." — 
But  upon  that  enquiry  he  entered  with  a  mind  un-> 
disturbed  by  passion  and  unbiassed  by  prejudice, 

*  Of  the  character  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  in  the  first  Letter 
written  after  Ms  death. 

and 
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and  consequently  with  a  heart  full  of  virtuous  dis 
positions.  Had  his  head  been  ever  so  speculative 
and  philosophical,  with  the  pride  and  malevolence, 
and  dissoluteness  of  Bolingbroke,  or  the  pert  para 
doxical  vanity  of  Hume ;  with  all  his  enquiries  he 
had  remained  an  unbeliever. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  mentioning  Mrs. 
D unbar,  for,  alas,  I  never  hear  any  thing  from  her 
self:  be  so  good  as  to  mention  in  your  next  when 
they  talk  of  leaving  Ireland.  Lady  Dartrey  is 
gone  to  Bath  instead  of  Bristol,  as  his  Lordship 
has  been  ordered  the  Bath  waters :  she  continues, 
I  thank  God,  well.  When  I  last  heard  from  Miss 
Cooper  she  was  tolerable,  and  talked  of  going  to 
Encombe. 

God  bless  you,  my  dearest  Mrs.  Vesey,  and 
raise  your  spirits  from  their  present  melancholy 
views  to  happier  prospects  !  Pray  write  soon,  for 
I  shall  be  very  anxious  till  I  hear  from  you. 


LETTER 


LETTER    LXXX. 

Deal,  Dec.  8,  1773. 

YeruR  Letter,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  was 
writ  when  your  mind  was  sobered  and  composed  by 
the  quiet  retirement  of  Lucan  :  my  answer  will  find 
you  amidst  the  hurry  and  flutter  of  Dublin,  where, 
too  probably,  alas,  the  tumults  of  the  world  will 
not  much  dispose  your  mind  for  fixing  on  the 
subjects  which  engaged  it  in  the  vacant  hours  of 
calm  uninterrupted  solitude.  Yet  I  know  you 
will  wish  to  hear  from  me :  and  I  shall  naturally 
follow  the  train  of  thought  into  which  your  Letter 
leads  me,  whether  or  not  you  have  forsaken  it  your 
self*. 

When  I  recommended  Sherlock's  Sermons,  I  be 
lieve  I  did  it  with  some  exception ;  many,  indeed 
most  of  them,  are  very  excellent.  Most  of  those 
in  which  he  defends  the  general  truth  of  Christia 
nity,  and  answers  the  cavils  of  unbelievers,  are 
writ  with  a  clearness  and  a  spirit  which  are  seldom 
equalled.  'But  in  some  others  he  is  obscure  and 
confused,  and  seems  either  not  to  have  understood 


Here  follows  what  is  printed  in  page  6l7  of  Mrs.  Carter's 

himself, 
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himself,  or  not  to  have  wished  to  be  understood  by 
others.  Upon  some  occasions  too,  he  appears  to 
me  to  have  caught  the  -spirit  of  the  society  *  to 
which  he  preached,  and  to  be  a.  great  deal  too 
clever.  Archbishop  Seeker's  Sermons  are  abso 
lutely  free  from  these  objections,  and  are,  I  think, 
upon  the  whole  the  most  calculated  to  awaken  the 
conscience  and  amend  the  heart,  of  any  that  perhaps 
were  ever  published. 

You  have  drawn  such  a  fine  sombre  picture  of 
your  situation  at  Bath,  as  would  have  delighted  my 
gothic  imagination  if  I  had  not  deeply  felt  for  the 
sad  effect  it  had  upon  your's.  There  can,  I  think* 
be  little  doubt  but  that  a  long  attention  to  the  scenes 
which  you  describe,  immediately  succeeded  by  such 
a  distemper,  was  the  mechanical  cause  of  that 
dreadful  idea  which  so  strongly  took  possession  of 
you.  But  give  me  leave,  my  dear  friend,  to  ob- 
serve>  that  the  more  painfully  you  feel  the  impres 
sion  of.  this  dreadful  delirium,  the  more  you  should 
be  excited  to,  counteract  it,  by  applying  your 
thoughts  to  the  only  remedy  against  its  terrors. 
Christianity  alone  can  brighten  the  dark  passage 
with  which  your  imagination  was  too  long  engaged, 
and  open  the  .prospect  of  life  and  immortality  be 
yond  it. 

:v'.o :'.i.'J  .nl/.  V  ^IVv-fii  «J  fj'rfahq  «  :•  .i*  <v/ufM  3*aH  * 
*  He  was  Master  of  the  Temple. 

I  an) 


I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  anecdote  of 
the  young  Duke  of  Leinster,  which  was  extremely 
affecting,  and  very  much  to  his  honour.  You  talk 
of  losing  the  Duchess.  Is  she  to  come  to  England? 
Our  dear  Mrs.  Montagu  has  had  no  return  of  fever 
since  she  came  to  town,  I  hope  therefore  it  is  en 
tirely  gone.  I  am  happy  to  say  she  is  cautious,  and 
when  I  last  heard  from  her  she  had  not  once  been 
out  of  an  evening.  Her  spirits  do  not  seem  to  be 
good ;  but  perhaps  this  may  be  no  disadvantage  to 
her  health,  for  which  they  are  generally  apt  to  be 
too  good. 

I  propose  to  leave  this  place  the  28th  of  this 
month.  If  you  are  not  so  very  good  as  to  let  me  hear 
from  you  before  I  go,  I  hope  you  will,  however, 
give  me  the  pleasure  of  a  Letter  very  soon  after  I 
get  to  town.  Consider  how  much  I  shall  want  it 
to  comfort  me  for  your  absence,  which  I  shall  feel 
so  much  more  sensibly  than  I  do-  here,  when  I  am 
within  a  few  doors  of  the  house  where  I  spent  so 
many  happy  hours  of  almost  every  day  with  you 
last  winter.  Adieu,  God  bless  you,  and  direct  you 
into  the  path  of  true  happiness. 


-VOL.  1Y.  H  LETTER 


LETTER   LXXXI. 

Clarges  Street,  Jan  25,  1774" 

INDEED,  my  dear  friend,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  think  even  the  tumult  of  Dublin  a  more 
reasonable  amusement  than  "  the  silent  church 
yard,"  if,  like  Plato's  discontented  ghosts*,  the 
mind  only  hovers  over  that  scene  of  melancholy 
and  desolation,  and  does  not  penetrate  into  the 
world  of  life  and  activity  and  social  joy,  which  are 
lodged  beyond  it;  from  whence  perhaps  the  gentle 
spirit  of  him  whose  removal  you  lament,  looks  back 
with  kind  compassion  on  the  imperfect,  interrupted, 
and  insecure  enjoyments  of  the  friends  whom  he 
has  left  behind  him. 

Ma  I'linom  chino  alia  terra,  al  ciel  non  rntra 
Sol  perche  troppo  sente,  e  poco  crede. 

Faith  indeed  is  the  only  medicine,  that  can  as* 
suage  the  pains  of  sentiment :  and  they  whose  hearts 
are  apt  to  feel  the  most  severely,  are  the  most  par- 

*  From  this  passage  of  Plato,  Milton  appears  to  have  bor- 
jowed  the  idea  contained  in  those  highly  poetical,  but  ungram- 
matical,  lines  in  Comus,  which  begin,  "  Such  are  those  thick 
and  gloomy  shadows  damp." 

ticularty 
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ticularly  concerned  to  strengthen  the  one  in  propor 
tion  to  the  other. 

You  need  not,  I  hope,  be  under  any  particular 
concern  about  Mrs.  Montagu..  I  found  her,  God 
be  thanked,  much  better  than  I,  expected. .  The 
fever  which  had  so  greatly  alarmed  me  by  its  long 
continuance  in  the  summer,  is  effectually  removed ; 
she  is  not  thinner,  I  believe,  than  she  was  last 
winter,  and  her  looks  are  not  unhealthy*  .  Mrs. 
Dun  bar  and  Mrs.  J.  Pitt  are  very  well.  Mrs.  J, 
Pitt,  whose  active  spirit  of  benevolence  is  always 
at  work  for  the  good  of  the  friendless,  and  dis 
tressed,  has  proposed  a  scheme  for  examining  into 
the  merit  of  petitions  for  charity :  to  relieve  those 
who  are  really  entitled  to  it,  and,  as  far  as  can  be 
lawfully  done,  punish  impostors  and  cheats. .  Whe 
ther  it  will  succeed  or  not,  I  cannot  tell : .  but  one 
feels  a  satisfaction  from  even  the  consultations  upon 
such  a  subject.  Mr.  Pitt  enters  warmly  into  the 
project.  Several  of  our  friends  had  a  meeting 
upon  it  last  Sunday  evening,  and  are  to  meet  again 
for  the  same  purpose  the  next*.  I  could  not 
help  reflecting  with  how  much  more  real  pleasure 
this  party  retired  to  their  pillows  after  a  Sunday 
evening  spent  in  this  manner,  than  if  it  had  been 
past  amidst  the  gay  tumult  of  the  world. 

*  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Ladies'  Charitable  Society. 

M  2  Miss 
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Miss  Cooper  is  better  in  health  than  she  was  last' 
winter. — Lady  Primrose,  I  think,  in  appearance 
much  the  same.  I  met  your  friend  the  Duchess  of 
Montagu  there  one  evening :  and  for  most  part  of 
the  time  there  was  no  other  company,  which  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Duchess  talk 
more  than  I  ever  had  done,  and  consequently 
enough  to  convince  me  of  all  I  have  heard  you 
say  to  her  advantage.  Indeed  the  party  was  so  very 
pleasant,  that  I  was  extremely  sorry  when  it  came 
to  an  end. 

It  is  talking  in  much  too  gloomy  a  style,  when 

you  say  you  "  cannot  look  through  the  perspective 

of  time  to  come,  upon   this   earth,  with  any  hope 

of  sunshine."     The  tender  regret  which  we  must 

feel  for  the  present  loss  of  those  who  have  finished 

their  journey  before  us,  surely  ought  to  be  mixed 

with  a  high  degree  of  thankfulness  for  the  numbers 

who  are  still  continued  to  accompany  and  enliven 

our  way ;  and  with  a  cheerful  hope  that  a  gracious 

Providence  will  ever  supply  all  those  supports  and 

comforts  which  we  need  to  our  very  latest  stage,  if  we 

endeavour  to  entitle  ourselves  to  its  assistance  and 

protection.     Whenever  "  it  appears  to  you  as  if 

there  was  no  stand  necessary  for  you  to  keep,"  coi> 

suit  your  reason,  consult  your  Bible,  and  both  will 

tell  you  that  such  an  appearance  is  absolutely  false. 

Without  recurring  to  any  effects  produced  upon  the 

general 
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general  system,  every  individual  in  every  -stage, 
and  under  every  circumstance  of  existence,  has  a 
a  post  to  maintain,  in  which  it  is  placed  by  the 
sovereign  Disposer  of  the  universe  :  on  a  diligent 
attention  to  the  duties  arising  from  that  situation, 
whatever  it  be,  and  not  from  a  desertion  of  it,  must 
all  our  happiness  depend. 

It  heartily  grieves  me  to  find  you  suffer  so  much 
from  the  want  of  quiet  sleep.  I  fear  this  com 
plaint  is  not  likely  to  get  much  better  while  you 
continue  in  Dublin.  The  agitation  of  spirits,  raised 
by  crowded  assemblies  and  heated  rooms,  is  such 
an  enemy  to  repose,  as  I  fear  no  medicine  can  be 
able  to  counteract.  Indeed  it  would  do  you  a 
vast  deal  more  good  to  try  whether  some  change  of 
air,  of  hours,  and  mode  of  living,  might  not  re 
medy  this  evil,  than  to  amuse  yourself  with  specu 
lations  on  the  remote  and  hidden  causes  from 
whence  it  arises.  You  bid  me  tell  you  what  nei 
ther  I,  nor  any  other  mortal  can  tell.  The  manner 
in  which  soul  and  body  is  affected  by  each  other 
is  one  of  those  impenetrable  secrets  with  which, 
because  it  is  impenetrable,  we  have  no  concern, 
All  our  business  is  to  improve  the  moral  conse 
quences  arising  from  it,  and  exalt  our  ignorance 
into  a  virtue.  Our  being  so  little  able  to  account 
for  a  point  so  intimately  near  us,  affords  a  striking 
lesson  of  humility,  and  should  check  our  idle  curio 
sity 
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sity  and  extravagant  demands  in  other  instances  of 
truth  beyond  our  conprehension. 

This  Letter  was  begun  some  days  ago,  but  the 
thaw  so  relaxed  me,  and  made  such  a  poor  animal 
of  me,  that  I  was  unable  to  'finish  it.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  tell  you  how  sincerely  I  regret  sending 
you  a  Letter,  instead  of  the  delighful  intercourse 
of  cards  and  twisted  notes.  But  I  relieve  this 
painful  feeling  by  looking  forward  to  the  hopes  of 
next  winter.  I  was  last  night  at  Mrs.  Ord's,  with 
Mrs.  Montagu,  and  she  was  very  well  and  in  very 
good  spirits.  We  called  first  on  dear  Lady  Dar- 
trey,  who  is  looking  better  than  I  ever  saw  her, 
and  is  literally  grown  fat :  Miss  Cooper  was  there, 
and  they  all  desire  their  love  to  you,  and  regret 
almost  as  much,  (and  I  believe  I  might  say  quite),  as 
I  do,  the  not  seeing  you  amongst  us ;  but  we  talked 
with  pleasure  and  delight  of  our  expectations  for 
next  winter.  Let  me  hear  from  you  soon.  God 
bless  you,  my  dear  friend.  Adieu. 


LETTER 
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LETTER    LXXXII. 

Clargcs  Street,  April  25, 

BY  this  time  I  hope,  my  destr  Mrs.  Vesey, 
that  indisposition  which  ,gave  so  melancholy  a 
tincture  to  your  ideas  is  perfectly  removed,  *and 
that  you  think  of  your  friends  as  engaged  in  their 
several  pursuits  and  walking  up  and  down  the  sur 
face  of  the  earth,  and  not  slumbering  in  a  church 
yard.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  in 
the  conduct  of  the  mind,  to  prevent  its  being  in 
fluenced  by  the  phantoms  of  disordered  health ; 
and  people  of  weak  nerves  should  be  early  taught 
to  guard  against  the  misrepresentations  of  dis 
temper.  This  caution  is  much  more  in  our  power, 
I  am  convinced,  than  is  usually  supposed:  and  yet 
I  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  seen  it  taught  or 
recommended  in  any  treatise  of  education  that  has 
ever  fallen  in  my  way. 

For  fear  you  should  still  retain  any  painful  ap 
prehensions  about  your  friends,  I  am  so  happy  as 
to  be  able  to  acquaint  you  that  they  are  all  as  well 
as  usual.  Mrs.  Montagu  is  I  hope  upon  the  whole 
better  than  usual.  She  has  frequent  little  attacks, 
which  must  be  expected  from  great  exertions  opera 
ting 
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ting  on  very  delicate  health,  but  they  soon  pass 
off,  and  there  is  no  teaching  her  moderation  in  her 
amusements  and  societies.  She  talks  of  going  to 
Tun  bridge  before  she  sets  out  for  Northumberland  : 
and  I  hope  she  will  visit  it  too  after  her  return,  for 
the  waters  always  do  her  more  good  than  any  me 
dicine,  because  they  seem  to  strengthen  and 
brace  her  nerves. — As  to  myself  I  go  on  much  as 
usual,  sometimes  better,  sometimes  worse;  and 
never  bad  enough  to  give  you  any  reasonable  alarm 
about  me.  Miss  Cooper  seems  to  have  quite  re 
covered  what  she  suffered  from  too  great  fatigue 
while  she  engaged  in  a  particular  department  of 
our  society  *.  Boerhaave's  fever  powder  and  re 
signing  her  post  have  restored  her  health.  She  is 
going  to  Bristol  this  summer  to  meet  some  friends 
from  Ireland.  The  general  dispersion  will  now 
soon  begin,  which  is  always  an  unpleasant  circum 
stance,  but  you  cannot  imagine  with  how  different 
feeling  I  take  leave  of  a  winter  which  ends  in  your 
departure  from  England,  from  that  which  encourages 
me  to  look  forward  to  your  return,  at  the  next  re 
union  of  our  friends. 


*  The  Ladies'  Charitable  Society  mentioned  before,  in 
which  the  Ladies  took  unwearied  pains  in  examining  the 
merits  and  necessities  of  the  petitioners,  and  giving  relief  ac- 
jpordingly. 

5  And 
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And  yet  the  fairest  expectations  of  meeting  those 
we  love  must  be  liable  to  perpetual  clouds,  unless 
the  mind  is  habituated  to  extend  the  prospect 
beyond  a  world  which  must  ever  be  liable  to 
disappointment.  Indeed  I  grieve  for  what  you 
call  your  melancholy  fancies :  but,  my  dear 
friend,  why  will  you  suffer  your  imagination  to 
fix  itself  on  the  dismal  sound  of  the  passing 
bell,  and  the  dark  chambers  of  the  grave,  instead 
of  teaching  it  to  wander  through  the  regions 
of  light  and  immortality,  amidst  the  great  com 
munity  of  happy  spirits  ?  You  love  society :  take 
a  view  of  that  brilliant  assembly  described  by  an 
author  (Heb.  xii..  22,  &c,)  who  gives  such  excellent 
rules  for  securing  an  admission  to  it :  and  when 
any  painful  ideas  of  separation  deject  you,  let  it 
comfort  your  heart. 

The  Charitable  Society  is  soon  to  break  up  for 
the  summer  months,  but  it  is  to  begin  again  in 
November.  In  the  mean  time  some  care  will  be 
taken  of  such  objects  as  by  age  and  sickness  are 
disabled  from  working.  Our  new  subscription  is 
to  begin  in  January.  I  should  think  there  could 
be  no  objection  to  your  becoming  a  member  of 
the  society  when  you  are  in  England,  from  any 
patriotic  principles,  as  so  very  considerable  a  part 
of  the  objects  relieved  by  it  are  Irish.  I  wish  you 

well 
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well  through  your  mythological  quartos  *.  I  have 
nearly  got  to  the  end  with  the  same  opinion  I 
began. 

Lady  Arabella  Denny  has  been  some  weeks  in 
town,  but  we  must  soon  resign  her  to  you  again ; 
and  indeed  it  would  be  monstrous  to  wish  to  detain 
such  a  treasure  from  a  country  which,  to  our  shame 
be  it  spoken,  is  indulged  with  so  few  advantages. 
She  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  see  her  pretty  often. 
I  highly  reverence  her  character,  and  think  her 
manners  remarkably  pleasing. 

I  beg]  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  Mr.  Vesey> 
and  Mrs.  Handcock ;  do  pray  write  soon,  and  tell 
me  if  you  have  got  rid  of  your  cold  and  your 
gloomy  ideas.  Be  so  good  as  to  let  Mrs.  Henry 
have  the  enclosed.  It  is  but  two  or  three  days 
since  I  received  your  Letter.  God  bless  you,  fare 
well. 

*  Bryant's  Mythology,  of  which  Mrs.  Carter  gives  a  general 
opinion  in  the  next  Letter  with  her  usual  good  sense. 
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LETTER    LXXXIII. 

Clarges-Street,  May  4,  1774. 

THOUGH  by  the  rules  of  ordinary  calcuT 
lation  I  believe  it  is  not  very  long  since  I  received 
your  Letter,  yet  I  am  so  accustomed  to  write  to 
you  immediately,  that  it  seems  to  me  quite  an  age 
that  I  have  deferred  it.  I  cannot  allege  the  put 
ting  myself  to  school  as  the  reason  of  my  silence 
as  you  do,  which  I  beg  for  the  future  you  will  re 
serve  for  such  of  your  Correspondents  who  cannot 
read  your  hand,  and  not  for  me  who  can,  and  who 
persevere  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
legible  of  all  possible  hands.  Whether  I  might 
find  it  to  be  such  if  it  belonged  to  any  other  writer, 
is  a  mere  point  of  speculation,  and  I  take  things 
just  as  they  are;  and  as  I  always  do  find  out  your 
meaning,  what  does  it  signify  whether  it  be  by  my 
eyes  or  my  heart  ? 

The  business  of  our  Society,  which  has  lately 
been  more  than  usual,  mixed  up  with  a  feverish 
cold,  has  prevented  my  writing  to  you  sooner,  as 
I  have  every  day  wished  to  do.  I  hope  I  am  grow 
ing  better,  but  I  still  feel  very  confused  and  stu- 
pified  and  uncomfortable:  though  I  keep  up  and 

down 
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down  the  world  and  am  just  going  to  dine  with 
Mrs.  Montagu.  I  hope  you  will  be  one  of  our 
society  next  winter.  It  would  do  your  heart  good 
to  see  two  people  who  have  just  interrupted  me  by 
returning  their  thanks  for  the  relief  which  they  have 
obtained,  and  which  has  enabled  them  to  return 
to  their  work,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  sick 
ness,  which  obliged  them  to  part  with  every  thing 
necessary  for  carrying  on  their  business. 

Mrs.  A.  Pitt  has  been  abroad  ever  since  I  have 
been  in  town — I  feel  pretty  much  inclined  to  that 
kind  of  constancy  which  you  describe  :  and  I  think 
upon  the  whole  we  may  be  both  contented  to  ,pre- 
serve  it.  It  should  only  render  us  as  cautious  as 
possible  in  what  manner  we  bestow  our  affection, 
and  all  will  be  well.  People  however  must  have 
Jearnt  from  long  experience,  that  agremens  do  not 
always  imply  moral  qualities.  Whenever  we  grow 
wise  enough  to  chuse  our  friends  only  among  the 
friends  of  virtue  and  of  God,  we  shall  never  find 
constancy  to  be  a  painful  feeling. 

I  have  not  seen  Voltaire's  verses,  nor  ever  wish 
to  see  any  thing  which  attempts  to  destroy  the 
only  hope  which  as  you  say  "  makes  this  life  sup 
portable."  No  pleasure  can  be  capable  of  giving 
any  real  delight  to  the  human  mind  unless  it  is 
connected  with  immortal  ideas!  I  feel  this  so 
strongly  that  I  can  scarcely  enjoy  a  rose  or  a  sprig 

of 
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of  myrtle,  till  my  imagination  transplants  it  to 
the  walks  of  Paradise,  where  it  will  be  secure  from 
fading. 

I  meet  Lady  Bingham  sometimes.  But  have 
heard  nothing  that  gave  intimation  of  another  scrape. 
She  mentioned  indeed  having  named  a  house  to 
you,  which  by  her  description,  one  would  think 
is  the  very  house  that  Mr.  Vesey  and  you  might 
have  set  down  and  wished  for :  and  all  your  friends 
are  grievously  disappointed  to  find  you  have  re 
jected  it  However,  provided  you  will  admit  us 
to  the  dear  house  in  Bolton-row,  I  am  the  less  so 
licitous  about  your  refusal  of  one  that  will  contain 
all  friends. 

I  do  not  recollect  any  late  productions  in  the 
literary  way,  except  a  little  volume  of  very  pretty 
Essays  by  Miss  Aikin,  and  Mr.  Bryant's  Analysis 
of  ancient  Mythology,  of  which  I  have  read  one 
volume  in  quarto.  It  is  a  work  of  immense  learn 
ing  and  very  great  ingenuity,  but  has  to  me  the 
fault  of  almost  all  the  mythological  systems  I  ever 
read,  the  want  of  sufficient  proof.  When  one  is  pro 
fessedly  invited  into  the  regions  of  fiction,  the  further 
one  travels  the  better.  Imagination  has  a  natural 
right  to  take  the  lead,  and  reason  very  quietly  falls 
asleep  and  never  interferes  in  the  progress.  But 
whenever  an  address  is  made  to  the  understanding, 

and 
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and  fancies  and  conjectures  take  the  place  of  proofs, 
I  know  few  kinds  of  reading  so  unprofitable  and 
teizing,  however  ingenious  the  writer  may  be. 
Mr.  Bryant  is  a  man  of  excellent  character,  and 
acknowledged  abilities,  and  the  tendency  of  his 
studies  to  the  highest  degree  respectable :  all  this 
I  have  a  pleasure  in  mentioning,  and  perhaps  the 
fault  is  in  myself  that  I  do  not  feel  more  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  his  system.  I  am  told  the  second 
volume  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  first. 
I  find  it  is  a  fashionable  book,  from  which  one 
would  infer  that  this  is  an  age  of  most  profound 
literature,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  his  subject 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  discover  what  he  means 
but  by  the  assistance  of  Greek  and  Hebrew. 

So  your  wild  genius  poor  Dr.  Goldsmith  is  dead, 
he  was  just  going  to  publish  a  book  called  Ani 
mated  Nature  *.  I  believe  a  compilation  of  na 
tural  history.  I  am  sincerely  glad  to  hear  he  has 
no  family,  so  his  loss  will  not  be  felt  in  domestic 
life ;  he  died  of  a  fever,  poor  man.  I  should  be 
happy  if  I  could  give  you  any  satisfactory  account  of 
dear  excellent  Lady  Frances  Coningesby.  But  alas  her 

*  This  is  the  work  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  foretold  with  equal 
truth  and  felicity  of  expression,  that  Goldsmith  was  going  to  wtite 
a.  natural  history,  and  would  make  it  as  entertaining  as  an 
eastern  tale. 

health 
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health  will  not  yet  admit  of  her  restoration  to  the 
circle  of  her  friends.  The  subject  goes  to  my 
heart. 

All  your  friends  here  are  well.  I  saw  Mrs. 
Dunbar  last  night,  and  Miss  Cooper  this  morning. 
Lady  Primrose  is  gone  into  the  country.  Good 
night.  God  bless  you,  I  hope  you  will  have  plea 
sant  dreams. 


LETTER    LXXXIV. 

Clarges  Street,  May  30,  1774. 

MRS.  MONTAGU  is  going  to  Tunbridge, 
and  though  I  think  she  needs  it  less  this  year  than 
any  she  has  lately  passed,  yet  upon  the  whole  I 
think  she  is  quite  right  to  go;  she  would  fain  have 
tempted  me  to  go  with  her,  but  1  am  wanted  at 
home,  and  my  day  for  travelling  into  Kent  is  .fixed 
for  next  Thursday,  and  I  hope  very  soon  after  my 
arrival  to  be  favoured  with  a  kind  proof  of  your 
remembrance.  Lady  Ancram  *  and  Mrs.  Crofton 

*  Lord  Ancram,  now  Marquis  of  Lothian,  for  several  sum- 
«iers  inhabited  a  house  in  the  village  of  Walmer,  near  Deal, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Princess  Amelia. 

have 


have  been  gone  some  time ;  they  are  not  much 
more  than  a  mile  distance  from  Deal.  This  is  very 
well,  but  it  was  better  last  year  when  they  were 
much  closer.  I  imagine  you  will  soon  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Mrs.  Dunbar :  but  the  weather  for 
the  present  retards  their  journey. 

I  am  just  going  to  wander  amongst  the  tombs  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  expect  to  be  summoned 
every  moment.  1  heartily  wish  you  was  to  be  of 
the  party,  which  I  think  you  would  enjoy.  Have 
you  read  in  the  papers  an  account  of  the  discovery 
of  the  body  of  Edward  the  First  in  all  his  regal 
attire  ?  It  is  very  true,  and  all  the  robe,  crown, 
&c.  as  fresh  and  bright  as  when  they  were  deposited. 
A  very  few  spectators  were  admitted  to  this  view  of 
royal  mortality.  The  tomb  is  again  closed ;  and 
in  spite  of  all  my  curiosity  I  cannot  help  thinking 
it  extremely  right,  that  the  ashes  should  remain 
undisturbed  :  though  to  be  sure  no  human  creature 
has  less  title  to  repose  after  death  than  he  has,  as 
a  conqueror  who  never  let  the  harassed  world  re 
main  in  quiet  while  he  was  alive. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  there  is  any  good  transla 
tion  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  I  think  I  have  heard  there 
is  a  tolerable  one  in  French,  but  never  saw  it.  I 
am  not  surprized  at  any  blunder  in  Voltaire's  ar 
guments.  Wit  is  a  squint  of  the  understanding 
which  is  mighty  apt  to  set  things  in  a  wrong  place. 

I  have 
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1  have  not  seen  any  of  his  late  writings,  nor  from 
the  character  of  them,  do  I  ever  design  it.  I 
should  as  soon  think  of  playing  with  a  toad  or  a 
viper,  as  of  reading  such  blasphemy  and  impiety 
as  I  am  told  are  contained  in  some  of  his  works  *. 

I  heartily  thank  you  for  rejoicing  me  by  the  in 
telligence,  that  the  house  in  Bolton  Row  is  re 
pairing  ;  I  comfort  myself  for  the  disappointment 
of  the  cathedral  window,  by  the  reflexion  of  the 
impossibility  of  uniting  gothic  ideas  with  a  London 
life.  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  you  are  prevented 
from  persevering  in  a  remedy  from  which  you  found 
so  much  benefit.  I  hope  however  it  will  at  least 
serve  as  a  proof,  that  the  disorder  which  so  much 
alarms  you,  is  not  the  incurable  evil  you  seemed 
to  apprehend. 

It  would  be  with  a  very  ill  grace  if  I  found  fault, 
with  your  writing,  unless  I  was  to  mend  rny  own. 

*  Though  Mrs.  Carter  would  not  probably  have  been  in 
much  danger t  herself  from  the  perusal  of  irreligious  books, 
yet  the  principle  is  a  good  one.  Few  persons  are  capable  of 
detecting  fallacies  in  abstruse  and  difficult  subjects.  With 
half  the  world  bold  assertions  pass  for  truth  ;  and  wit  and 
sarcasm  for  unanswerable  arguments.  Strip  Voltaire  of  these, 
and  of  his  unfair  manner  of  translating  the  Bible  into  modern 
French,  without  any  reference  to  the  idiom  of  the  original 
language,  or  any  allowance  for  oriental  manners,  habits,  and 
imagery,  and  nothing  will  remain  which  can  injure  the 
weakest  faith. 

VOL.  iv.  I  However 
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However  to  say  truth,  I  see  no  reason  to  wish  yott 
would  take  the  trouble  of  altering  it,  for  I  find  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  reading  your  hand,  so  I  beg 
you  will  not  change  it,  unless  when  you  happen  to 
have  any  scruples  about  making  Mr.  Vesey  pay  for' 
twelve  dozen  of  rat  traps.  I  beg  my  affectionate 
remembrance  to  him  and  Mrs.  Handcock. 


LETTER    LXXXV. 

Deal,  July  2$,  1774, 

No  to  be  sure,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  you 
do  not  deserve  that  I  should  write  to  you  for  these 
three  months  :  but  as  I  should  find  it  very  difficult 
to  resist  the  silly  inclination  which  I  cannot  help 
feeling  to  comply  with  any  thing  which  you  think 
proper  to  ask,  I  shall  thank  you  for  your  Letter 
iust  as  soon,  as  if  you  had  answered  mine  in  the 
most  regular  way.  I  know  enough  both  of  the 
tooth-ache  and  its  remedy  not  to  agree  with  your 
in  giving  it  a  place  amongst  the  evils  of  life. 
Though  you  are  riot  so  explicit  as  I  could  have 
wished,  I  am  willing  to  infer  from  what  you  say, 

that 
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that  you  have   got  rid  both  of  your  pain  and  of 
your  tooth. 

Though  our  summer  has  not  been  favourable, 
yet  by  your  description  it  has  not  been  quite  so 
unsummer-like  as  your's.  My  roses,  and  gera 
niums,  and  myrtles,  are  in  high  bloom  and  verdure, 
and  I  enjoy  them  as  well  as  I  can ;  but  it  is  in  a, 
happier  climate  that  roses  grow  without  a  thorn. 
My  spirits  are  often  low  from  seeing  my  father  almost 
constantly  in  pain.  Yet  I  am  thankful  that  it  is 
not  violent,  and  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  any 
symptoms  of  danger.  But  his  health  is  uncoin^ 
fortable,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  help 
feeling  it. 

I  know  not  what  particular  circumstances  might 
attend  the  death  of  Lord  H ,  but  the  mise 
rable  situation  of  himself  and  family  during  his 
life  afforded  a  most  awful  and  important  lesson  to 
mankind.  All  the  misfortunes  he  suffered  from  the 
profligate  behaviour  of  his  children,  were  the  natural 
and  immediate  consequences  of  those  execrable 
principles  which  he  had  himself  inculcated  upon 
their  minds.  Wherever  the  doctrine,  that  inclina 
tion  is  to  be  the  only  guide  of  life,  is  reduced  to 
practice,  the  wildest  monster  that  roams  the  desart 
is  less  mischievous  than  a  human  creature,  who  is 
furnished  with  so  many  implements  and  oppor- 

i  2  tunities 
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tunlties  of  spreading  ruin  and  desolation  wherever 
its  activity  extends. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  are,  I  think,  the  most 
complete  system  of  French  morality  that  ever  dis 
graced  the  English  language.  A  system  founded 
neither  on  principles  of  virtue,  nor  sentiments  of 
heart,  but  upon  those  selfish  motives,  which  aim 
at  nothing  higher  than  mere  bienseance,  and  which 
never  yet,  through  the  general  course  of  life,  pro 
cured  to  any  character,  confidence,  or  esteem,  or 
love.  It  is  in  vain  that  Lord  Chesterfield  would 
disguise  the  intrinsic  imperfections  and  deformities 
of  the  composition  wiiich  his  instructions  would 
produce,  by  so  strongly  recommending  the  graces. 
The  world  is  always  quick-sighted  enough  to  distin 
guish  between  the  mere  rouge  and  enamel  of  artifi 
cial  good  breeding,  and  those  genuine  graces  which 
naturally  spring  from  principles,  and  dispositions, 
of  which  unhappily  his  lordship  seems  to  have  been 
totally  ignorant. — All  this  may  I  think  be  fairly  said 
on  many  of  the  most  specious  and  plausible  parts 
of  the  collection ;  others  are  more  openly  detest 
able.  That  a  father  should  seriously  and  earnestly 
counsel  a  son  to  endeavour  to  make  his  fortune,  by 
betraying  the  families  into  which  he  is  admitted, 
destroying  domestic  connexions,  and  violating  the 
most  sacred  rights  of  society,  is  a  degree  of  pro 
fligacy 
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fiigacy  which  it  is  to  be  hoped,  even  in  this  bad 
world,  is  not  often  to  be  found. 

I  had  a  Letter  from  Mrs.  Montagu  last  Post,  in 
which  she  gives  a  very  good  account  of  herself. 
I  am  obliged  to  you  for  mentioning  Mrs.  Dunbar, 
it  is  the  first  news  I  have  heard  of  her  ever  since  I 
left  London.  I  lately  heard  from  Miss  Cooper, 
she  has  been  in  town  for  some  weeks,  but  is  now 
returned  to  Bristol  with  her  kindred.  Many  thanks 
to  you  for  your  kind  confirmation  of  my  hopes  of 
seeing  you  next  winter.  Heaven  grant  us  a  com 
fortable  revoir  of  all  our  society  of  friends. 

I  hope  Miss  Vesey  succeeded  in  her  pursuits  of 
the  ghost.  I  do  not  wonder  that  Mrs.  Handcock 
should  content  herself  with  the  screaming  of  her 
own  peacocks  :  but  that  you  should  sit  quiet,  when 
there  was  the  screaming  of  a  ghost  to  be  heard,  is 
very  surprizing.  Pray  was  not  you  enchanted  when 
you  were  walking  with  me  this  morning,  as  in  the 
midst  of  my  walk  I  sat  under  a  tree,  and  saw  the 
gradual  illumination  of  the  sun  rising  through  a 
grove?  There  is  no  end  to  my  scribble.  My 
answer  to  your  Letter  is  sufficiently  expeditious, 
but  would  have  been  still  more  so,  if  I  had  not 
been  interrupted  by  the  head-ache  and  many  other 
unpleasant  avocations.  Farewell,  my  dear,  heaven 
guard  and  keep  you. 
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LETTER    LXXXVI. 

Deal,  Sept.  20,   1/74. 

YOUR  Letter  found  me,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Vesey,  in  the  melancholy  attendance  of  a  sick 
room,  to  which  my  father  is  at  present  confined. 
He  is,  I  thank  God,  better  than  he  has  been,  and 
there  is  no  prospect  of  any  immediate  danger :  but 
1  dare  not  indulge  the  hope  that  at  his  age  any 
complete  recovery  will  restore  him  to  comfortable 
health.  I  keep  up  my  spirits  as  well  as  I  can,  and 
I  live  on  from  day  to  day,  with  as  little  further  view 
as  possible. 

Many. thanks  to  you   for  the  marvellous  history 

of  the   late    transaction   at •.     However 

well-grounded  the  suspicions  of  that  fanfaron 
knight-errant  might  be,  his  behaviour,  with  regard 
to  the  Duchess  and  her  family,  was  so  insuiferably 
insolent  and  impertinent,  that  one  could  not  read 
the  account  without  a  high  degree  of  indignation. 
The  reply  of  the  brother  was  I  think  spirited  and 
proper.  He  and  the  rest  of  the  family  are  much 
to  be  pitied,  that  by  an  amiable,  though  a  mistaken, 
tenderness  for  the  lady,  they  were  prevented  from 
carrying  the  same  spirit  throughout,  and  from  with 
drawing 
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drawing  their  consent  fiom  such  a  connexion.' 
Besides  it  would  have  heightened  the  romance  for 
the  lover  to  have  carried  oft'  the  Lady  en  croupe  to 
his  own  castle. 

But  what  answer  shall  I  make  to  that  passage  of 
your  Letter,  my  dear  friend,  in  which  you  wish  to 
engage  my  partiality  for  your  amiable  friend  !  What 
can  be  said  on  such  a  subject  but  this  :  let  not  those 
who  are  blest  with  sober  and  moderate  passions, 
or  are  so  happy  as  not  to  meet  with  opportunities 
of  indulging  them  if  they  are  otherwise,  let  not 
such  too  severely  censure  those  who  are  hurried 
into  extravagant  improprieties  of  conduct,  by  im 
pulses  of  which  a  calm  temper  of  mind  can  form 
but  an  imperfect  idea.  It  appears  too  evidently 
by  your  Letter  that  you  apprehend  the  report  i*ot 
to  be  without  foundation.  There  certainly  can  be 
no  other  proof  to  the  world  of  its  falshood,  than 
her  dismissing  this  "  Abelard,"  who  is  thought  so 
dangerous,  however  inconvenient  it  may  be  to  part 
with  him.  Her  own  honour  and  dignity  of  cha 
racter  are  points  of  much  more  importance  to  her 
children  than  any  advantage  they  could  gain  by  the 
jnost  able  tutor  *.  One  would  think  I  was  writing 

*  A  subsequent  Letter  explains  this  passage,  and  proves 
that  it  relates  to  the  marriage  of  the  Duchess  powager  of 


her 
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her  a  Letter  of  good  advice :  but  as  you  en 
trusted  me  with  this  extraordinary  story,  I  natu* 
rally  mention  every  thing  that  arises  in  my  mind 
upon  it. 

I  should  have  condoled  with  you  on  the  frustration 
of  your  f£te  champetre,  but  that  such  a  series  of 
strange  adventures,  I  think,  must  have  too  much 
engaged  your  thoughts  to  allow  you  to  reflect  on 
the  disappointment  of  your  own  inventions.  I 
thought  your  ballad  had  been  composed  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  though  I  believe  quoted  by  Shakes 
peare  *.  Whoever  was  the  author,  probably  he 
could  never  have  dreamed  that  his  soft  Arcadian 
sing-song  would  ever  have  been  applied  to  such  a 
doughty  blustering  Orlando.  If  you  have  any 
continuation  of  this  eventful  history,  I  hope  you 
will  communicate  it  to  my  curiosity.  I  shall  really 
be  very  glad  if  you  can  inform  me  that  your  friend 
has  confuted  the  report,  for  as  your  friend,  I  cannot 
help  feeling  interested  in  this  point.  And  indeed 
the  general  principles  of  humanity  must  make  one 
wish,  that  a  character,  whose  influence  must  be  of 

*  In  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, — "  Come  live  with  me 
and  be  my  love."  But  Dr.  Percy,  in  his  Ancient  Ballads,  and 
after  him  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Shakespeare,  attributes  this 
beautiful  song  to  Marlow,  and  the  answer  to  it,  "  the  JNymph's 
Reply/7  to  Sir  W.  Raleigh, 

very 


very  wide  extent,  should  not  invalidate  the  force  of 
every  right  example,  by  any  one  instance  of  extra 
vagant  conduct. 

This  Letter  has  been  begun  these  ten  days,  but 
my  spirits  are  sunk,  my  father  continues  to  suffer 
very  much,  and  the  greatest  part  of  every  day  I 
spend  in  his  room.  The  longest  times  of  quitting 
him,  are  at  breakfast  and  at  tea  in  the  afternoon, 
when  I  find  great  relief  and  comfort  from  a  kind 
friend,  who  constantly  visits  me  at  those  hours. 
She  has  an  excellent  understanding  highly  improved, 
a  fine  imagination,  and  the  rightest  principles.  She 
sometimes  is  so  good  as  to  read  to  me,  and  her 
judgement  is  so  exact,  and  her  taste  so  elegant, 
that  her  observations  are  quite  delightful.  She  is 
not  two  and  twenty,  but  a  long  series  of  ill  health 
has  sobered  her  mind  from  all  the  flutter  and  dissi 
pation  of  youth,  and  left  her  only  its  agremens. 
I  hope  she  is  at  present  in  a  way  of  recovery,  and 
all  her  former  sufferings  will  be  well  repaid,  by  the 
improvement  she  has  been  so  happy  as  to  derive 
from  them.  I  beg  to  be  most  kindly  remembered 
to  Mr.  Vesey  and  Mrs.  Handcock. — Adieu,  my 
dear  friend, — God  bless  you. 


LETTER 


LETTER    LXXXVII. 

Deal,  Nov.  5,  1774. 

YOUR  Letter,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  found 
me.  in  a  situation  very  little  capable  of  thanking 
you  for  it,  so  soon  as  I  could  have  wished.  You 
have  probably  by  this  time  heard  of  the  melancholy 
conclusion  of  the  anxieties  I  had  endured  for  so 
many  weeks.  I  am  very  sensible  how  infinitely 
thankful  I  ought  to  be  to  the  divine  goodness  which 
extended  the  life  of  such  a  parent  so  much  beyond 
the  usual  date,  and  I  submit  with  entire  resignation 
to  the  stroke  which  has  mercifully  been  so  long  de 
layed.  But  my  heart  most  painfully  feels  that 
dismal  vacancy,  that  forlorn  solitude,  which 
succeeds  the  removal  of  the  chief  and  constant 
object  of  attention,  To  this  I  shall  in  time  become 
accustomed,  and  I  trust  recover  that  cheerfulness 
of  spirits  which  ought  to  result  from  those  princi 
ples  by  which  it  is  my  earnest  desire  both  to  form 
my  conduct,  and  to  regulate  the  internal  state  of 
my  mind.  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  enlarge  upon 
the  subject  to  which  my  thoughts  and  my  feelings 
most  naturally  incline,  as  I  am  too  weak  at  present 

to 


to  indulge  them  without  too  exquisite  a  sense  of 
pain. 

I  hope  you  have  received  less  alarming  accounts 
of  Lady  Primrose,  and  that  you  will  meet  with  no 
uncomfortable  circumstance  to  check  the  pleasure 
either  of  yourself  or  of  your  friends,  at  your 
meeting  in  England.  I  hope  to  be  in  town  very 
soon  after  Christmas,  and  to  find  you  there.  Change 
of  air,  instead  of  hurting  Mrs.  Handcock,  will  I 
trust  do  her  good.  London,  I  believe,  is  less 
damp  than  Dublin,  and  consequently  much  less 
pernicious  in  rheumatisms  and  cramps. 

I  am  glad  to  find  your  friend  the  Duchess   of 
Leinster's  family  have  taken  so  prudent  and  good 

natured  a  resolution.     As  Mr.  O- •  is  said  -to 

"be  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  character,  there  can 
be  no  impropriety  or  derogation  in  receiving  him, 
however  it  might  be  reasonably  wished  that  neither 
he  nor  any  other  person  might  have  been  placed  in 
that  situation. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  writing  is  a  very 
unpleasant  task  to  me  at  present,  and  I  have  much 
to  do.  May  the  most  favourable  gales  bring  you 
all  safely  over.  You  have  many  friends  most  im 
patiently  wishing  for  your  arrival,  but,  none  more 
sincerely  and  affectionately  than  I  do.  The  very 
thoughts  of  finding  you  well,  and  in  Bolton  Row, 
is  a  cordial  to  my  exhausted  spirits. 


LETTER    LXXXV1II. 

i.  V  •;  <-; 

Deal,  June  10,  1775. 

THOUGH  my  head-aches  sol  can  scarcely 
hold  a  pen,  I  cannot  forbear  attempting  to  thank 
you,  my  dear  friend,  for  the  extreme  pleasure 
which  I  received  from  your  intelligence  last  night. 
I  can  now  think  of  your  going  to  Ireland  with  great 
tranquillity  of  spirit;  as  the  securing  the  house 
gives  me  so  good  an  earnest  of  your  return.  I 
cannot  help  rejoicing  too  that  it  is  the  very  same 
house  which  is  associated  in  my  mind  with  so  many 
agreeable  ideas. 

The  fresh  air  and  cool  shades  of  Gatton  have, 
I  hope,  repaired  your  spirits,  after  the  heats  of 
London.  Here  it  has  been  only  agreeably  and 
moderately  warm.  Be  so  good  as  to  make  my 
compliments  and  best  wishes  to  Mr.  Vesey,  and 
tell  him  that  I  now  consider  him  as  engaged  by  all 
the  laws  of  chivalry  and  gallantry  to  fulfil  his 
promise  of  returning,  not  to  you,  but  to  me,  next 
winter.  I  do  not  insist,  in  these  degenerate  days, 
that  he  should  set  a  swimming  across  St.  George's 
Channel  for  my  honour :  if  he  will  but  hold  himself 
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in  readiness  to  depart  the  first  hour  the  Irish 
Parliament  rises,  I  will  be  contented  to  receive 
him  even  by  the  vulgar  conveyance  of  a  good  tight 
vessel. 

I  have  had  one  Letter  from  Mrs.  Montagu,  in 
which  I  thank  God  she  gives  a  good  account  of 
her  health,  but  complains  of  the  want  of  spirits, 
which  is  not  at  all  strange  after  they  had  been 
so  harassed  and  exhausted.  I  hope  the  air  and 
quiet  of  Sandleford  will  soon  restore  them  to  the 
cheerfulness  which  is  so  natural  to  them.  I  am 
very  uneasy  about  Miss  Cooper.  Such  anxious 
expectation  at  such  a  distance  is  a  dreadful  trial  of 
health  and  spirits.  You  did  not  name  the  subject 
of  her  distress,  so  that  unless  she  had  named  it 
herself,  I  should  not  have  known  where  to  fix  it. 
When  you  next  write  tell  me  some  particulars,  for 
she  says  very  little  and  does  not  tell  me  which 
brother  it  is ;  this  Post  has  brought  me.  no  worse 
news,  which  seems  to  give  better  hopes. 

I  am  happy  that  you  think  Mrs.  Handcock  is 
recovering  very  fast,  as  I  am  sure  she  must  be  in 
a  very  comfortable  way  to  quiet  your  apprehen 
sions  ;  my  affectionate  love  to  her,  pray.  I  hope 
you  will  be  wafted  over  by  prosperous  breezes,  and 
find  Lucan  all  fragrance  and  music ;  and  that  by 
the  time  you  arrive  there,  you  will  have  acquired 
health  sufficient  to  enjoy  it,  I  grieve  to  find  your 
9  medicines 
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medicines  have  not  had  the  desired  effect,  nor* 
given  you  the  relief  you  expected  ;  more  temperate 
weather  perhaps  may  prove  a  more  efficacious 
remedy.  Let  me  hear  from  you  before  you  set 
out,  if  it  be  only  a  line,  that  my  thoughts  may 
know  where  to  follow  you.  Good  night.  God 
bless  you. 


LETTER    LXXXIX. 

Deal,  July  13,  1775. 

AND  pray,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  am  not 
I  just  as  mortal  as  you  ?  And  how  could  you  tell 
but  /  might  be  dead !  If  this  was  a  point  worth 
enquiring  into,  you  might  easily  have  satisfied 
yourself,  as  I  am  fixed  to  a  spot.  But  where  was 
I  to  gain  any  intelligence  of  you,  and  to  what 
region  of  earth,  air,  or  water  could  I  guess  where 
to  direct  a  Letter  ?  In  your  last  you  was  on  the 
road  to  Lucan.  Since  then  I  heard  indeed  that 
you  had  taken  a  house  at  Tuabridge,  (but  not  from 
you),  but  how  many  excursions  you  were  to  make 
before  you  got  thither,  and  at  what  time  you  pro 
posed 
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posed  to  arrive,  I  was  totally  in  the  dark ;  and  if  I 
had  not  been  more  uneasy  about  you  than  your 
•ilcnce  deserved,  I  should  have  felt  quite  angry  at 
your  letting  me  remain  so  long  without  any  account 
of  you,  or  your  change  of  plan. 

You  talk  as  if  you  wished  me  at  Tunbridge.  If 
you  do,  coaie  and  fetch  me.  Travelling  is  good 
for  Mrs.  Handcock,  and  a  suspence  of  drinking 
the  waters  will  be  good  for  you,  and  your  both 
making  me  a  visit  will  be  good  for  me.  Your 
abode  here  will  not  at  all  interfere  with  your  Car 
thusian  scheme,  so  far  as  respects  a  very  exact 
temperance  in  diet,  but  that  too  will  be  very  whole 
some  for  you  both.  I  think  you  will  be  pleased 
with  this  country,  which  is  very  beautiful ;  and  we 
will  go  to  Dover,  and  to  St.  Margaret's,  and  there 
you  will  have  the  sublime :  and  we  will  enjoy  the 
gothic  greatness  of  Canterbury  cathedral  together 
at  your  return.  If  you  approve  my  proposal,  I 
will  go  to  Tunbridge  with  you,  (I  do  not  mean  in 
your  carriage,  for  I  suppose  you  have  only  a  post- 
chaise  at  Tunbridge),  and  if  you  have  not  room 
for  me  in  your  lodgings,  I  will  get  one  as  near  you 
as  possible,  till  Mrs.  Montagu  arrives,  as  my  en 
gagement  is  to  her,  if  she  chuses  to  be  troubled 
with  me.  Do  let  me  hear  from  you  by  the  return 
of  Post,  and  let  me  know  if  you  approve  this  pro 
posal,  which  is  as  pretty  a  proposal  as  you  shall 
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meet  with  in  a  summer's  day ;  and  if  you  do,  when 
I  may  expect  you,  that  I  may  get  myself  in  readi 
ness  to  attend  you.  My  head  has  been  so  bad  fo 
the  last  two  days,  that  I  should  have  deferred  writ 
ing,  if  I  had  not  been  unwilling  to  lose  a  Post. 
My  love  to  Mrs.  Handcock,  I  hope  she  will  quite 
approve  my  scheme. 


LETTER    XC. 

Deal,  July  21,  1775. 

A  THOUSAND  thanks  to  you,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Vesey,  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in  so 
kindly  searching  out  a  lodging  for  me,  which  I 
cannot  bear  to  think  should  be  a  pure  perte,  and 
therefore  I  propose  to  set  out  next  week,  either 
Wednesday  or  Thursday,  as  you  say  I  may  come 
without  any  warning,  and  I  will  not  exactly  name 
the  day,  for  fear  any  thing  should  happen  to  pre 
vent  me,  and  so  make  you  uneasy.  I  can  by  no 
means  think  of  depriving  you  and  Mrs.  Handcock 
of  your  airing,  by  having  your  post-chaise  to  meet 
me  on  any  part  of  the  road,  nor  shall  I  want  it  to 
convey  me  to  you,  unless  you  have  chosen  a  lodg 
ing 


iftg  for  me  beyond  the  compass  of  a  walk,  which  I 
flatter  myself  is  by  no  means  the  case.  I  never 
want  any  servant  when  I  am  out,  consequently 
shall  not  encumber  myself  with  a  maid,  for  whom 
I  should  have  no  earthly  employ  but  to  stand  and 
make  curtsies  to  me.  However,  I  shall  like  to  have 
a  parlour,  as  perhaps  you  and  Mrs.  Handcock 
would  sometimes  drink  your  tea  with  me  by  way  of 
variety.  I  suppose  the  people  of  the  house  would 
boil  my  tea-kettle  for  that  and  for  breakfast,  and 
whenever  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  dining  with 
you  I  shall  not  give  them  much  trouble. 

I  hope  we  shall  soon  have  the  joyful  addition  of 
Mrs.  Montagu  to  our  party.  I  imagine  her  stay 
will  not  be  long  if  she  goes  abroad ;  and  this,  with 
the  temptation  of  coining  to  Tunbridge  before  you 
leave  it,  makes  me  set  out  the  sooner,  as  I  would 
willingly  stay  a  proper  time  for  drinking  the  waters. 
It  is  mortifying  to  me  that  you  cannot  give  me  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  here,  and  still  much  the 
more  so  from  the  reason  you  give  for  my  disap 
pointment.  I  shall  be  happy  if  I  find  the  second 
trial  of  the  waters  more  successful  to  you  than  the 
first 

I  scarcely  know  what  I  write,  for  my  head  has 
been  in  a  wretched  state  almost  ever  since  I  wrote 
last.  I  do  not  flatter  myself  the  waters  will  do 
that  any  good ;  but  I  hope  they  may  be  of  use  to 
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me  for  the  rheumatism.  If  you  receive  this  Letter 
oil  Sunday,  and  can  write  that  day,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  you  for  a  single  line  of  directions  to  my 
lodgings,  that  I  may  know  where  to  deposit  my. 
trunk,  which  will  indeed  be  a  very  light  one,  as  I 
find  you  and  Mrs.  Handcock  live  too  much  in  a 
state  of  nature  to  make  it  necessary  to  me  to  bring 
any  superfluous  attire. 

I  heartily  wish  poor  Mr.  Walker's  health  may 
benefit  by  your  humane  attentions,  he  is  indeed  a 
really  valuable  character.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  Lady  Lothian  is  safely  .confined  to  her  chamber 
by  the  birth  of  a  son.  Adieu,  my  dear  kind 
friend,  love  to  Mrs.  Handcock,  I  rejoice  I  shall  so* 
soon  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  and  conversing, 
with  you. 


ail 
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Deal,  Sept.  27, 

JT  is  scarcely  worth  while,  my  dear  Mrs*. 
¥esey,  tQ  dispatch  a  Letter  across  the  -country  to. 
answer  your  question  how  I  do,  unless  I  could  give 
yau  ^  njore  satiafactory  answer  than  that  I  have  just 

the 
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the  same  wretched  aching  head,  of  which  you  must 
have  been  so  often  tired  at  Tunbridge.  But  you 
desire  me  to  write,  and  in  whatever  state  my  head 
may  be,  my  heart  is  always  ready  to  obey  your 
commands.  Your  not  setting  out  till  Tuesday  is 
an  argument,  I  hope,  of  some  degree  of  reluctance 
at  leaving  sweet  Tunbridge.  I  shall  always  recol 
lect  with  pleasure  and  gratitude,  the  hours  which 
you  and  Mrs.  Handcock  were  so  good  as  to  let  me 
pass  with  you  at  the  dear  farm-house.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  finest  Grecian  palace  could  ever 
have  left  a  picture  in  my  memory  painted  in  such 
strong  and  lasting  colours.  You  cannot  think  how 
often  I  please  myself  with  looking  at  it. 

It  rejoices  me  that  the  weather  is  so  much  im 
proved,  and  so  favourable  for  your  expedition.  I 
•think  I  have  a  natural  right,  as  I  first  mentioned 
Arundel  Castle  to  you,  to  expect  you  will  give  me 
a  full  description  of  it.  An  account  of  your  other 
spectacles  I  am  contented  to  ©we  to  your  genero 
sity.  Pray  do  think  how  much  good  you  will  do 
me,  if  in  an  evening,  when  you  are  retired  to  your 
inn,  you  will  sit  down  while  every  object  is  freSh 
in  your  mind,  and  write  me  a  history  of  the  events 
of  the  day.  You  will  not  however,  I  am  persuaded, 
think  of  quitting  the  open  air,  whatever  Mrs. 
Handcock  may  remonstrate  against  the  dew,  as 
long  as  you  can  see  the  declining  moon  shed  its  la,st 
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faint  gleam  on  the  venerable  old  structures  which 
you  propose  to  visit  How  happy  should  I  be  to 
share  your  poetical  and  sentimental  contemplations. 
You  do  not  tell  me  whether  Mrs.  Boone  was  to  be 
of  your  party,  I  wish  she  may,  for  I  believe  her 
taste  to  be  worthy  of  such  an  entertainment. 

I  had  a  Letter  a  few  days  ago  from  Mrs.  Mon 
tagu,  who  seemed  to  be  in  very  good  spirits  and 
very  busy.  I  was  obliged  to  you  for  the  convey 
ance  of  Lady  Dartrey's  Letter,  she  is  at  present  in 
Stanhope  Street,  but  is  to  go  next  week  with  Lady 
Charlotte  Finch  and  all  her  family  to  Lord  Win- 
chelsea's  at  Burley.  Little  Miss  Fielding  left  Deal 
this  morning  to  be  of  the  party.  Her  health  is 
much  mended  since  she  came  here.  I  received 
your  Letter  but  last  night,  so  I  have  been  as  expe 
ditious  as  possible.  My  affectionate  love  to  Mrs, 
Handcock;  if  Mrs.  Boone  is  still  with  you,  pray 
my  kind  remembrance.  My  kindest  wishes  of 
health  and  good  spirits,  and  all  possible  amuse 
ment  in  your  journey,  you  may  be  sure  of.  God 
bless  you.  Take  care  of  yourself,  that  we  may: 
have  a  most  comfortable  meeting  next  winter. 


LETTBa 
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Deal,  Oct.  25,  1775. 

You  wowld  sooner  have  received  rny 
thanks  for  your  kind  Letters,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey, 
and  the  account  which  you  desired  of  the  travellers, 
if  I  had  not  waited  till  I  could  give  you  some  in 
formation,  which  probably  you  may  have  already 
received  from  Mrs.  Montagu  herself.  But  you  will 
wish  to  hear  the  detail.  After  long  expectation 
and  much  regret  at  the  loss  of  every  fine  sailing 
day  and  fair  wind,  I  received  a  summons  from  our 
friend,  to  meet  her  with  Dr.  Douglas  arid  Mon 
tagu  *  at  Dover  on  Thursday  last.  When  we  ar 
rived  there,  I  found  her  servant  and  a  Note,  to  in 
form  me  that  she  was  taken  ill  at  Canterbury,  and 
not  able  to  proceed,  for  the  present  at  least,  on 
her  journey,  and  exprest  a  wish  of  consulting  Dr. 
Douglas.  On  this  we  held  a  council :  in  which  it 
\vas  determined  that  he  and  my  nephew  should  go 
to  Canterbury  that  night,  and  I  return  to  Deal, 
and  be  determined  in  my  future  motions  by  the  ac 
count  I  should  hear  the  next  day.  Never  did  three 

*  The  Editor. 
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poor  wayfaring  wretches  set  out  with  more  unfa 
vourable  circumstances,  in  the  midst  of  that  storm 
which  1  should  have  been  better  qualified  to  enjoy 
in  the  old  castle  which  you  describe,  than  when  I  was 
exposed  to  it  in  the  open  road.     In  going  up  Dover- 
hill,  there  is  no  describing  to  you  the  effect  of  the 
wind  howling  amongst  the  clifts,  the  roaring  and 
agitation  of  the  tempestuous  sea,  the  dashing  of 
the  rain,   and  the  deepening  gloom  of  approaching 
night.     I  believe  I  should  have  felt  more  terrors 
about  myself,  if  I  had  not  been  so  solicitous  about 
Dr.  Douglas  and  Montagu,  who  had  a  much  longer 
time  to  conflict  with  the  storm.     However,  I  thank 
God,  we  all  arrived  very  safe  at  our  different  des^ 
tinations.     It  was  dark  by  the  time  I  got  half  way 
home,  and  I  was  quite  alone.     My  driver  was  sober 
and  careful,  but  within  a  mile  of  my  own  house 
the  wind  and  the  rain  so  confounded  him,  that  he 
twice  got  out  of  the  road  towards  a  high  bank. 
When  I  arrived  at  Deal  I  twice  attempted  to  walk 
to  Mrs.  Douglas  to  give  her  an  account  of  her  hus 
band,  but  I  found  it  impossible  to  stand  the  tern* 
pest.     From  the  account  I  received  of  our  friend 
the  next  day,  I  went  to  Canterbury  on  Saturday, 
and  found  her  very  languid  by  a  low  fever,  and 
agitated  about  the  prosecution  of  her  scheme.     She 
grew  better  before  I  left  her,  and  I  made  her  pro 
mise  me  that  she  would  not  harass  her  spirits  by 
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balancing  about  it,  but  determine  not  to  form  any 
resolution  till  Monday,  when  I  was  to  see  her 
again.  On  Monday  I  found  her,  thank  God,  much 
mended,  but  not  in  a  situation,  with  any  degree  of 
prudence,  to  undertake  a  voyage  by  sea,  and  a 
journey  of  a  thousand  miles  by  land  so  late  in  the 
year.  At  length,  by  the  advice  of  her  doctor,  and 
the  persuasion  of  her  friends,  she  was  prevailed  on 
to  give  up  the  scheme  till  next  summer.;  and  I 
liopc  now  her  resolution  is  taken,  it  will  very  much 
help  to  facilitate  her  recovery,  if  she  keeps  to  her 
promise  of  living  very  quietly  the  whole  winter, 
Her  illness,  I  am  persuaded,  wras  occasioned  by 
the  excessive  fatigue  of  business  and  company,  in 
wich  she  has  been  engaged  ever  since  she  left  Tun- 
bridge.  It  is  a  great  relief  to  my  mind  that  she  is 
determined  not  to  go;  for  indeed  there  would  have 
been  too  much  reasoia  to  apprehend  her  being  sick 
amongst  strangers  in  some  detestable  dirty  inn. 
Dr.  Douglas  thought  she  might  safely  venture  to 
go  back  to  London  to-day.  She  was  to  reach 
Rochester  to-night.  I  brought  Montagu  back 
with  me  to  Deal  on  Monday,  lie  bore  his  dis 
appointment  with  great  good-humour,  and  so  did 
little  Matthew  *  ;  I  believe  poor  Miss  Gre- 


Matthew  Montagu,  Esq.  of  Portman-square,  Mrs.  Mon- 
s  nephew  arid  bcir, 
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gory  *  will  feel  it  much  the  most  severely,  yet  her 
good  sense,  I  am  persuaded,  will  convince  her 
how  infinitely  worse  her  situation  would  have  been 
if  Mrs.  Montagu  had  been  taken  ill  on  the  road  to 
Nice. 

I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  charming 
description  of  Sher bourn  Castle.  Your  travels 
through  Sussex  I  have  not  seen,  nor  could  I  much 
expect  it.  I  beg  my  most  affectionate  compliments. 
to  Mrs.  Handcock  and  our  excellent  friends  at  En- 
combe.  I  directed  a  Letter  to  you  from  Miss 
Cooper  to  Bo.l ton-row.  I  have  not  room  to  say 
much  about  myself,  and  it  is  no  great  matter,  unless 
ray  account  could  be  more  amusing.  Adieu,  my 
dear  friend- 

*  Now  Mrs.  Alison  ;  daughter  to  the  late,  and  sister  of  the, 
present  Dr.  Gregory  of  Edinb^rough  ;  sister  also  of  the  Edi 
tor's  dear  and  much  respected  friend,  the  late  Rev.  \Yjn.  Gre 
gory,  of  Canterbury. 
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Deal,  Dec.  11,  1775. 

THOUGH,  considering  your  long  silence, 
iny  conscience  might  be  perfectly  at  rest  if  I  did 
not  write  to  you  this  fortnight,  yet  you  would  cer 
tainly  have  heard  from  me  sooner  if  the  almost  con 
stant  pain  of  my  head  did  not  render  writing  gene 
rally  a  difficult,  and  sometimes  an  impracticable 
task.  For  one  complaint  or  other  I  have  been  swal 
lowing  medicines  ever  since  I  saw  you,  but  with  so 
little  success.,  that  after  having  taken  all  I  have  left, 
from  a  principle  of  good  housewifery,  that  they  may 
not  be  wasted,  I  think,  without  some  very  absolute 
necessity,  I  will  take  no  more. 

And  so  Mrs.  Handcock  has  no  taste  for  your  new 
invention  of  a  coffee-pot.     But  she  is  an  intolerable 
common  sense  woman.     As  to  her  strange  objec 
tions  that  the  pot  has  neither  spout  nor  handle,  and 
that  the  lid  will  not  open,  they  are  certainly  quite 
nugatory  ;  for  as  it  is  of  a  beautiful  Etruscan  form, 
it  answers  every  essential  purpose  of  a  good  coffee 
pot — except  the  possibility  of  making  coffee  in  it, 
which  is  only  a  mere  circumstance,  which  any  one 
ef  true  genius  would  easily  overlook. 

Indeed 


Indeed  I  was  downright  angry,  and  am  scarcely 
in  charity  with  you  now,  for  the  account  you  gave 
me  of  your  staying  with  Mrs.  Montagu  till  she  was 
<5tiite  exhausted.  It  is  treating  her  as  children  do 
a  clockwork  toy,  which  they  never  think  has  di 
verted  them  long  enough  till  they  have  forced  and 
broken  all  the  springs.  If  you  had  left  her  at  seven 
o'clock,  a  quiet  evening  might  have  prevented  her 
feeling  any  inconvenience  from  a  social  dinner,  and 
she  might  have  afforded  her  friends  many  such 
cheerful  days  ;  but  if  she  finds  she  cannot  entertain 
them  but  at  the  hazard  of  her  life,  for  their  sakes 
as  well  as  her  own,  I  hope  and  believe  her  invita 
tions  will  be  very  much  restrained. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  and  Mrs.  Handcock 
Mrere  not  secured  from  the  influenza  by  the  storm. 
I  hope  by  this  time  you  are  both  perfectly  free 
from  it,  as  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  you  had  it 
very  slightly.  It  has  been  as  general  here  as  in 
town.  Indeed  it  seems  to  have  seized  the  whole 
globe.  A  person  just  now  called  on  me,  w*ho  is 
fallen  away  to  a  skeleton  by  the  severe  and  various 
ways  in  which  it  has  attacked  her. 

Have  you  seen  Mrs.  Crofton  ?  She  was  fairly 
blown  out  of  her  cottage  by  the  East  wind,  which 
attacked  it  with  unmitigated  fury,  and  made  her 
pay  the  tax  of  a  fine  open  summer  prospect  of  the 
sea.  Lady  Lothian  I  believe  will  leave  Walmer 

next 
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week.  I  lately  spent  a  most  comfortable  day 
with  her,  and  came  home  by  the  sea-side,  lighted 
by  the  moon-beams  glimmering  on  the  waves.  I 
should  have  enjoyed  this  fine  scenery  more  fully  in 
a  walk,  but  this  her  ladyship  prevented  with  so 
much  kindness,  that  I  could  not  refuse  being  con 
veyed  in  her  coach.  I  believe  you  will  allow  that- 
one  must  be  most  desperately  obstinate  to  resist 
Lady  Lothian.  You  will  be  glad  that  the  two  poor 
little  Fortescues  ever  since  they  came  to  England 
have  been  under  her  care.  Her  exemplary  atten 
tion  to  the  seven  little  creatures  by  whom  she  is 
surrounded  throws  a  brighter  lustre  on  her  than  all 
the  gems  in  her  coronet. 

I  read  in  the  news,  that  Lucan  had  suffered  by 
the  storm  of  the  14th  of  October.  I  heartily  wish 
it  may  not  be  true,  but  if  it  is,  I  am  determined  to 
hope  that  the  wind  has  spared  the  trees  and  un 
roofed  the  house.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  let 
your  servant  carry  the  inclosed  Letter  to  Mrs. 
Talbot  ?  My  affectionate  love  to  Mrs.  Handcock. 
A  thousand  thanks  for  your  kindly  wishing  me  in 
your  neighbourhood.  Very  soon  after  Christinas 
I  hope  to  be  so  happy  as  tabe  within  reach  of  you, 
En  attendant,  adieu. 


LETTER    XCIV. 

Deal,  May  31,  1 776- 
TH  OUGH  you  will  easily  believe  me,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  that  I  have  thought  on  you  with 
the  most  cordial  affection  every  day,  the  unavoid 
able  hurry  on  my  first  coming  down,  and  a  very 
bad  fit  of  the  head-ache  in  the  midst  of  it,  have 
left  me  very  little  leisure  or  capacity  for  writing. 
But  my  business  has  now  got  into  tolerable  order, 
and  my  head  is  far  the  present  better,  so  I  will  no 
longer  delay  returning  you  and  Mrs.  Handcock  my 
sincere  thanks  for  all  the  delightful  hours  which  you 
have  allowed  ine  to  pass  with  you  both  this  winter, 
a  recollection  which  I  can  enjoy  with  unabated 
pleasure  from  the  hope  of  its  being  renewed  next 
year.  My  thoughts  now 'have  a  determinate  object, 
and  can  anticipate  our  meeting  in  Bolton-row,  in 
stead  of  pursuing  you  to  unknown  regions  sepa^ 
rated  by  the  sea.  With  this  prospect  in  view  for 
the  winter,  I  the  less  regret  the  not  knowing  where 
to  look  for  you  during  the  summer,  as  I  find  your 
schemes  are  still  undecided.  This  I  should  think  a 
lamentable  circumstance  for  myself,  Kit  it  is  of 
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very  little  consequence  to  you,  who  can  always 
wave  a  fairy  wand,  which  never  fails  to  conjure  up 
pleasures  and  amusements  all  round  you,  into 
whatever  clime  or  whatever  element  you  happen  to 
be  thrown.  It  can  raise  you  up  transparent  palaces 
and  coral  groves  beneath  the  sea,  and  convert 
a  pigeon-house  into  a  dressing-room,  and  a  heap  of 
brick  and  mortar  into  a  walk  of  roses  upon  earth* 
You  will  have  no  need  of  these  expedients,  how 
ever,  as  long  as  Mrs.  Montagu  continues  in  town, 
but  probably  as  soon  as  she  is  gone  you  will  grow 
exceedingly  weary  of  brick  houses  and  a  smoky 
air. 

All  that  I  have  yet  been  able  to  enjoy  of  the 
country  is  in  my  own  little  garden,  where  I  am 
planting  geraniums  and  myrtles  to  repair  as  well  as 
I  can  the  terrible  devastations  of  last  winter,  which 
destroyed  nearly  my  whole  collection.  As  you  are 
acquainted  with  all  possible  authors,  pray  be  so 
good  as  tell  me  who  is  the  writer  of  a  Letter  to  a 
young  Nobleman  setting  out  on  his  Travels.  I 
found  it  here  on  my  return,  directed  to  me.  If 
you  should  have  an  opportunity,  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  to  you  if  you  will  return  my  best  thanks  to 
the  author  for  his  favor  to  me,  and  still  more  for 
the  noble  and  beneficial  tendency  of  his  work. 
Happy  would  it  be  for  this  nation  if  it  was  received 
with  the  attention  which  it  deserves !  Happy  in  all 

events 
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events  will  it  be  for  the  author  to  have  exerted  his 
abilities  and  best  endeavours  to  recommend  to  our 
young  people  of  rank  the  only  true  standard  of 
action,  and  to  rescue  them  from  the  miserable  non 
sense  and  vile  subversion  of  all  principle,  which 
are  so  industriously  circulated  by  those  who,  with 
out  the  least  real  pretensions,  dignify  themselves 
by  the  title  of  philosophers. 

I  must  beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with  the  enclosed 
to  Miss  Cooper,  as  I  know  not  well  how  to  direct 
to  her.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend  ;  pray  let  me  hear 
from  you  soon,  very  soon,  that  you  have  not  forgot 
your,  £c. 


LETTER    XCV. 


Deal,  Jane  T->  177 6* 

IT  was  no  doubt  out  of  pure  revenge  for 
my  remonstrances  against  your  waste  of  good  coffee 
that  you  put  my  frugality  to  the  trial  about  the 
frank.  However,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  as  I  know 
upon  the  whole  it  was  kindly  meant,  I  shall  obey 

your 
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jour  injunctions  of  writing  before  the  poor  frank  is 
proscribed. 

I  was  much  obliged  by  your  .Court  intelligence, 
which  was  the  first  of  any  kind  that  I  have  re 
ceived  since  I  left  London,  and  I  longed  to  know  a 
little  how  the  world  was  going.  Though  I  am  very 
little  a  party  in  the  said  world,  few  people  I  believe 
are  more  attentive  to  it  as  a  spectator,  or  receive 
more  amusement  from  the  shifting  scenes.  People 
whose  interests  and  passions  are  engaged  in  the 
bustle  have  very  little  leisure  to  attend  to  the  spec 
tacle  which  affords  such  an  entertainment  to  quiet 
uninterrupted  observers/  who-  content  themselves- 
with  seeing  the  drama  without  any  wish  for  the 
plumes  and  the  tinsel,  and  the  long  trains  of  the 
actors. 

In  the  midst  of  a  bad  fit  of  the  head-ache  yester 
day  I  could  not  help  regretting  for  you  and  Mrs. 
Handcoek  the  wind  and  the  rain,  which  must  have 
interrupted  part  of  your  pleasure  at  South  Lodge  *. 
But  then  I  comforted  myself  that  when  the  com 
pany  had  nothing  better  to  do  they  would  sit  round 
a  table,  and  kindly  think  of  and  mention  their  ab 
sent  friend.  But  jfter  all,  perhaps  while  the  ele 
ments  were  fighting'on  this  stormy  coast,  you  might 
be  enjoying  calm  skies  and  a  bright  sunshine,  and 

*  Enfold  Chace,  then  the  seat  of  Miss  Sharpe. 

not 


net  finding  a  vacant  minute  to  think  about  me  ;  and 
y  t  pe  hips  I  might  have  a  better  chance  of  being 
remembered  in  the  quiet  retreat  of  hamadryads 
than  in  your  shining  party  this  evening* 

I  hope  you  are  by  this  time  come  to  some  deter 
tnmation  for  the  summer,  and  such  a  one  as  is 
pleasant  to  you  and  Mrs*  Handcock.  When  does 
Mr.  Vesey  talk  o,  joining  you?  Or  does  he  pro 
pose  to  abide  by  his  bricks  and  mortar,  and  leave 
you  to  your  own  devices  ?  In  this  case,  I  should 
think  one  of  them  might  be  to  visit  Miss  Cooper 
and  me* 

Montagu  is  waiting  for  me  to  say  his  lesson^  and 
the  Post  will  be  gone  before  I  have  finished  my 
business,  so  I  will  only  add  my  most  affectionate 
love  to  you  and  Mrs.  Hand  cock,  and  bid-  you 
adieu. 


LETTER 


LETTER    XCVL 


t)cal,  June 


You  may  probably,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey, 
have  as  early  an  account  as  1  have  from  the  con 
tinent  ;  but  as  it  is  possible  you  may  not,  I  will  not 
deter  giving  you  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  our 
friends  are,  I  thank  God,  safely  landed.  I  have 
this  morning  received  this  intelligence  in  a  few  lines 
from  Montagu,  which  he  wrote  just  as  he  got  on 
shore.  They  were  only  two  hours  and  ten  minutes 
ori  their  passage,  The  sea  was  very  rough,  and 
the  wind  pretty  strong,  and  all  of  them  heartily 
sick,  except  Mrs.  Montagu  and  Mr.  White.  When 
Montagu  wrote  they  were  all  going  to  bed,  ex 
cessively  wet  I  hope  we  shall  soon  have  a  bettev 
account 

I  went  to  Dover,  according  to  Mrs.  Montagu's 
appointment,  on  Friday,  but  did  not  find  her  there, 
so  I  staid  till  the  next  evening.  I  cauld  have 
amused  myself  with  the  romantic  views  of  that 
wild  country  if  I  had  been  able  to  ramble,  but  my 
head  said  no,  and  confined  me  to  my  room  almost 
the  whole  of,  Saturday,  and  rendered  every  object 

VOL.  iv-  L  so 
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so  unpleasant  that  I  can  scarcely  bear  to  recollect 
the  picture  of  the  Castle,  which  was  full  in  pros 
pect  of  the  window  where  I  sat,  so  strong  is  the 
association  of  ideas.  I  had  but  just  a  glimpse  of 
Mrs.  Montagu,  for  she  did  not  come  till  eight 
o'clock  oh  'Saturday,  and  I  was  to  return  to  Deal 
that  night.  She  was  very  well,  and  in  very  good 
spirits,  and  I  [believe  much  the  better  for"  giving 
herself  two  days'  rest  before  she  sat  out. 

I  wrote  to  you  the  daj?  before  I  received  your 
last,  and  enclosed  the  account  of  Mr.  Vesey's  arms 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral  *,  which  I  hope  arrived 
safely  to  you.  Do  pray  write  to  me  soon,  and  let 
me  know  your  plans  for  the  summer.  I  heartily 
congratulate  you  on  Mr.  Corny ns's  recovery.  My 
affectionate  love  to  Mrs-  Handcock.  Adieu,  my 
dear  friend.  Heaven  bless  you. 

*  This  Letter  is  missing. 
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LETTER    XCVIL 


Deal,  July  15,  1776. 

IN  spite  of  all  impediments  and  obstruc 
tions  iii  the  way  of  writing,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  defer  for  a  single  Post  my  acknowledgments  to 
you  for  your  very  kind  present,  which  ought  to  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  inven 
tions  of  the  present  age.  Its  various  uses  give  it  a 
title  to  be  esteemed  in  the  artificial,  what  the  cocca- 
tree  is  in  the  natural,  world  ;  arid  you  might,  if 
you  loved  moriey,  grow  immensely  rich  by  contract 
ing  to  supply  our  fleets  and  armies  with  all  the  ne 
cessaries  of  life,  except  meat  and  drink,  in  the 
compass  of  a  lady's  work-bag.  But  of  all  its  com 
prehensive  excellencies,  nothing  endears  it  half  so 
much  to  me  as  its  being  a  proof  of  your  affection 
ate  remembrance  of  a  friend  who  is  happy  in  every 
instance  of  your  kindness.  As  one  is,  however, 
pretty  sure  of  finding  some  defect  in  every  good,  •  I 
sadly  regretted  the  not  finding  your  picture  in  the 
odd  place  you  had  chosen  for  it,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  candlestick ;  and  I  could  only  comfort  myself 

L  2  .with 


with  the  reflection,  that  I  should  al \vayg  be  sure  tcr 
thid  it  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

Miss  Cooper  arrived  at  W  aimer  on  Saturday 
evening,  and.  dined  with  me  yesterday.  She  is 
much  pleased  with  her  cottage  and  with  this  coun 
try,  and  with  my  situation  in  it  She  flatters  me 
that  it  would  please  you  as  well  as  her.  She  has 
^i'ven  me  something  like  a  taint  hope*  that  you  may 
be. tempted  tcr  make  the  trial  yourself.  I  need  not 
loll  you  how  happy  it  would  make  me  to  see  you 
and  Mrs.  Haiufeock.  Travelling  is  good  for  you 
both,  and  your  horses  are  engaged  to  carry  you 
wherever  you  direct  their  heads.  Do-  think  about 
it,  for  'tis  as  good  to  travel  into  Kent  as  to  wander 
about  other  counties. 

FA'ery  blessing  of  peace  and  security  attend  you 
in  a  place  once  the  scene  of  so  much  devastation: 
and  terror.  If  you  have  any  great  reverence  for 
the  memory  of  our  Saxon  Kings,  as  I  have,  you 
will  wander  about  the  environs  of  Merton  *  in; 
search  of  the  spot  where  Ethelrcd  and  Alfred,  with 
such  noble  though  unsuccessful  valour,  defended 

*  Whore  Ethel  rod  and  Alfred  defended  the  liberties  of  their 
country;  their  unworthy  successor,  who  attempted  to  destroy 
them,  wos  at  length .forced  to1  confirm  them  and  to  ratify  some 
of -the  wise  lavrtfof  his  Siuton.  predecessors.     King  John  slept , 
at  Merton  Abbey  on- the  night  before  he  signed  Magna Charts. 

their 
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tfoeir  country  against  its  brutal  invaders ;  the  only 
instance  ia  which  I  am  willing  to  allow  that  fightinii 
makes  a  hero. 

You  have  perfectly  suppressed  all  curiosity  which 
I  should  have  felt  for  another  view  of  West  M'y- 
cornbe  Church  if  it  had  continued  in  its  own  state, 
by  your  description  of  the  alteration  which  it  has 
suffered  from  the  raree-show  genius  of  Lord  IM 
Despenser.  The  want  of  taste  is  an  uncomfort 
able  defect,  but  a  false  taste  is  a  positive  evil.  The 
one  is  only  a  quiet  stupid  dormouse,  but  the  other- 
is  a  mischievous  monkey,  which  is  perpetually  tear 
ing  things  out  of  their  places  and  sitting  them  wrong. 
Nothing  surely  but  the  very  perfection  of  false 
taste,  the  union  of  a  blundering  imagination  and 
an  unfeeling;  heart,  could  have  tempted  him  to  con 
vert  &ny  part  of  a  building  appropriated  to  the  so» 
lemnities  of  religion,  tp  the  riotous  purposes  of  a 
drinking-room. 

I  believe  you  would  have  been  pleased  with  an 
entertainment  I  lately  found  in  one  of  my  rambles, 
from  the  view  of  an  old  church  sinking  into  vene 
rable  ruins,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country.  It 
was  so  long  since  I  had  been  there,  and  it  stands 
go  much  out  of  the  usual  track  of  my  walks, 
tiuvt  I  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  it.  There  was 
potnething  very  striking  in  the  circumstance  by 
which  I  became  sensible  of  my  approach  to  it. 

After 
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After  travelling  some  time  over  an  open  down,  front 
•whence  I  had  a  distant  view  of  the  rude  grandeur 
of  Dover  Castle,  I  was  led  into  a  narrow  lane,  and 
as  I  walked  on,  the  shade  grew  closer,  and  the 
verdure  was  darkened  by  an  intermixture  of  yews. 
From  hence,  by  this  solemn  introduction,  I  was 
soon  conveyed  to  the  object  of  my  pursuit  *.    Here  I 
amused  myself  for  some  time  in  perfect  solitude, 
amongst    mouldering    arches,     ivyec|   walls,     and 
thick-strewn  graves,  in  al}  that  composure  of  pleas 
ing  melancholy  which  scenes  like  these  so  naturally 
inspire. — Instead  of  this  pleasing  melancholy,  what 
gloomy  horrors  and  insupportable  despair   would 
darken  the  thoughts,  from  a  view  of  the  realms  of 
death  and  ruin,  if  their  devastations  were  to  be 
considered  as  reducing  things  to  a  final  state  !  It  is 
only  from  a  connection  with  future  hopes  that  they 
convey  such  ideas  of  tranquillity  and  peace,  as  a 
kind  of  necessary   relaxation  from   the   toil   and 
bustle  of  general  life.     But  amidst  the  deep  shade 
and  awful  silence  that  surround  this  temporary  sus* 
pension  of  existence,  the  mind  looks  forward  to 
that  period  when  all  shall  revive  to  happier  circum 
stances  of  being,  and  hears  a  glad  voice  proclaiming 
to  the  renovated  world  that  time  shall  be  no  more. 


*  The  ruins  of  West  Langdon  Church,  between  Deal  and 
Ppver, 

I  am 
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I  am  glad  to  find  you  so  well  pleased  with  my 
friend  Miss  Sharpe  *,  who  will  appear  to  more  and 
more  advantage  when  that  extreme  timidity,  which 
the  unhappy  confinement  of  her  education  has 
brought  on  her  is  worn  off  by  a  more  liberal  mode 
o£  life.  Her  understanding  is  penetrating  and 
lively,  and  her  heart  gentle  and  affectionate ;  but 
the  long  want  of  encouragement  to  cultivate  the 
one,  and  of  proper  objects  to  exercise  the  feelings 
of  the  other,,  has  given  an  habitual  indolence  and 
dejection  to  her  spirits  which  cannot  be  immedi 
ately  subdued,  but  I  hope  is  every  day  gradually 
wearing  off. 

I  had  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Douglas  f  lately  from 
Tunbridge,  where  he  seems  to  be  as  little  conver 
sant  with  the  human  creatures  on  the  walks  as  with 
the  colts  on  the  common.  He  bitterly  regrets  the 
not  meeting  you  and  Mrs.  Dunbar  there.  My 
}dnd  love  to  Mrs.  Handcock.  Miss  Cooper  has 
gone  and  begged  my  frank  to  you,  so  I  write  with 
out  one.  Adieu  ! 


*  This  Lady  afterwards  married  the  Rev.  Osmund  Bcau- 
voir,  D.  D.  and  after  his  decease,  Dr.  Andrew  Douglas,  then 
a  physician  in  town. 

f  Who  was  then  husband  to  Mrs.  Carter's  youngest  sister, 
and  efterwards  married  the  wicjow  of  Dr.  Beaiiyoir,  mentioned 
a^ove.  * 
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LETTER  XCVIIL 

Deal,  ^w£.  21,  1776. 


IT  is  not  usual  for  people  to  declare  that 
they  do  a  self-interested  thing,  and  yet  I  will  be  silly 
enough  to  own,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  that  I  should 
not  have  writ  to  you  so  soon  but  for  the  sake  of 
availing  myself  of  your  awkward  frank  to  enclose  a 
Letter  to  Miss  Foote.  I  hope  this  spiteful  con 
fession  may  help  to  evaporate  my  anger  for  your 
long  silence,  as  well  as  if  1  had  lengthened  it  on  in 
a  quieter  manner  through  several  weeks.  Miss 
Cooper  is  as  much  scandalized  at  your  detestable 
neglect  of  us  as  I  am,  but  I  will  leave  her  to  fight 
her  own  battles  with  you. 

We  were  both  extremely  disappointed  and  jn 
great  wrath  at  your  rejection  of  our  darling  scheme 
of  Walmer  Castle.  But  I  suspect  it  is  her  fault. 
She  probably  represented  it  to  you  merely  as  a 
pleasant  dwelling,  where  you  might  eat  your  dinner 
and  drink  your  tea  and  coffee  like  the  fashion  of 
any  modern  house.  If  she  had  told  you  that  some 
discontented  spectre  walked  its  melancholy,  rpupd 
every  night  along  the  gr^ss-grown  platform,  the  at 
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traction  would  have  been  irresistible  to  your  curio*- 
sity.  I  think  she  might  possibly  have  succeeded, 
even  if  she  had  been  contented  to  describe  the  ope* 
rations  of  elementary  beings  on  this  ancient  struc 
ture.  She  might  have  told  you  how  the  spirits  of 
the  air  talk  in  whistling  winds  through  its  battle- 
inents,  and  how  the  angel  of  the  waters  dashes  the 
roaring  billows  at  its  foot.  Instead  of  alluring  you 
by  these  sublime  ideas,  I  suspect  she  dwelt  chiefly 
on  the  pleasure  you  would  confer  upon  a  couple  of 
mere  two-legged  human  creatures ;  upon  which  you 
turned  about  and  said,  "  Why,  Mrs.  Handcock,  we 
can  meet  enough  of  these  upon  the  pantiles ;"  and 
so  the  die  turned  up  for  Tunbridge — for  which  we 
are  very  sorry  that  your  vixen  countrywoman  did 
not  beat  you. 

I  had  a  Letter  a  few  days  ago  from  Mrs.  Mon 
tagu,  and,  I  thank  God,  she  and  her  party  are  all 
well.  She  makes  me  very  happy  by  the  manner  in 
which  she  speaks  of  my  nephew.  I  hope  your  ap 
prehensions  for  Mrs.  Hughes  are  happily  vanished, 
and  that  Dr.  Douglas  has  been  as  satisfactory  to 
you  in  her  case  as  in  Mr.  Comyns.  I  had  a  Letter 
from  Lady  Dartrey  lately,  dated  Antwerp.  She 
desired  me  to  let  you  know  that  she  loved  you,  they 
were  all  very  well,  and  greatly  amused. 

If  you  make  use  of  the  conveyance  of  my  Letter 

to 
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4;o  get  acquainted  with  Miss  Foote  *  and  .her  sister, 
Mrs.  Ross,  I  may  venture  to  affirm  that  you  will, 
thank  me  for  the  commission.  With  my  loye  to 
.Mrs.  Dunbar,  be  so  good  as  to  tell  her  that  the 
beings  whom  in  so  many  instances  she  resembles  do 
not,  that  ever  I  heard,  break  their  promises. 

Never,  I  think,  do  I  remember  such  a  long 
course  of  damp  relaxing  weather,  and  I  have,  of 
course,  suffered  much  from  a  weak  state  of  nerves. 
All  that  I  can  do  is  to  struggle  against  the  evil> 
which  I  cannot  help  feeling,  and  to  oblige  myself  to 
use  exercise  when  the  languor  and  weariness  which 
perpetually  hangs  on  me  tempts  me  so  strongly  to 
sit  still.  But  as  nothing  is  more  fatal  to  the  health 
of  either  than  a  habit  of  yielding  to  indolence  of 
body  or  mind,  one  ought  quietly  to  endure  the 
pain  of  opposition,  en  attendant,  that  a  more  fa 
vorable  disposition  of  the  elements  will  render  the 
combat  less  laborious.  I  hope  you  have  not  suk 
fered  in  the  same  degree  by  this  relaxing  tempera 
ment  of  air,  though  there  is  scarcely  any  health  so 
impenetrable  but  it  must  have  been  ia  some  way  af-s 
fected  by  it. 

*  A  highly  accomplished  and  elegant  young  woman,  dangK^ 
ter'to  Mr.  Foote,  of  Chariton,  near  Canterbury.  She  died  uu~ 
learned.  Mrs.  Ross  was  well  known  afterwards  in  London  by 
the  name  of  Lady  Merries.  She  died  lately  at  Cheltenham. 

Miss 
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Miss  Cooper  dined  with  me  to-day.  Poor  soul 
she  has  had  many  an  uncomfortable  walk  during 
this  vile  weather ;  which  has  sometimes  been  too 
bad  for  even  her  courage  to  encounter.  The  total 
relaxation  of  my  nerves  has  occasioned  a  weakness 
jn  one  of  my  ancles,  that  I  have  but  seldom  been 
able  to  reach  as  far  as  Warner.  My  love  to  Mrs. 
Handcock,  and  beg  she  will  not  omit  her  walks 
which  agreed  so  well  with  her  last  year.  Adieu ! 
your's  much  more  affectionately  than  your  abomi 
nable  long  silence  deserves. 


LETTER    XCIX, 

Deal,  Oft.  7,  1776. 

You  must  think  me  strangely  unreason- 
if  you  could  suppose  that  your  sincerity  could 
give  me  any  impressions  to  your  disadvantage.  On 
the  contrary  I  highly  honor  it.  It  js  not  at  all  dif 
ficult,  I  think,  to  comprehend  the  situation  of  you'v 
mind  with  regard  to  the  subject  you  mention.  The 
heart  is  a  very  obstinate  kind  of  thing,  and  very 
little  disposed  to  be  reasoned  out  of  its  feelings. 
Virtue  indeed  must  always  force  esteeni,  and  obli 
gations 
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gations  have  an  indispensable  claim  to  gratitude ; 
tut  virtue,  poor  imperfect  human  virtue !  may  be 
accompanied  by  such  disagreeable  faults,  and  obli 
gations  blemished  by  such  teizing  circumstances, 
that  though  right  principles  will  always  discharge 
the  debt  of  reverence  to  the  one,  and  of  every  pos 
sible  return  to  the  other,  the  heart  will  be  vexed 
and  disappointed  at  finding  itself  neither  warmed 
by  the  spirit  of  inclination,  nor  softened  by  tender 
ness  of  affection. — But  you  suspect  that  certain 
faults  have  made  too  strong  an  impression  on  you 
for  want  of  a  fellow  feeling.  I  am  too  much  in- 
Huented  by  this  kind  of  partiality  myself:  we  are 
both  in  the  wrong,  and  we  both  endeavour  to  mend. 
Considered  in  a  right  view,  our  fellow  feelings  for 
all  faults  ought  to  be  the  same.  Whether  they  are 
our  own,  or  those  of  a  very  different  kind  in  others, 
they  are  all  deviations  from  that  perfect  rule  of 
conduct,  to  which  we  are  obliged  by  continual  im 
provement,  as  near  as  possible,  to  approach ;  and 
they  spring  from  the  same  erring  nature  of  which 
we  all  equally  partake.  If  I  am  silly  enough  to 
quit  my  proper  road  in  pursuit  of  a  flower  that 
happens  to  attract  my  fancy  on  the  right  hand,  I 
have  certainly  no  cause  to  quarrel  with  others,  who 
perhaps  may  gravely  chuse  to  run  their  noses  into 
a  furze-bush  by  straggling  to  the  left.  It  makes  no 
difference  that  I  happen  to  be  seduced  by  the  pret 
tier 


tier  object,  since  we  both  equally  wander  from  th£ 
path  in  which  we  are  appointed  to  walk. 

The  world  in  general  is  very  unjust  in  its  dif 
ferent  estimation  and  different  treatment  of  human 
failings.  That  bewitching  charm,  which  engages 
us  to  characters  distinguished  by  affectionate  dis 
positions,  and  gentle  manners,  renders  us  partially 
indulgent  to  their  faults,  as  their  ill  consequences 
to  society  are  usually  more  remote,  and  less  per* 
sonally  felt,  than  those  that  accompany  harsher  na 
tures,  against  which  every  body  denounces  open 
war,  because  every  body  is  liable  to  be  immediately 
affected  by  them.  Yet  if  it  be  considered  how 
often  the  disposition  which  is  troublesome  and  teiz- 
ing  to  others,  scratches  and  tears  the  poor  owner, 
it  would  appear  to  be  a  case  more  worthy  of  com 
passion  than  we  are  usually  willing  to  allow.  After 
all,  when  one  reflects  upon  the  comprehensive 
scheme  of  human  duty,  and  on  the  difficulties  by 
which  it  is  perplexed  amidst  such  a  variety  of 
temptations,  every  character  which,  in  the  general 
conduct  of  life,  evidently  appears  to  be  influenced 
by  right  principles,  and  a  view  to  the  divine  appro 
bation,  is  upon  the  whole  to  be  considered  with  re 
verence  and  respect;  and  its  infirmities  and  de* 
fects  to  be  treated  as  consequences  of  that  general 
.imperfection,  which  in  some  instance  or  other  is 
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absolutely  unavoidable  from  the  condition  of  our 
present  existence. 

You  never  mentioned  to  me  any  Letters  of  Lady 
Lucan.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
sight  of  them. 

Pray  whenever  your  imagination  represents  to 
you  that  you  have  writ  me  a  Letter,  do  teach  mine 
to  be  equally  ingenious  in  supposing  I  have  re 
ceived  it.  For  want  of  this  necessary  faculty,  and! 
from  the  unhappy  prejudice  of  judging  by  matters 
of  fact,  I  have  been  grievously  hurt,  at  finding  my 
self  so  entirely  out  of  your  remembrance,  as  it  hap 
pens  to  bs  a  certain  truth  that  till  within  these  three 
days  I  have  not  heard  a  syllable  from  you  addrest 
to  myself  for  more  weeks  than  I  wish  to  recollect. 
You  did  indeed  write  to  Miss  Cooper,  and  express, 
yourself  pleased  with  my  two  friends,  whom  I  was 
desirous  to  introduce  to  your  acquaintance,  and  it 
gave  me  pleasure  to  find  you  were  not  disappointed 
in  the  expectations  I  had  given  you  of  them.  But 
to  that  Letter  in  which  I  mentioned  .them  to  you, 
I  never  received  any  answer.  Mrs.  Ross  and  Miss 
Foote  wrote  me  their  thanks  in  very  lively  expres 
sions,  for  their  introduction  to  you ;  and  I  had  a 
repetition  of  them  last  Wednesday,  when  I  payed 
them  a  visit.  Poor  Miss  Foote  is  strll  in  the  same 
melancholy  state  of  health,  which  incapacitates  her 
M'?*J  for 


for  every  exertion  of  her  very  fine  talents.— Pra/ . 
did  you  ever  attend  to  Mrs.  Ross's  language;  it  ap 
pears  to  me  remarkably  proper  and  elegant? 

While  I  made  this  visit,  I  left  Miss  Cooper  en 
depot  with  a  friend  on  the  other  side  the  country, 
who  for  many  years  lived  within  a  short  walk  of 
Deal,  when  I  used  to  see  her  very  often,  but  her  re* 
niovai  beyond  the  circles  of  my  rambles,  now  gives 
me  but  few  opportunities  of  seeing  her.  She  inha 
bits  an  old  mansion  house,  which  is  spacious  with 
out  looking  uncomfortable,  and  venerable  without 
being  dull  *.  The  house,  I  believe,  was  formerly 
part  of  a  monastery :  but  modern  elegance,  the  great 
foe  to  ancient  greatness,  and  grandeur,  and  solem 
nity,  has  almost  entirely  banished  all  remains  of  its 
former  appearance,  except  a  few  gothic  doors, 
which  have  hitherto  resisted  all  reformation.  Even 
in  the  Church  which  joins  the  house,  the  pillars  are 
new  cased  with  wood,  and  joined  by  circular  arches, 
to  the  infinite  scandal  of  my  gothic  enthusiasm. 
It  has  been,  I  believe,  a  very  considerable  cathe 
dral  building,  as  it  is  evidently  much  diminished  : 
and  there  is  an  inscription  on  one  of  the  tombstones 
as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century.  The  garden  be* 

*  Wingham  House,  then  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Cosnan,  who  was 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  Thomas  D'Aeth,  Bart,  and  one  of.. 
Mr,s.  Carter's  earliest  friends.     The  Poem  which  begins  "  Say 
dear  Bcrthiu,"  was  addressed  to  her. 

2  longing 
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longhlg  to  this  house  is  flat  and  enclosed  ;  but  at 
the  bottom  of  it  there  is  a  gloomy  avenue  covered 
with  grass,  which  leads  to  a  delightful  pretty  stream, 
the  banks  of  which  are  finely  shaded  by  beautiful 
limes,  which  form  a  very  charming  walk,  and  be 
tween  the  trees  one  discovers  many  picturesque 
objects  on  the  opposite  side  the  river.  The  day 
luckily  proved  extremely  fine,  and  Miss  Cooper  en 
joyed  it  very  much.  I  got  back  time  enough  from 
my  visit  to  Mrs.  Ross  to  dine  with  her  at  Wingham, 
and  we  got  home  very  tolerably  early,  so  we  made 
the  most  of  our  twelve  hours. 

Mrs.  Montagu  did  not  leave  Paris  on  the  fifth, 
but  she  writes  me  word  that  she  is  to  set  out  on  the 
seventh.  I  rejoice  her  journey  is  by  land,  and  riot 
by  water,  for  it  blows  and  rains,  a  toute  outrance. 
You  kindly  enquire  after  my  nephew  Montagu,  to 
my  great  happiness  Mrs.  Montagu  mentions  him  in 
all  her  Letters  with  the  highest  marks  of  commen 
dation  and  approbation.  I  thank  God  I  never  had 
the  least  reason  to  doubt  that  he  would  give  her 
any  cause  to  repent  of  the  kindness  she  has  been  so 
good  as  to  shew,  or  of  the  affection  she  kindly  ex 
presses  for  him.  I  propose  to  go  to  Dover  on 
Friday  in  hopes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  our  friend, 
and  bring  home  my  nephew,  who  I  hope  will  re 
main  with  me  at  Deal  till  I  come  to  town.  A1J  m> 
family  are  at  present  with  my  brother,  and  the 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas,  so  we  make  a  strong  party, 
which  sometimes  does  my  heart  more  good  than 
my  head.  They  are  all  to  dine  with  me  to-morrow, 
and  Miss  Cooper,  you  will  easily  imagine,  is  not  to 
be  left  out  of  the  set. 

Miss  Sharpe  is  returned  to  us  in  charming  health, 
and  without  the  least  regret  at  leaving  Paris.  She 
has  more  company  with  her  at  present  than  my 
table  will  hold ;  but  she  is  to  join  us  in  the  after 
noon,  and  it  would  do  your  heart  good  to  see  what 
a  croud  we  shall  make  in  my  little  room. — Oh  that 
you  and  Mrs.  Handcock  could  be  transported  into 
the  midst  of  it.  My  love  to  Mrs.  Handcock,  Miss 
Cooper  would  send  her's  to  you  both  if  she  was 
here,  but  this  tempest  confines  her  to  her  cottage, 
or  she  was  to  have  been  with  Miss  Sharpe  this  after 
noon.  I  walked  to  her  this  morning  before  the 
weather  changed.  Very  comfortably  for  us,  how 
ever,  she  is  not  often  restrained  by  the  weather,  as 
Miss  Sharpens  coach  conveys  her  through  it,  but  it 
had  been  to-day  to  Margate. 

I  declared  in  my  fury  at  your  long  silence  that 
I  would  not  write  to  you  in  three  months  ;  and  so 
I  have  writ  to  you  in  three  days,  not  only  a  Letter 
but  a  volume,  for  which  I  deem  myself  very  silly, 
but  it  being  by  no  means  the  first  instance,  I  can 
not  say  I  feel  much  surprized  at  it.  I  heartily  re 
joice  to  hear  you  are  able  to  walk  and  feel  the 
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pleasure  of  independance,  as  well  as  the  freeenjoy- 
:xnent  of -the  charming  views  of  Tunbridge.  God 
bless  you  !  Good  night. 


y/.t  fit** i*  '  •  .':'•'   v:;-.^«ti''o   :noi«i '  .v,-.-', 

LETTER     C. 

Deal,  Oct.  13,  177 5, 

IN  proof  of  my  entire  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  your  heart,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  I 
carried  pen  and  paper  in  my  pocket  yesterday  to 
Dover,  that  if  our  friends  should  be  arrived  I  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  giving  you  the  most  immediate 
information:  but  the  wind  was  against  us  and  I  re 
turned  back  to  Deal  in  the  evening.  I  have  sent 
to  get  some  information  this  morning,  and  find  the 
vessel  is  expected  to  arrive  about  five,  so  I  propose 
.to  set  out  again  in  hopes  of  getting  a  glimpse  of 
our  friend,  and  of  bringing  back  my  boy.  The 
weather  is  so  very  placid  that,  I  thank  God,  there 
,does  not  appear  the  least  reason  for  any  particular 
alarm,  and  I  hope  I  shall  close  my  Letter,  with  the 
account  of  their  being  all  safe  and  well  on  the 
Kentish  shore ;  and  may  they  all  bring  back  Eng 
lish 


iish  hearts,  arid  English  manners,  in  which  wish  I 
trust  you  are  not  too  well  bred  to  join  me  :  though 
to  be  sure  the  French  envelope  is  rather  a  discou 
raging  symptom,  since  in  every  other  circumstance 
but  that  it  is  French,  it  is  as  completely  disagre£- 
able,  awkward,  and  inconvenient,  as  it  is  possible 
for  mortal  envelope  to  be. 

Pray  do  not  pay  any  civility,  or  give  the  least 
Encouragement  to  any  head-ache  that  visits  you  as 
my  acquaintance ;  but  shake  it  off  au  plustdt  as  an 
impostor.  For  my  head-ache  can  always  prove  an 
alibi  whenever  it  is  accused  of  being  absent  from 
me,  so  much  as  any  one  hour  together,  in  any  one 
xlay. 

Though  you  are  too  much  ah  American  to  re 
joice  in  the  conquest  of  Long  Island,  you  are  how 
ever  too  much  a  friend  to  humanity,  hot  to  feel 
thankful,  that  it  has  been  carried  with  so  little  loss 
on  the  side  of  our  troops.  I  heartily  wish,  it  could 
have  been  accomplished  with  as  little  on  the  sid£ 
"of  the  poor  misled  provincials.  God  grant  this 
check  may  incline  them  to  listen  to  proposals  of 
peace.  It  grieves  me  to  see  a  Lieutenant  Morgan 
amongst  the  wounded ;  I  fear  it  is  the  nephew  of 
our  friends.  Be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know  when 
you  write,  and  whether  he  is  likely  to  recover.  I 
will  study  your  heraldry,  or  get  somebody  who 
M  3  knows 


tntows  more  of  the  matter  to  study  k,  before*  1 
come  to  town. 

Though  I  cannot  claim  even  an  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  S.  Jenyns  1  must  defend  him,  though  I 
would  much  rather  he  would  have  prevented  my 
attack  by  such  an  explication  as  would  have  rend 
ered  it  less  possible  to  mistake  his  meaning.  Yefe 
even  a«  it  now  stands,  he  seems  to  have  sufficiently 
discovered  that  he  cashiers  no  other  valour,  than 
that  which  from  false  and  wicked  ideas  of  honor 
and  glory  stabs  individuals,  and  desolates  whole  na 
tions  :  no  other  friendship  but  such  an  exclusive  af 
fection  as  subverts  general  benevolence:  and  no 
other  patriotism  but  such  as  serves  for  a  mask  to 
ambition,  and  from  the  influence  of  private  passions 
tends  to  throw  the  state  into  discord  and  confusion. 
Mr.  Jenyns  in  the  consideration  of  not  loading  the 
attention  of  those  whom1  he  chiefly  meant  to  benefit 
by  his  book,  has  too  often  expresi  himself  with  a 
conciseness  which  renders  his  meaning  obscure. 

I  wrote  to  you  about  a  week  ago.  I  shall  not 
seal  this  Letter  till  I  come  from  Dover,  in  my  way 
I  shall  call  to  know  if  Miss  Cooper  has  any  par 
ticular  message  to  send  you.  Miss  Sharpe  and 
Mrs.  Pennington  are  going  to  her  this  morning,  she 
is  m  no  danger  of  finding  her  cottage  too  solitary ; 
so  I  hopfe  she  will  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  quit  it 

2  Returned 
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Returned  from  Dover  disappointed  of  the  plea 
sure  I  had  hoped  for.  Only  think  of  my  stand 
ing  on  the  beacl^watching  three  vessels  just  land 
ing  their  passengers,  and  being  at  last  informed  by 
the  Captain  of  the  third,  that  Mrs.  Montagu  was 
not  at  Calais,  nor  proposed  to  be  there  till  after 
the  twentieth.  He  said,  he  belie ved,  she  was  pre 
vented  by  the  want  of  horses.  I  returned  heavily 
back  again,  and  at  my  arrival  at  home  found  a 
Letter  from  you,  which  has  helped  to  comfort  me. 
Your  description  of  Bay  Hall  *,  retouched  the  pic-r> 
ture  of  it  in  my  memory,  and  gave  it  new  spirit  and 
fresh  colouring.  The  histoi'y  piece  was  entirely 
new  to  me,  for  I  saw  neither  the  venerable  old 
Lady,  nor  her  rosy  companion,  whom  you  have  so 
excellently  well  drawn, 

AH  your  friends  here,  which  are  at  present  a 
party  almost  big  enough  to  fill  your  blue  room, 
mention  you  very  frequently,  con  amore,  and  desira 
to  be  remembered  kindly  to  you  and  Mrs.  Hand- 
cock.  My  two  sisters  and  their  families  talk  of 
leaving  us  soon,  but  I  have  better  hopes  of  Miss 
Cooper  and  Miss  Sharpe.  You  must  not  send  us 

t  An  ancient  mansion  near  Tunfrridge,  onc,e  the  original 
seat  of  the  great  family  of  Colepeper,  and  since  of  the  Am- 
licrsts.  It  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Strcatficld,  of  Chidingstone, 
and  being  no  longer  inhabited  by  the  owner  is  tending  fast  to 
decay. 

any 
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any  more  of  Sir  William.  Mayne's  covers,  for-  he 
cannot  frank  for  Lord  Newhaven,  but  is  to  all  in 
tents  and.  purposes  a  nonentity.  Adieu,  my  dear 
friend,  you  cannot  think  how  well  I  love  you,  and 
how  grateful  I  feel  to  you,  for  the  kindness  of  sendr 
ing  me  a  second  Letter  before  you  knew  the  first; 
was  answered, 


LETTER    CL 

Deal,  Oct.  16,  1776. 

To  my  happiness,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey, 
1  can  at  last  give  you  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that 
our  friend  and  all  her  party  arrived,  I  thank  God, 
very  safely  last  night  on  the  English  shore.  I  set 
Out  for  Dover  this  morning  with  the  sun,  and  was 
not  again  disappointed.  She  talked  about  writing 
to  you,  but  as  she  was  to  call  on  her  brothers*,  and 
would  be  good  part  of  the  day  in  motion,  I  under 
took  to  give  you  the  news  of  her  arrival.  She 

*  The  Rev.  William  Robinson  at  Denton  Court;  and  Charles 
Kpbinson,  Esq.  at  Canterbury,  Recorder  of  that  City,  which 
lie  also  represented  in  three  Parliaments, 

seems 
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seems-  well  and  in  spirits,  I  breakfasted  with,  her  at 
a  friend's  at  Dover.     We  parted  before  one,  and  I. 
have  brought  back  my  dear  Montagu,  who  I  hope 
will  remain  with  me  till  I  go  to  town.     Mr.  Mon>' 
tagu  talks  of  going  to  Sandleford  if  the  fine  wea-; 
ther  holds.     I  find  no  joy  of  the  heart  can  cure  an 
aching  head.     This  is  the  third  day  I  have  had 
pretty  severe  pain.     So  I  can  only  add  my  affee^ 
tionate  lovo. ,   Adieu, 


LETTER    CIL 

Deal,.  Dec.  9,  17 


INDEED,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  it  did 
.seem  quite  an  age  since  I  had  received  any  inti 
mation  of  my  being  in  your  thoughts.  I  am 
heartily  s.orry  that  it  is  the  pain  you  receive  from 
writing  which  kept  you  so  long  silent.  I  look  for 
ward  with  great  pleasure  to  the  time  when  all  we 
tiave  to  communicate  to  each  other  may  be  com 
prized  in  a  twisted  Note. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  concern  you  express 
for  me  on  the  subject  of  our  late  shock.     Perhaps 

you 


you  may  have  felt  an  earthquake :  If  not,  I  am  not 
inclined  to  wish  for  one  a  wtre  intention,  but  as 
it  passed  happily  over,  I  have  often  wished  you 
had  been  with  Montagu  and  me  on  Thursday  morn-* 
ing.  I  have  felt  one  before ;  but  it  was  nothing 
compared  to  this.  Never  did  I  experience  so  sub 
lime  an  effect  of  the  voice  and  of  the  hand  of  Om 
nipotence.  This  awful  exertion  was  mercifully 
checked  within  the  boundary  that  marks  destruc 
tion:  but  I  should  think  its  continuance  for  a  few 
more  seconds  would  have  produced  fatal  effects. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  pillars  of  heaven,  and  the  foun 
dations  of  the  earth  were  convulsed.  The  wild  tu 
mult  and  hurry  of  the  elements  were  as  much 
beyond  all  description,  as  the  confusion  of  my 
thoughts,  for  I  had  no  explicit  idea  till  I  was 
awaked  to  a  more  distinct  sense  by  Montagu's 
hastily  uttering  "  an  earthquake."  As  this  house  is 
very  much  exposed,  and  we  were  up  stairs  sitting 
perfectly  still,  as  he  was  reading  to  me ;  I  suppose 
w&  felt  it  in  its  full  force.  God  be  thanked  no  mis 
chief  was  done  either  in  this  town  or  any  of  the 
others  along  this  coast.  The  direction  seems  to 
have  been  North  and  South,  and  I  believe  it  was 
very  faintly  felt  in  the  London  road.  My  brother's 
servant,  however,  perceived  it  near  Canterbury,  and 
his  horses  snorted  and  trembled,  and  he  could 
scarcely  get  them  on. 

Like. 
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Like  you  I  am  just  now  disposed  to  struggle  with 
the  "  chain  of  causes  and  effects"  which  is  going  to 
drag  me  for  two  or  three  days  from  home  :  and  I 
feel  great  reluctance  even  for  that  short  time  to 
quit  my  own  tranquil  house.  But  after  all  I  be 
lieve  it  is  much  better  both  for  you  and  me  that 
such  a  chain  there  is,  to  prevent  an  unbounded 
indulgence  of  our  own  inclinations;  which  might 
too  probably  lead  us  into  such  dispositions  as  would 
indeed  leave  us  at  full  liberty  to  sit  down  quiet 
once  for  all,  and  no  mortal  would  wish  to  interrupt 
our  repose.  But  I  believe  we  should  not  either  of 
us  te  much  at  our  ease  in  such  an  absolute  vaca 
tion  of  heart ;  so  we  must  even  take  things  as  they 
happen,  and  submit  to  that  constitutional  languor 
and  ennui,  which  will  sometimes  make  one  feel 
weary  of  the  exertions  necessary  to  any  commerce 
with  the  world,  for  the  sake  of  those  advantages  of 
society  without  which  we  could  not  be  happy.  I 
hope  the  gaiety  and  spirit  of  youth  are  not  abso 
lutely  necessary  and  requisite  to  enable  one  to 
please,  or  to  be  pleased,  unless  one  was  to  con 
verse  only  with  the  young  and  with  the  gay.  The 
tranquillity  of  contentment,  and  the  warmth  of  so 
cial  affection  will  at  every  age  produce  the  pow^r 
pf  pleasing  and  of  being  pleased. 

Miss  Sharpe  and  I  carried  your  Letter  to  Miss 
Cooper  this  morning;  she  has  been  very  well  the 

last 
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Jast  two  days,  but  her  health  in  general,  poor 
has  been  very  uncomfortable  for  the  whole  summer. 
I  heartily  wish  the  climate  had  agreed  as  well  with 
her  as  Miss  Sharpe,  who  is  grown  so, hardy  as  to 
face  all  our  storms  and  blustering  weather,  which 
for  the  last  ten  days  have  been  pretty  outrageous, 
except  on  the  morning  of  the  earthquake,  which 
rose  in  a  dismal  gloomy  calm. 

You  ask  me  what  I  thought  of  our  dear  Mrs. 
Montagu's  looks  at  Dover.  She  appeared  to  me 
pale  and  thin,  but  not  yellow  and  sickly ;  I  fear  we 
must  not  expect  to  see  her  fresh  and  plump  while- 
she  meets  with  so  many  wicked  seductions  in  the. 
society  of  the  great  wrorld. 

Miss  Cooper  says  she  will  answer  your  Letter 
very  soon.  My  Jove  to  Mrs.  Handcock;  I  am  ob- 
lio-ed  to  you  for  your  account  of  Princess  Daschow. 

O  J  «.' 

It  might  have  been  a  happy  symptom  for  her  if  she 
bad  felt  a  sympathy  with,  you  some  years  ago.  I 
hope-  to  have  an  opportunity  of  making  your 
speeches  to  Mrs.  Pennington  in  an  hour  or  two,  as 
I  expect  her  here  this  afternoon  for  a  few  days, 
Adieu. 
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LETTER    CIII. 


Tun&tal,  May  26,  l/7f. 

not  I  in  the  right,  my  dearest  Mrs, 
Vesey,  in  supposing  you  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  me  as  soon  as  I  could  fipd  a  minute's  time? 
In  this  confidence  I  will  not  defer  assuring  you  of 
rny  kindest  remembrance  till  I  am  got  to  the  end 
of  my  journey,  when  I  shall  probably  find  more 
avocations  than  I  have  at  present. 

How  strongly  do  I  feel  the  obligations  I  owe 
you,  when  I  recollect  the  many  happy  hours  of  un 
reserved  friendship  that  I  have  passed  with  you  and 
Mrs.  Handcock  for  the  last  delightful  winters.  And 
yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  1  never  parted  with 
you  with  so  little  regret.  As  it  is  very  certain  that 
I  never  loved  you  better  than  I  do  at  present,  this 
tranquillity  would  be  absolutely  unaccountable,  if 
I  did  not  feel  an  inexplicable  kind  of  presentiment 
that  we  shall  soon  meet  again,  and  I  am  determined 
to  indulge  it,  though  I  should  perhaps  be  at  a  loss 
to  deiine  upon  what  idea  this  hope  is  founded.  To 
^ct  merely  from  feeling  is  always  dangerous,  and 
often  wrong :  but  to  encourage  a  pleasing  expecta 
tion, 


tion,  even  if  it  should  be  disappointed,  renders 
event  no  worse  when  it  does  happen,  and  preclude^ 
,all  the  intermediate  pain. 

All  this  family  are  much  your's.  Mrs.  Penning- 
ton  conveyed  rne  from  Dartford  to  this  place  on 
Saturday,  and  my  nephews  are  to  escort  me  to 
Canterbury  to-morrow,  and  from  thence  my  bro 
ther  is  to  convey  me  to  Deal  in  the  evening. 
There  is  something  very  pleasant  in  being  thu$ 
successively  taken  up  by  my  own  family,  and  I 
feel  it  with  great  joy  and  thankfulness.  I  well  re^ 
member  in  our  early  infancy  the  difficulties  which 
the  best  of  parents  struggled  through,  .and  the  selfr 
denials  he  practised  in  providing  for  our  support 
and  education.  J3y  the  blessing  of  heaven  on  his 
cares,  he  lived  to  see  all  his  children  prosperous  in 
their  own  situation,  and  ia  their  several  ways  con- 
fributing  to  the  happiness  of  each  other.  I  will 
not  apologize  to  you  for  these  reflexions.  A  good 
jnind  will  feel  them  to  be  very  natural,  and  a  friend 
like  you  will  rejoice  in  them. 

Pray  send  me  some  franks  for  yourself.  I  hope 
you  will  soon  give  me  an  account  of  your  present 
situation,  and,  as  far  as  you  can  guess,  of  your  fu* 
ture  plans^ 


LETTER 


LETTER    CIV. 

Deal,  JVM  T,  1777i 

IT  is  quite  uncomfortable  to  me,  my  dear 
friend,  to  find  you  are  still  detained  in  London, 
which,  in  its  present  solitude,  inust  appear  like  a 
Sepulchre  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  all  your  departed 
friends.  The  misfortune  too  is,  that  amidst  the 
avocations  of  disagreeable  mere  mortal  business  of 
preparing  for  a  journey,  they  can  only  just  glide  by 
you,  and  give  you  no  idea  but  of  their  loss.  'When 
you  are  quietly  reposing  in  the  shades  of  Lucan, 
your  imagination  will  be  at  full  leisure  to  stop  the 
fleeting  phantoms,  and  converse  with  them  at  your 
ease. 

You  say  that  Mr.  Vesey  still  talks  of  returning 
again  after  Christmas.  If  he  should  continue  in 
this  determination,  I  hope  you  will  not  put  any 
discouragement  on  this  near  hope,  for  the  sake  of 
a  more  distant  prospect.  Consider,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Vesey,  that  at  your  age  and  mine,  the  more  im 
mediate  good  is  the  most  valuable ;  and  we  can 
reasonably  place  but  little  dependance  on  any  re 
mote  hopes,  except  those  which  extend  beyond 

the 


the  circuit  of  the  sun.  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
by  after  Christmas  Mr..Vesey  means  immediately 
after:  for  your  friends'  would  think  themselves 
grievously  defrauded  if  you  did  not  visit  them  till 
spring.  No :  I  must  hope  that  we  shall  enjoy  the 
delightful  social  hours  of  winter  together,  not  like 
the  soi-disant  philosophers  whom  you  mention, 
puzzling  plain  truth  by  the  vanity  of  perplexed 
systems  ;  but  conversing  with  the  simplicity  of  art 
honest  heart,  regulated  by  right  principles,  and 
enlivened  by  the  playfulness  of  an  innocent  ima 
gination  *. 

I  am  flattered  to  find  that  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Burke* — -Yes,  ask  your  own  heart,  and  it  will  tell 
you  what  is  the  rule  of  life  that  best  directs  it  to 
grow  wise  and  good,  and  happy.  Be  thankful  for 
this  gracious  guidance,  and  never  listen  to  the  half 
learning,  the  perverted  understanding,  and  pert 
ridicule  of  French  philosophers,  and  beaux  esprite* 
who  would  persuade  you  it  is  best  to  wander  over 
a  wide  stormy  ocean  without  a  pilot,  and  without 
a  leading  star.  Indeed  I  hope  that  the  first  oppor 
tunity  will  bring  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Smelt. 
He  is  an  honour  to  human  nature,  and  possesses 

*  How  delightful  a  picture  of  the  truer  "  feast  of  reasoii 
and  the  flaw  of  soul,"  fit  for  the  society  of  angels  in  a  better 
state,  and  yet  such  as  the  good  may  enjoy  m  this  ! 

both 
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both  the  severest  and  gentlest  virtues  to  a  very 
uncommon  degree.  Pray  have  you  read  a  poem 
called  Sympathy  *  ?  If  not,  gray  do,  and  get  the 
last  edition. 

Be  so  good  when  you  write,  to  mention  how 
Miss  Cooper  does,  and  if  Tunbridge  agrees  with 
her.  My  love  to  dear  Mrs.  Handcock,  and  tell 
her  how  gratefully  I  feel  her  kindness.  I  am  glad 
you  have  both  been  to  see  my  child  f,  and  that 
she  has  been  with  you.  I  am  sure  the  more  you 
see  of  her  the  better  you  will  like  her.  Adieu,  my 
dear  friend,  I  hope  by  this  time  you  have  got  rid 
of  the  pain  in  your  head,  without  any  assistance 
from  "  the  mysterious  wigs."  Write  to  me  soon, 
very  soon,  and  be  sure  to  preserve  to  me  the  same 
place  in  your  heart. 

*  By  Mr.  Pratt,  author  of  "  Gleanings/*  and  many  other 
works,  both  in  verse  and  prose. 

f  Miss  Sharpe,  \\i\o  wished  to  be  considered  by  her  in  tkat 
light. 


XETTER 


*** 

LETTER  cv. 

Deal,  Jane  2f, 


IT  grieves  me  my  dearest  Mrs.  Vesey, 
to  find  that  your  spirits  are  so  low,  and  your  situa-* 
tion  so  uncomfortable.  I  hope  however  that  the 
gloom  which  at  present  hangs  over  your  prospects 
will  in  a  good  degree  be  dispelled,  when  the  dis 
agreeable  hurry  and  fatigue  of  preparation  for  your 
journey  is  over.  You  ask  what  you  shall  do  in  the 
perplexing  affair  of 


—  All  this  may  be  perhaps  a  mere  dream,  but  it  is 
a  sober  waking  truth,  that  it  is  infinitely  important  for 
you  to  try  the  possibility,  both  on  his  account  and  your 
own,  as  whatever  be  the  event,  with  which  we  are 
not  concerned,  such  a  trial  would  afford  the  most 
delightful  reflection  to  your  own  mind.  And  sup 
pose  the  worst,  that  it  does  not  succeed  to  your 
•wish;  in  a.  world  liable  to  such  hourly  vicissitudes, 
the  best  actions  must  meet  with  frequent  disap~ 
pointments,  in  their  immediate  effects:  but  happily 

their 
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their  principle  is  secured  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  events,  and  their  consequences  are  eter 
nal. 

Why  will  you  not  allow  me  to  indulge  the  de 
lightful  hope  of  your  return  to  England  next  winter, 
when  Mr.  Vesey  seems  to  continue  so  fixed  in  his 
design  ?  At  least  I  hope  you  will  say  nothing  to 
oppose  it.  You  say  it  cannot  be:  but  without  as 
signing  any  reason,  which  makes  me  hope  that 
yoiir  despondency  is  an  effect  of  the  present  dis 
order  of  your  spirits. 

1  ca'ri  easily  imagine  what  you  must  have  felt 
the  day  you  was  at  Richmond.  But  comfort  your 
self  in  the  hope  that  your  friend  enjoys  a  fairer 
Paradise  then  any  which  her  imagination,  even 
assisted  by  your's,  could  enable  her  to  form,  in  a 
climate  where  winter  rifles  every  tree,  and  withers 
every  flowery  and  where  even  the  fairest  summers 
are  exposed  to  sudden  blasts. 

In  spite  of  your  dreams  I  have  not,  I  thank 
trod,  been  in  any  distress.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
hear  that  the  distress  of  your  own  spirits  is  re 
moved,  which  raised  the  unpleasant  phantoms. 
The  solitary  life  I  have  led  since  I  came  here  will 
soon  grow  more  social,  as  I  expect  a  friend  from 
town  to  pass  some  time  with  me,  to-morrow  :  and 
on  Tuesday  I  hope  Miss  Sharpe  will  convey  her- 
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self  and  Montagu  to  me,  I  have  been  very  fortu 
nate  in  getting  a  house  for  her,  nearer  to  my  own 
than  your's  is  in  Ciarges-street. 

My  kind  love  to  Mrs.  Handcock.  I  cannot  help 
feeling  as  if  she  would  rather  wish,  after  having 
well  crammed  the  peacocks  and  sparrows  at  Lucan 
during  the  whole  summer,  to  return  to  her  friends 
in  England,  and  regale  them  with  coffee  and 
plumb  cakes  in  the  winter.  Indeed,  indeed,  my 
heart  will  most  anxiously  long  for  you  both.  I 
have  the  happiness  to  find  by  every  Letter  from 
Mrs.  Montagu,  that  she  continues  quite  well. 
Adieu  my  dear  friend,  do  pray  write  to  me  as 
often  as  you  can,  and  always  give  me  an  account 
of  your  situation,  which  I  think  you  must  believe 
to  be  the  most  interesting  subject  you  can  write  on, 
to,  &c. 
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Ni-jbb  lx)rt>     .bfi!>hVkta? 
LETTER    CVL 

Deal,  Jwfy  24,  1777. 

THOUGH  I  am  but  this  moment  risen 
from  my  pillow,  and  fit  for  nothing  but  to  return 
to  it  again,  I  cannot  be  quiet,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey, 
with  the  thoughts  of  your  leaving  England  without 
receiving  my  wishes  of  a  pleasant  and  prosperous 
journey  and  voyage.  With  what  different  feelings 
should  I  form  these  wishes  if  you  were  setting  out 
from  Ireland  !  But  I  will  not  give  up  the  hopes 
of  your  return  next  winter  :  though  alas  you  give 
me  but  very  little  reason  to  cherish  it. 

Miss  Sharps  is  well,  and  desires  her  love  to  you 
and  Mrs.  Handcock.  If  you  cannot  find  room  for 
the  parrot,  it  may  be  sent  to  Bloomsbury-square, 
with  a  direction  to  the  servant  who  is  there,  to 
send  it  to  South  Lodge.  I  hope  your  anxiety 
about  Mrs.  Handcock  is  merely  the  effects  of  your 
low  spirits:  as  I  have  often  seen  you  express  the 
same  solicitude  last  winter,  when  she  appeared  to 
to  me,  upon  the  whole,  in  better  health  than  for 
many  preceding  ones. 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  by  the  papers  that  the 
Irish  Seas  are  to  be  so  well  guarded.  Be  so  good 
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as  to  remember  me  kindly  to  Mr.  Vcsey,  who  I 
hope  will  keep  firm  to  his  purpose  for  next  winter. 
Adieu,  my  dear  friend.  God  defend  you  from  all 
dangers,  and  restore  you  to  us  safely  again  at  the 
promised  time.  I  know  you  will  give  me  as  early 
information  as  you  can  of  your  beiag  safe  landed. 
My  head  is  so  bad  I  can  add  no  more,  than  Heaven 
preserve  you. 


LETTER    CVII. 

Deal,  Aug.  30,  1777. 

ALAS,  my  dear  friend,  how  different  is 
the  feeling  with  which  I  now  fake  up  my  pen,  from 
that  of  the  last  delightful  years !  I  could  then 
address  you  at  the  distance  of  a  few  turnpike  miles, 
and  even  that  distance  was  lessened  by  the  gay 
hope  of  being  soon  situated  within  a  few  doors  of 
each  other!  Now  "  mountains  rise,  and  oceans 
roll  between"  us.  Had  I  any  determinate  expecta 
tion  of  your  return  on  which  to  fix  my  mind,  all 
these  intermediate  objects  would  vanish  into  air. 

But 
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But  at  present  they  stand  full  in  my  way,  and  my 
imagination  painfully  stretches  itself  to  discern  you 
at  an  immense  lontananza :  and  all  the  pleasures 
which  I  so  lately  enjoyed  in  a  nearer  view,  fade 
away  into  thin  ineffectual  wishes.  Yet  the  hours 
which  we  spent  together  are  not  cancelled,  or 
shuffled  away  amongst  the  rubbish  of  mere  common 
every  day  life.  Surely  the  pleasure  of  disinterested 
affection,  and  its  noblest  effect,  the  wish  and  en 
deavour  of  mutual  improvement,  are  too  congenial 
with  the  soul  to  be  obliterated,  like  the  idle  amuse 
ments  to  which  it  has  no  natural  relation. 

Indeed  I  believe  that  very  much  of  the  solicitude 
which  we  feel  for  those  .we  love,  might  be  avoided 
if  we  would  divest  ourselves  of  the  idle  prejudice 
that  the  ideas  of  others  are  to  be  determined  by 
the  same  standard  as  our  own.  After  all,  except 
ing  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  good  conscience,  and  an 
exemption  from  the  real  calamities  of  life,  that 
strange  odd  thing  which  in  a  world  like  this  we  call 
happiness,  entirely  depends  upon  the  temper  and 
the  imagination  of  every  individual :  and  as  "  the 
heart  knows  its  own  bitterness,"  so,  "  a  stranger 
does  not  intermeddle  with  its  joys."  Upon  this 
principle  I  comfort  myself  that  the  way  of  life, 
which  would  harass  and  perplex  my  aching  head, 
and  indolent  disposition,  with  perpetual  agitation 
find  cares,  serves  only  to  keep  some  of  my  friends 
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in  'good  humour  and  good  spirits.  These  reflec 
tions  flowed  from  my  pen,  as  I  was  thinking  of  the 
marriage  of  one  of  my  friends  in  this  place,  and 
as  such  you  have  them,  in  some  respects  they  may 
serve  for  you  and  me  ;  every  situation  has  its  duties, 
its  charms,  its  sorrows,  and  disquietudes,  and  the 
well  regulated  mind  will  bend  in  humble  gratitude 
for  the  blessings  ;  and  receive  the  crosses  as  a  due 
chastisement  of  the  impatience  we  are  too  apt  to 
shew,  when  the  world  does  not  go  exactly  as  we 
like. 

I  read  the  account  of  your  accident  a  few  days 
ago  in  the  papers :  and  though  there  was  at  the 
same  time  an  assurance  that  no  mischief,  God  be 
thanked,  followed  from  it,  I  was  heartily  glad  to 
receive  a  confirmation  of  it  from  yourself.  ,  I  am 
very  glad  Mrs.  Handcock  bore  her  journey  so  well, 
my  love  to  her,  and  my  grateful  thanks  lor  all  her 
kindnesses.  I  long  at  this  minute  to  ask  her  a, 
question,  but  it  cannot  be  wafted  across  St.  George's 
channel ;  do  not  weary  yourself  with  conjecturing 
what  it  may  be,  for  it  is  not  concerning  you,  but 
something  entirely  between  her  and  me. 

Miss  Sharpe  will  feel  much  gratified  by  your  kind 
remembrance  of  her,  she  is  somewhere  on  the  road 
between  Exeter  and  Bristol.  She  wrote  me  a 
charming  description  of  Stourhead.  I  beg  my 
kind  compliments  to  Mr.  Vesey :  they  will  be  still 

kinder 
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kinder  if  you  can  give  me  any  encouragement  to 
hope  that  he  continues  his  resolution  of  your  re 
turning  to  us  soon  after  Christmas  :  but,  alas,  it  is 
impossible  you  could  be  persuaded  of  this  without 
giving  me  the  happiness  of  naming  it.  Adieu,  my 
dear  friend.  God  bless  and  preserve  you.  Will 
you  write  to  me  soon  ? 


LETTER    CVIII. 

'      Deal,  Oct.  2,  1777. 

BY  this  time,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  I 
hope  you  have  recovered  the  ill  effects  of  your  inir 
prudence,  and  are  enjoying  the  reward  of  it,  by 
the  contemplation  of  some  beautiful  picture  which 
it  has  left  in  your  memory  :  for  I  will  not  believe 
you  would  run  such  a  hazard  for  any  common  ob 
ject.  If  the  sun  danced  on' the  Liffy,  and  gilded 
the  groves  of  Lucan  in  some  new  and  singular 
manner,  I  can  conceive  your  temptation  and  pity 
your  frailty,  while  I  applaud  Mrs.  Handcock's 
virtue.  You  would  have  been  worthy  to  share  the 
pleasure  which  Miss  Sharpe  and  I  felt  the  other 
day  in  one  of  our  airings.  A  Jong  shady  lane, 

wh'c!»' 
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which  led  we  knew  not  whither,  conveyed  us  at  the 
end  of  it  to  a  little  country  church,  with  a  spire 
steeple,  and  a  set  of  cottages  intermixed  with  trees, 
which  formed  quite  a  poetical  landscape  :  and  was 
the  more  pleasing  from  the  surprize,  and  from 
the  contrast  to  an  open  unpeopled  country  through 
which  we  had  passed  just  before.  We  wander 
a  great  deal  over  this  charming  country,  which 
she  finds  delightful.  At  some  times  we  sit  on 
the  shore,  or  in  my  airy  little  room,  where  we 
watch  all  the  colouring  of  the  clouds,  and  the  effect 
of  their  reflection  on  the  sea,  which  form  a  variety 
both  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  which,  except 
£o  those  who  live  within  the  constant  view  of  it, 
must  be  absolutely  inconceivable.  When  the  dark 
m  mths  of  the  closing  year  shut  up  our  theatre,  I 
hope  we  shall  enjoy  the  society  of  our  assembled 
friends  in  London.  I  need  not  say  how  much  and 
how  truly  my  heart  grieves  that  my  friends  in  Bolton- 
row  will  not  be  of  the  number.  I  could  not  help 
feeling  the  blow,  by  which  you  defeated  all  my 
hopes  on  that  head,  though  you  had  before  taught 
me  to  expect  it.  But  I  am  persuaded  your  reason^ 
are  unanswerable  ;  and  ardently  as  I  wi§h  for  your 
society,  I  could  not  enjoy  i£,  at  the  expence  of 
your  acting  in  any  way  inconsistent  with  your  du 
ties.  So  I  will  console  myself  for  the  loss  of  your 
conversation,  by  the  reflection  that  you  are  acting 
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£s  you  ought :  a  reflection  that  will  be  felt  beyon4 
the  period  of  present  enjoyments.  May  you  ancj 
Mrs.  Handcok  enjoy  your  solitary  winter  at  Luqan, 
in- tranquillity  and  cheerfulness  !  Indeed  I  should 
think  it  would  prove  greatly  preferable  to  the  hurry 
of  mixed  company,  in  which  the  heart  can  take  so 
little  share ;  for  surely  of  all  the  teizing  exercises 
to  the  spirit,  there  are  few  so  wearying  as  that  of 
mere  mechanical  uninteresting  talking;  unless  in 
deed  you  consider  it  in  the  same  light  as  a  friend  of 
mine  did,  who  said,  "  she  looked  upon  it  as  a 
wholesome  kind  of  mortification,  and  opposition  to 
the  bent  of  "her  own  mind."  It  is  very  fit  that  ia 
the  'commerce  of  the  world  there  should  happen 
some  occasions  of  exercising  the  benevolence  wrhich 
is  due  to  good  kind  of  people,  whose  general  merit 
may  entitle  them  to  great  regards,  though  their 
^rain  de  vie,  and  their  amusements,  are  ever  so 
disagreeable  to  one's  own  particular  taste. 

J  am  enchanted  with  the  situation  of  your  dres 
sing  room,  and  your  moral  application  of  the  objects 
with  which  it  is  furnished,  will  render  it  a  better 
school  of  virtue,  than  the  hermit's  hour-glass  and 
bones,  over  which  he  sits  dreaming  over  the  end  of 
life,  while  you  are  endeavouring  to  discipline  the 
passions,  and  conquer  the  temptations  of  the  in- 
|ermediate  passage :  which  is  the  proper  exercise  of 
a  social  and  accountable  being.  I  believe  that 

there 
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there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suspect  that  a  late 
sudden  and  very  disastrous  accident  was  any  thing 
besides  an  accident.  At  least  I  have  never  heard 
any  such  suspicion  :  and  all  the  accounts  of  it  are 
so  consistent,  and  the  circumstances  so  unvaried, 
as  give  not  the  shadow  of  reason  to  suppose  it  vo 
luntary. 

Every  body  seems  very  impatient  for  important 
news  from  America ;  for  my  own  part,  I  have  so 
little  hope  of  any  good  to  the  public  by  such  a, 
quarrel,  that  I  chiefly  wish  intelligence  for  the  sake 
of  the  poor  people  who  are  anxious  for  their  friends. 
Oh  that  they  were  all  safe  in  England !  I  felt  for 
the  Miss  Clerkes  *,  when  I  read  in  the  papers,  that 
General  Burgoyne  was  going  to  storm  a  place.  1$ 
is  terrible  to  be  kept  in  suspence  about  the  event, 
till  another  express  can  cross  the  Atlantic.  But 
perhaps  they  are  like  Mrs.  Fielding,  wise  enough 
never  to  look  into  a  newspaper.  Miss  Clerke  sets 
out  on  Tuesday  with  Miss  Sharpe  for  a  tour  of 
some  weeks ;  I  wish  I  could  shew  you  two  beau 
tiful  drawings  she  took  for  me  on  the  spot,  of  Ivy- 
bridge  and  Glastonbury  Abbey.  I  have  nothing 
now  to  tell  you  of  myself,  my  head  goes  on  as 

V 

*  Sisters  to  Sir  Francis  Clerke,  Bart,  an  officer  in  Gen.  Bur- 
goyne's  army.  He  died  of  his  wounds  after  thc|  unfortunate, 
affair  of  Saratoga. 

usual ; 
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usual:  and  I  am  thankful  to  have" no  worse  evil, 
amidst  the  various  ills  that  "  flesh  is  heir  to." 
Adieu,  my  dear  friend.  God  bles§>  and  preserve 
you. 


LETTER    CIX. 

Peal,  Qcf  30,  1?7% 


D,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  I  am  not 
|n  such  good  society  as  you  suppose  me.  I  have 
lost  my  sister  Pennington  and  family,  and  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Douglas  have  just  left  my  brothers  ;  so  that 
at  present  my  family  is  reduced  to  myself  and  one 
solitary  damsel,  the  other  being  gone  into  Hamp 
shire  to  visit  her  friends.  On  Saturday  I  hope  to 
be  a  little  more  sociable,  as  my  nephew  Montagu, 
who  spends  most  part  of  his  time  with  me,  is  to 
return,  after  having  been  entered  at  Trinity  Col 
lege,  Oxford.  He  will  be  a  young  student,  for  he 
is  not  yet  15  ;  but  his  brothers  went  to  the  Univer 
sity  as  early,  and,  I  thank  God,  with  great  credit 
to  their  friends  and  themselves.  I  think  there  are 
great  advantages  in  their  going  so  young. 

Such 
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Such  a  day  and  night  as  the  last  will  sweep  away 
much  of  the  autumnal  beauty  of  the  country.  We 
had  here  a  violent  tempest  of  wind  and  rain  all  last 
night,  and  it  continues  blowing  very  hard  still,  so 
that  even  I  cannot  put  my  nose  out  of  doors. 
Perhaps  though  I  should  venture  (even  at  the  risque 
of  having  my  cap  and  bonnet  blown  to  the  GoodT 
wins,  notwithstanding  the  largest  pins  I  can  find  tq 
fasten  them)  as  I  love  the  elements,  if  the  storm- 
did  not  make  such  fearful  work  with  my  poor  ach^ 
ing  head. 

Mr-  M.  Robinson's  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the 
family,  and  our  friend  felt  it  very  severely,  though, 
thank  God,  her  health  has  not  suffered  materially 
by  it.  His  second  son  *  is  happily  provided  for, 
for  Mrs.  Montagu  is  as  fond  of  him  as  if  he  was 
her  own  son.  The  eldest  "f"  will  in  all  appearance 
be  heir  to  the  family  title  and  estate. 

Surely  these  strong  south-west  winds  will  blow  us 
some  news,  from  America.  I  have  no  very  good 
public  hopes,  but  one  wishes  heartily  that  private 
families  may  receive  some  account  of  their  friends, 
My  affectionate  love  to  Mrs.  Handcock.  My  head 
will  allow  of  no  more.  Adieu  1 

*  Now  Mr.  Montagu.  t  Now  Lord  Rokeby. 

LETTER 
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LETTER    CX. 

Deal,  Dec.  4,  1777. 

If  did  indeed  give  me  all  the  pleasure 
you  could  wish  or  suppose,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey, 
to  receive  a  Letter  from  you  in  such  a  style  of 
cheerful  tranquillity  and  comfortable  hopes.  My 
heart  must  and  will  feel  your  absence  with  many  a 
tender  regret  this  winter ;  but  it  would  be  much 
less  siip'portable  if  I  had  riot  the  happiness  to  con 
sider  it  as  a  consequence  of  your  acting  in  a  manner 
conformable  to  your  obligations.  On  this  solid 
rock  we  may  stand  and  look  forward  with  unalloyed 
pleasure  to  the  prospect  of  our  next  meeting,  when 
I  trust  we  shall  enjoy  our  delightful  parties  with  a 
spirit  unclouded  by  any  of  those  uneasy  reflections 
which  must  cast  a  gloom  over  the  brightest  sunshine 
of  life,  whenever  inclination  is  preferred  to  duty. 
En  attendant  tile  more  active  pleasure  of  our  social 
hours,  may  the  best  and  most  important  reflections 
tranquillize  your  mind^  and  the  happiest  recollec 
tions  of  friendship  soothe  your  heart,  and  the 
brightest  visions  of  poetical  imagination  vary  and 
enliven  your  solitude,  and  give  spirit/  as  well  as 

sentiment 


sentiment  to  your  tete-a-tetes  with  dear  Mrs.  Hand-* 
cock. 

You  charge  me  with  sending  you  our  storms,  but 
I  hope  that  which  w7e  felt  here  last  Saturday  even 
ing  has  not  travelled  to  you.  I  do  not  recollect 
ever  to  have  beheld  such  lightening,  or  to  have 
heard  such  a  burst  of  thunder,  which,  to  complete 
the  tempest,  was  succeeded  by  a  hurricane.  As  at 
the  time  there  was  nobody  in  the  house  but  myself 
and  my  maids,  and  as  we  are  not  in  a  street,  I  did 
not  know  then  into  what  a  consternation  the  town 
was  thrown,  but  from  all  accounts  there  never  was 
so  general  an  alarm ;  and  indeed  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  conversation  ever  since.  God  be  thanked, 
no  mischief  was  done,  which  is  a  great  mercy,  con 
sidering  the  danger.  A  gentleman  of  the  navy, 
who  drank  tea  with  us  yesterday,  told  me  that 
though  he  had  been  in  thunder  and  lightening  under 
the  line,  he  never  knew  any  so  violent  as  this ;  and 
a  sailor  belonging  to  one  of  the  ships  in  the  Downs 
told  Mrs.  Douglas,  that  he  had  never  in  any  part 
of  the  world  met  with  any  at  all  like  it,  and  added, 
that  he  every  minute  expected  the  ship  would  have 
been  set  on  fire :  so  from  all  these  testimonies  both 
by  sea  and  land  there  is  great  reason  for  us  to  be 
thankful  that  in  such  a.  region  of  flame  nobody  was 
hurt.  Indeed  the  weather  is  still  tempestuous,  and 

last 
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last  night  Miss  Sharpc  and  I  wished  much  for  you 
in  my  little  airy  abode,  round  which  all  the  ele 
ments  play  with  the  most  uninterrupted  liberty,  it 
standing  quite  open  on  three  sides,  with  a  very  wide 
space  in  front,  where  there  is  not  any  thing  to  shel 
ter  it.  You  would  have  enjoyed  the  solemn  con 
cert,  to  which  by  a  cheerful  fire  we  listened  with 
so  much  rapture.  The  whistling  wind,  the  beating 
rain,  and  dashing  waves,  fully  convinced  us  that 
winter,  that  has  been  so  long  delayed,  was  come ; 
for  November  has  been  gilded  by  the  smiles  of 
May. 

There  has  scarcely  been  a  day  in  which  the  air 
ings  we  have  taken  did  not  furnish  us  with  some 
beautiful  views.  I  wish  you  could  have  accom 
panied  us;  I  think  you  would  be  pleased  with  this 
country.  It  has  one  advantage  beyond  any  I  ever 
recollect  to  have  seen,  the  charming  variety  of  the 
ground  and  the  intersection  of  the  hills ;  sometimes 
opening  a  view  of  the  sea,  sometimes  to  a  shaded 
village,  and  sometimes  a  solitary  cottage,  which 
seems  retired  to  an  infinite  distance  from  the  rest  of 
the  habitable  world.  Miss  Sharpe  desires  me  to 
tell  you,  with  her  love,  that  she  is  in  hopes  of  pur 
chasing  the  Clock-house  and  little  farm,  at  Mill- 
hill,  and  shall  want  you  extremely  to  assist  her  in 
its  improvements,  and  to  make  good  the  reality  of 
the  river,  which  at  present  lies  undiscovered  by 

vulgar 
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•  iulgar  protfaic  eye's.  I  heartily  \\  ibh  she  May  get 
this  place,  which  she  seems  so  anxious  about.  She 
has  a  natural  aversion  to  pomp,  and  finery,  and 
grandeur,  and  consequently  loves  simplicity,  com- 
fort>  and  the  ornaments  of  poetical  imaginations ; 
so  I  think  such  a  place  as  she  describes  this  to  be 
trill  exa'ctly  suit  her1. 

I  hope  Mrs.  Haridcock  keeps  tolerably  free  from 
rheumatism  ;  to  be  entirely  free  from  it  cannot  b6 
hoped  either  for  her  or  me,  or  any  body  else  of 
tvhom  it  has  once  taken  possession. 

Dispatches  are  at  last  arrived  from  General  Howe. 
1  a!m  persuaded  he  has  done  as  much'  as  could  be 
done;  but  tome  there  appears  to  be  nothing  decisive, 
nothing  likely  to  produce  the  only  event  that  will  be 
of  real  advantage — a  peace.  It  makes  one  shud 
der  to  think  of  the  blood  so  unprofitably  shed  in 
this  fatal  quarrel,  and  one's  spirits  sink  at  the  dis 
tress  of  the  unhappy  mourners,  who  by  these  en 
gagements  are  deprived  of  their  dearest  friends. 
But  what  can  tou'eh  the  hard  insensibility  of  such, 
as  living  amidst  all  the  comforts  of  ease  and  trari- 
c^uillity,  expose  such  numbers  of  brave  men  to 
hardships,  pain,  and  death.  You  know  I  am  no 
encomiast  of  the  Americans,  but  I  look  upon  the 
war  with  as  much  horror  as  any  of  the  most  violent 
on  that  side  the  question  can  do,  and  indeed  as  all 
must  dp  who  allow  themselves  to  feel  like  human 

creatures' 


fci'edtores  and  think  like  Christians.  I  see  a  Lieu 
tenant  Morgan  among  the  killed,  and  am  much 
afraid  it  is  Mrs.  Dunbar's  nephew.  There  is  no 
official  account  given  of  General  Burgoyne's  miser 
able  army ;  but  by  two  ships  arrived  this  week  in 
the  Downs  from  Quebec  it  is  affirmed,  that  the  re 
mains  of  it  have  capitulated,  on  the  condition  of 
never  again  bearing  arms  against  the  Americans* 
Adieuj  my  dear  frierid.  -  My  affectionate  love  to 
Mrs.  Handcock.  God  bleSs  and  preserve  you 
both. 


LETTER  CXL 


Deal,  Jan.  24,  1778. 

MANY  thanks  to  you,  my  dear  Mrs; 
Vesey,  for  your  very  kind  and  affectionate  Letter* 
As  I  know  you  will  wish  to  hear  immediately  from 
tnyself,  I  can  no  longer  forbear  assuring  you  of  the 
constant  and  terider  remembrance  which  iri  every 
situation  you  possess  in  my  heart.  Very  deeply 
have  t  felt  the"  sa"d  revoliitioii  iri  my  family,  but,  I 
VOL.  ir.  O  thank 


thank  God,  iny  mind  is  resigned  ;  but  there  is  stilf 
a  kind  of  stupor  on  my  spirits,  -which  I  trust  will- 
in  time  remove.  You  will  easily  guess  what  in  a 
family  so  united  I  must  have  suiFered  for  my  poor 
afflicted  friends.  I  have  the  comfort  *o  hear,  that 
itty"- sister  Pennmgtdn  *  and  her  family  are  much 
mended.  I  have  not  yet  sete -them,  but  was  from 
the  first  with  »iy  brother  f,  who  submitted  with  so- 
J>erfect  a  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  as  I  cannot 
doubt  will-  be  rewarded  with  -a  proportionable  de 
gree  of  support  and  consolation.  Never  did  I  see* 
a  more  unvaried  and  perfect  affection  and  tender 
ness  in  any  connection  than  in  that  which  is  dis 
'solved  by  this  cruel  stroke,  which  lias  deprived  hhn 
of  his  dearest  happiness  on  earth  ;  but  in  the  trea 
sures  of  divine  goodness  there  afe  innumerable  bles 
sings  always  in  stkue,  ^when  every  human  prospect 
is  dark  and  forlorn. 

There  arises  a  strong  present  consolation  to  us 
a^  from' reflecting  "on  the  blameless  conduct  and 
unblemished  lives  of  those  friends  who  are  re- 
nfoved  from  usv  During  the  sixteen1  years  that 
dear  sister  Car fef  was  in  thfe  faniHy  she  never  gave 
the  shadow  of  air  unkind  or  displeasing  action  or 
?'*j  ^o  ucv  ^nur  'vr  *r :r  iV>l  TO'^f'Ci  \  i"i »'' 

*  :\Viip  UaxMost  her  eldest  su»«Don  after  the  completion  -of1 
,his  education  lit  Oxford. 

f  \Yh0hadjustsustained  th  a.  afflicting  lobs  of  a  most  arttk- 
.jjle  and  beloved  wife. 
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expression  to  any  one  of  them,  but  was  possessed 
t)f  the  esteem  and  affection  of  us  all  in  the  highest 
degree.  My  poor  nephew's  character  both  at  horii 
and  at  college  was  irreproachable,  and  his  parents, 
amidst  their  grief  for  this  their  eldest  hope,  must 
reflect  with  joy  on  the  effects  of  that  education  of 
their  children  to  which  they  have  attended  with 
such  exemplary  dare.  Both  my  sister  and  my 
nephew  had  the  blessing  of  departing  from  the 
world  by  the  easiest  passage,  without  a  struggle 
and  without  a  groan,  and  seemed  rather  to  fall 
asleep  thari  to  die.  They  have  left  us  with  joyful 
hopes  of  their  happiness*  and  we  suffer  only  for 
ourselves. 

I  did  not  design  to  have  enlarged  on  this  subject, 
but  it  is  so  near  my  heart  that  I  have  been  insen 
sibly  led  on.  Do  not  imagine,  my  dear  friend,  that 
with  all  rny  feeling  of  what  I  have  lost,  I  am  insen* 
sible  to  the  innumerable  arid  undeserved  blessings 
whicli  I  am  still  permitted  to  enjoy  j  for  which  I 
hope  I  feel  the  most  lively  gratitude.  Amdrigst 
them  I  must  include  Miss  Sharpe,  whose  kindness 
has  been  of  inexpressible  comfort  to  me.  She  had 
left  Deal  about  a  week  before  this  sudden  change  $ 
but  as  soon  as  she  heard  of  it  she  came  back,  and 
Stayed  with  me  till  she  brought  me  to  town*  Shfe 
has  ever  since  watched  over  me  with  all  the  care 
and  attention  which  a  parent  could  expect  from  the 
o  %  most 


inost  affecfionate1  child :  she  takes  me  an  airing 
every  day,.,  which  has  been  of  great  use  both  to  my 
health  and  spirits. 

Mrs.  Montagu  is  upon  the  whole  in  very  tole 
rable  spirits,  and  looks  well  in  health.     Mrs.  Dun- 
bar  is  lovely  as  usual.    Miss  Cooper  is  not  yet  come1 
to  town,  and  I  fear  by  the  accounts  I  hear  of  her1 
that  she  has  not  derived  much  benefit  from  Tun- 
bridge.     Mrs.  Boone  remains  there  all  the  winter. 
-Many  of  my  friends  are  absent  this  year.     I  am 
sure  I  need  not  say  how  particularly  I  regret  you 
and  dear  Lady  Dartrey-'    Very  melancholy  is  her 
situation  and  that  of  her   Lord.     I  suppose  you 
know  they  are  gone  from  Bristol  to  Southampton. 
There  seems    hardly  the  smallest  hope    of    Mr. 
Pawson's  recovery.     And  the  poor  Miss  Clerkes  I 
am  sure  have  shared  your  pity.     May  God  comfort 
all  who  mourn,  and  in  his  own   good  time  restore 
cheerfulness  to    their    hearts.     Adieu  !    My  love 
and  most  affectionate  thanks  to  dear  Mrs.   Hand* 
cock  for  the  kind  concern    she  has  felt  for  me. 
Would  to  God  you  wore  both  in  Bolton-row,  though 
I  should  have  little  but  melancholy  subjects  to  talk 
of;  but  alas^  that  happiness  is  deferred  for  a  yeai% 
Let  me  not  be  again  disappointed.     Amongst  all 
the  troubles  that  are  abroad,   may  the  Almighty 
keep  you  both  free  from  evils  of  every  kind.    Once 
more  adieu  ! ; 

LETTER 
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LETTER    CXII. 

Clarges-street,  Mard  23,  1 7J-S. 

.ilfj      l.'il/i     Jft      ifinDit'* Vl'i|      *JJ}ff     iTtMltifflil      /   lUSjfl 

I  CANNOT  express  how  much  obliged  to 
you  I  am,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  for  your  affecti 
onate  Letter,  and  kind  solicitude  about  me  and  my 
friends.  I  thank  God  my  mind  is  very  composed, 
and  my  spirits  much  better  than  they  were,  though 
they 'want  a  certain  degree  of  cheerfulness,  which 
I  trust  will  return,  and  restore  that  vivacity  of  en 
joyment  which  I  am* accustomed  to  feel,  of  those 
-very  many  blessings  for  which  I  have,  during  the 
course"  of  along  life,  been  indebted  to  the  divine 
goodness.  What  you  say,  I  have  often  felt  to  be 
true,  that  if  the  trap-door  was  not  constantly  open 
ing  beneath  our  feet  we  should  grow  too  strongly 
attached  to  the  world,  of  which  the  very  scenery 
offers  such  inexhaustible  pleasure  to  the  imagina 
tion,  that  we  should  be  very  liable  to  forget  our  des 
tination  for  higher  improvements,  if  the  divine 
wisdom  and  goodness  had  not  provided  a  Correc 
tion  of  our  levity,  and  an  assistance  to  our  duty,  in 
the  affections  of  the  heart,  which  must  take  refuge 
in  a,  future  and  permanent  state  of  being  for  a  se 
cure 
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cure  possession  of  those  enjdyments  in  which  it  is 
so  tenderly  interested,  and  in  which  it  can  form  sa 
slight  a  dependence  amidst  the  hourly  dangers  of  a, 
fleeting  and  varying  existence. 

Miss  Sharpe  always  desires  to  be  roost  kindly 
remembered  to  you  and  Mrs.  Handcock.     She  has, 
nearly   finished   her    purchase  at   Millrhill.     We 
spent  the  morning  there  on  Saturday  in  walking 
over  her  territory,  and  I  think  you  would  be  de 
lighted  with  her  little  farm.     We  wished  very  much, 
for  you  there  while  we  were  planning  improvements. 
The  house  which  she  is  to  inhabit  w?ants  so.,  much 
repair  that  she  thinks  it  most  adviseable  to  build  a, 
new  one;  and  without  understanding  any  thing  of 
the  matter,  we  are  amusing  ourselves  with  making 
designs,  which  probably  no  dealer  in  hrick  and 
mortar  will  be  able  to  execute.     I  believet  how 
ever,  that  you  will  comprehend  our  meaning ;  so 
when  we  can  put  it  into  any  kind  of  form  upon 
paper  we  will  send  you  the  scheme,  and  we  flatter 
ourselves  that  its  being  a  production  of  our  original 
genius,  and    unlike  any  other  mansion  that  ever 
was  inhabited,  it  will,  raise  us  very  high  in  your 
estimation ;  and  I  think  you  will  allow  that  it  equals, 
your  invention  of  a  coffee-pot,  to  which,  .with  alj 
its  essential  advantages  of  a   beautiful  form,  Mrs. 
rnos|  unreasonably  objected,  because  the 
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lid  jvoujd  not  open  to  put  .in  the  coffee,  nor  tlie. 
-snout  answer  to  pour  it  out*. 

n  r-        r,  ,      '    -     '  i   °j   fi'^  37'  ,     T 

Miss  Cooper  says  she  is  much  better,  and  I 
think. upon  the  whole  her  health  is  'mended,  but  it 
is  still  in  a  miserable  state.  I  s#e  but  little  of  her, 
as  she  is  seldom  visible,  from  her  want  of  sleep, 
till  I  go  out  to  take  the  air,  which  is  almost  every 
clay.  I  hear  she  talks  of  very  soon  returning  to 
T^nbridge,  probably  the  sooner  as  she  thinks  Mars- 
den  has  been  of  great  service  to  her.  Mrs.  Mon 
tagu's  health  seems  stronger  this  winter  than  it  has 
been  for  many  years  pajst.  She  has  lately  been  so 
entirely  taken  up  with  the  fine  folks  and  the  fine 
things  of  this  nether  world,  that  wonderful  to  say, 
I  have  seen  her  but  once  in  ten  d,ays.  All  your 
other  friends  here  are  weft. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  send  you  any  politi 
cal  intelligence,  for. what  is  affirmed  at  one  hour  is 
contradicted  the  next.  At  the  delivery  of  the 
French  declaration  of  the  American  treaty  every 
body  looked  in  as  great  consternation  as  if  nobody 
liad  bad  .any,  reason  to  know  it  for  some  week$ 

n»iiJcih:K)  j;  K*  .'i.jijfir.  x.n  .-.-.ii  i^'nf  coir 

^  This  building  scheme  was  never  put  in  execution ;  and, 
linless  the  Editor's  recollection  fails  him,  the  mansion,  like 
Mrs.  Vesey's  coffee  pot,  would  have  been  more  for  ornament 
than  use.  It  would  have  had  a  beautiful  gothic  front  ai\d 
iiandsome  rooms;  but  the  vulgar  necessaries  of  stairs,  office!, 
communications,  had  not  been  equally  attended  to. 

before, 
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before.  The  alarm  at  present  seems  much  quieted, 
jmc(  we  seem  to  be  pretty  much  in  the  same  state  as 
a  French  officer  described  his  countrymen  in  the/ 
last  war™-'  Nous  sommes  £crasez,  nous  spmmes 
abimez,  et  nous  allons  a  1'opera." — A  great  outcry 
against  the  ministers,  but  they  preserve  their  majo 
rity  in  the  house  and  stick  fast  to  their  places.— r 
The  loss  of  the  colonies  will  probably  occasion 
great  distress  and  convulsions  for  the  present.  In 
the  next  age  perhaps,  the  nation  may  be  the  happier 
for  being  rid  of  them.  They  may  be  useful  and 
comfortable  allies,  though  they  are  got  to  a  matu 
rity  that  would  prevent  their  ever  being  again  trac 
table  subjects.  There  may  be  in  states  as  well  as 
in  regard  to  individuals  a  proper  season  for  emanci 
pation  ;  and  perhaps  all  parent  countries  would  act 
•with  the  wisest  policy,  whenever  that  period  arrives, 
to  submit  to  it  with  a  good  grace,  and  to  secure 
the  affection  and  friendship  of  those  whom  they 
can  no  longer  cpntroul. 

Lord  Dartrey  I  think  looks  rather  better  than  he 
did  when  he  first  came  to  town,  and  bears  his  afflic- 
^ion  with  the  resignation  of  a  Christian,  though  he 
feels  i,t  very  deeply.  Dear  Lady  Dartrey  is  not 
well,  but  the  fatigue  ancl  anxiety  she  has  under^ 
gone,  arid  he?  present  constant  exertion  to  keep  up 
Lord  Dartrey 's  spirits,  must  have  a  great  effect  on 
a  constitution  dielicate  like  hers.  In  time  I  hope 

all 
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all -will  grow  better.     Such  principles  as  she  acts 
on  will  carry  her  through  all  trials,  and  she  will 
come  out  the  brighter  for  them.     Lady  C.  Finch's 
family  is  all  well.     Lady  J.  Penn  discovers  amaz 
ing  fortitude,  and  one  sees  no  alteration  either  in 
her  look  or  behaviour,  though  I  fear  her  fortune 
must  be  very  much  interested  in  the  present  con 
fusion.     Miss  Sharpc  desires  I  will  say  she  would 
have  answered  your  Letter,  but  has  been  some  days 
confined  with  a  bad  pold,  which  renders  her  unable 
to  write.     We  had  a  very  pleasant  dinner  party 
there  on  Wednesday,  and   I  am  going  to  another 
this  evening,  in  which  I  wish  you  could  join'  us, 
because  I  am  sure  you  would  be  pleased.     May 
we  enjoy  many  of  them  together  next  winter. 

I  rejoice  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Handcock  is  so  much 
belter.  Tell  her  to  take  care  of  herself  for  my 
sake,  not  to  mention  your's,  whose  very  life  seems 
bound  up  in-  her's.  I  hope  you  are  rejoicing  over 
the  first  blossoms  of  spring  (surely  nothing  in  na 
ture  is  more  delightful.)  I  hope  to  rejoice  over  the 
falling  leaves  of  autumn,  which  I  trust  will  bring 
you  to  dear  England.  Indeed,  with  all  the  hope 
one  ought  to  indulge  in  a  world  like  this,  I  look 
forward  to  next  winter,  which  you  have  encouraged 
me  to  hope  will  certainly  bring  back  within  my 
jreach  the  dear  friends  with  whom  I  have  spent  so 
many  happy  hours.  God  grant  that  they  may  be 

renewed : 


renewed;  and  may  every  year  bring  such  improve* 
ment  to  us  all  as  may  brighten  our  hopes  pf  that 
final  meeting  which  shall  fear  no  future  separation  ! 
Adieu,  my  dear  friend.  God  preserve  and  bless 
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LETTER    CXIII. 


Clarges  Street,  May  21,  1/F8« 

.:f       'J.'J        .  ,/  r.    ^Y    :;  .^j.'.j 

AMIDST  all  the  disagreeable  bustle  and 
hurry  of  packing,  and  farewell  visits,  I  hope  I 
fcave  reserved  time  enough,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey, 
to  thank  you  for  your  Note,  which  I  should  have 
done  before,  if  I  had  not  vainly  flattered  myself  it 
would  have  been  succeeded  by  a  Letter.  That 
Letter  is  not  arrived  :  but  perhaps  you  keep  it  to 
enliven  me  by  the  sea  side,  towards  which  I  hope 
to  set  out  to-morrow.  Miss  Sharpe  with  her  usual 
kindness  will  convey  me,  and  I  hope  will  stay  long 
enough  to  try  whether  sea  beathing  will  not  be  of 
use  to  her  health,  which  has  been  very  uncomfort 
able  of  late.  But  she  means  to  return  to.  Mill-hill 
and  arrange  her  household  ;  and  when  that  is  set 

tled 
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fled  to  her  satisfaction,  she   purposes  returning  to 
Peal  for  the  major  part  of  the  year. 

I  know  not  what  to  say  to  you  about  public 
affairs.  We  dream  of  wars  and  invasions  :  but  it 
jJoes  not  break  our  sleep.  In  private  life  people  are 
sufficiently  awake  to  run  and  fly  from  one  fashion-*, 
iable  folly  to  another  till  they  drop  into  ruin.  It  is 
really  shocking  to  hear  almost  every  day  of  the  ex 
plosion  of  some  great  fortune  or  other.  Happy  are 
those,  and  very  thankful  ought  they  to  be,  whom 
principles  of  duty,  and  social  affections,  confine 
within  the  safe  boundary  of  reasonable  and  mode 
rate  pleasure,  and  prevent  from  running  wild,  and 
losing  the  path  of  allowable  and  real  enjoyment. 
All  that  begins  in  vanity  must  sooner  or  later,  end 
in  vexation  of  spirit. 

You  have  I  am  persuaded  felt  a  variety  of  emo 
tions  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Lord  Chatham, 
and  the  honors  decreed  to  his  memory,  both  by 
those  who  did,  arid  by  those  who  did  not  wish  for 
his  taking  the  helm.  Much  might  be  said  on  the 
subject  of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  the 
moral  and  political  world.  His  worst  enemies  must, 
I  think,  allow  that  there  were  some  particulars  in 
bis  conduct  of  public  affairs,  which  unhappily  for 
this  nation,  do  not  exist  in  every  minister.  He 
was  superior  to  all  the  dirty  corruption  of  election 
jobbing ;  he  attended  wjth  unremitting  diligence  to 

the 
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the  business  of  his  post :  and  he  took  •  care  that 
those  whom  he  employed  should  attend  to  their'a 
likewise.; — But  I  am  by  no  means  equal  to  the  task 
of  drawing  a  character,  in  some  instances  so  un 
commonly  great,  and  in  others  so  vulgarly  little.  . 
Miss  Sharpe  joins  me  in  love  to  you  and  Mrs. 
Handcock :  we  please  ourselves  very  much  in  the 
prospect  of  your  assistance  in  planning  the  house 
at  Mill-hill,  and  supplying  such  ideas  as  were  never 
before  rendered  visible  to  mortal  eyes  in  a  compo 
sition  of  brick  and  mortar.  Adieu  !  my  dear  friend, 
God  grant  us  a  happy  meeting  next  winter,  when 
I  hope  to  enjoy  your  Society  better,  than  the  de 
pression  of  my  spirits  would  have  allowed  me  dur^ 
ing  the  last.  My  heart  sinks  at  the  thought  of  my 
first  return  to  a  place  where,  some  months  ago,  I 
was  engaged  in  such  a  scene  of  sorrow.  But  all 
will  grow  better.  I  trust  I  shall  feel  with  due 
thankfulness  the  innumerable  blessings  I  am  still 
permitted  to  enjoy.  Pray  write  to  me  soon,  I 
shall  need  it.  Remember  me  kindly  to  Mr.  Vesey. 
All  your  friends  here  are  well.  The  accounts  from 
Mrs.  Montagu  are  as  good  as  I  could  wish.  Once 
more  adieu ! 


urmm;  <!. 


LETTER    CXIV. 


t)eal,  June  3, 


OUR  two  Letters  I  believe,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Vesey,  met  each  other  on  the  road  :  and  it  ii 
pleasant  to  think  that  perhaps  that  at  the  same  in 
stant  they  conveyed  to  us  our  affectionate  remem 
brance  of  each  other.  I  have  been  about  ten  days. 
settled  in  my  little  quiet  abode,  and  very  thankful 
I  am  for  such  an  habitation  :  I  had  the  happiness 
you  kindly  wished  me  of  finding  all  my  friends,  I 
thank  God,  very  well.  Amidst  all  the  gratitude 
•which  I  owe,  and  which  I  can  never  sufficiently 
pay  to  heaven,  for  the  greater  number  that  still 
survive,  I  feel  much  dejection  at  missing  those  who 
onee  used  to  welcome  my  return,  and  now  wel 
come  it  no  more  !  But  they,  I  trust,  are  at  peace  : 
and  this  thought  would  give  me  unabated  comfort, 
if  the  same  arguments  that  convince  the  under 
standing,  and  awe  the  mind  to  resignation,  could 
subdue  the  fond  affections  of  the  heart,  which  re 
tains  its  weak  regrets. 

Sol  perch.e  troppo  sente,  *  pxjco  credff. 

W  Yet 
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Yet  perhaps  the  evil  would  be  worse,  if  the  objects 
of  our  tenderness  could  be  replaced,  and  new  en 
gagements  make  us  entirely  forget  those  that  are 
suspended  by  the  stroke  of  death.  The  world 
-would  then  hold  us  in  everlasting  chains,  and  we 
should  lose  one  powerful  motive  for  looking  for 
ward  to  the  prospect  of  a  better.  A  cloud  at  pre 
sent  hangs  over  every  enjoyment  by  the  melancholy 
recollection  of  the  sad  evils  of  last  winter.  I  can 
not  avoid  feeling  the  weight  of  those  hours  which 
I  used  to  pass  with  the  dear  friend  whom  I  have 
lost.  I  hope  I  am  very  far  from  repinin'g,  nor  do 
I  wish  her  back  again.  But  the  heart  cannot  easily 
recover  such  a  heavy  stroke,  nor  would  it  be  good 
for  us  that  it  should.  Every  infliction  of  Provi 
dence  in  this  world,  is  graciously  designed  to 
animate  our  endeavours  for  that  where  sorrow  shall 
be  no  more.  But  this  quick  painful  sense  of  what 
I  have  lost,  will  I  trust  soon  wear  off.  In  the 
mean  time  let  me  comfort  myself  in  the  thought 
that  the  survivors  are  the  only  mourners  :  and  that 
the  spotless  and  gentle  spirits  of  the  friends  who 
are  at  present  removed  from  their  society,  are 
possessed  of  a  degree  of  happiness  infinitely  su 
perior  to  all  that  the  fondest  affection1  of  the  family  to 
whom  they  were  so  dear,  could  procure  for  them 
in  a  world  like  this,  I  could  not  mention  this1 
subject  here  to  any  one  who  would  not  be  person - 


«Ily  affected  by  it  :  you  are  only  so  by  the  affec 
tion  you  bear  me,  and  therefore  will  forgive  my 
rnlarging  on  it.  I  do  not  often  indulge  these  feel 
ings,  because  I  think  it  wrong;  and  I  endeavour 
to  be  cheerful  :  all  will  I  trust,  come  about  in 


My  spirits,  at  present  too  much  disposed  to  sink 
ing,  particularly  felt,  what  at  any  time  would  have 
given  me  pain,  your  seeming  to  raise  a  doubt  of 
your  coming  to  England.  But  I  will  hope  it  was. 
only  a  transient  cloud  passing  over  your  own  mind. 
•Public  affairs  do  indeed  carry  a  threatening  appear-^ 
'once,  b  lit  'you  and  I  remember  when  the  danger 
was  as  great,  or  perhaps  greater,  when  a  rebel 
'army  was  in  the  midst  of  the  kingdom,  and  an  in 
vasion  alarmed  the  extremities  *.  That  storm,  God 
be  thanked,  blew  happily  over,  and  the  same  gra 
cious  Providence  may  avert  the  present  impending 
calamities.  Our  national  provocations  against 
heaven  are  very  great  ;  but  there"  are,  I  trust,  in 
the  walks  of  private  life,  so  many  who  proceed 
on  uniformly  in  a  course  of  duty,  that  the  propor 
tion  one  may  hope  is  -much  greater  than  that  which 
would  once  have  averted  the  stroke  of  divine  ven 
geance  from  a  devoted  city, 

*       :  Jt!-.»V    nf    hrrj'rrJ    '.**     i  i'Jrm^f 

*  In  the  rebellion  of  1745. 

Your 
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Your  magnificent  ideas  of  British  glory 
I  think,  have  been  somewhat  lowered  with  regard 
to  a  late  transaction,  if  the  distance  had  not  con 
cealed  from  you  all  the  wretched  trifling  and  non 
sense  which  were  so  visible  on  a  nearer  view— But 
I  will  be  as  prudent  and  cautious  as  you  are.  But  to 
return  to  a  subject  very  near  my  heart,  the  hope  of 
meeting  you  in  town  next  winter.  Let  me  entreat  youj 
my  dear  friend,  not  to  counteract  your  own  wishes, 
and  those  of  your  friends,  as  I  have  sometimes 
known  you  do,  by  raising  any  doubts,  and  dif 
ficulties  of  your  own :  but  let  things  go  quietly  on, 
upon  the  supposition  that  you  are  certainly  to^come 
conformable  to  the  promise,  unless  any  unavoid 
able  reason  should  render  it  impracticable  :  but  do 
not  let  any  such  reason  be  anticipated  by  your  own 
forebodings. 

Every  liberal  mind  in  England  must  have  felt  a; 
most  humiliating  sense  of  shame,  at  the  treatment 
of  our  sister  kingdom :  and  particularly  after  so 
noble  and  generous  a  proceeding  in  the  Irish  par- 
liament.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  discovery  and 
exertion  of  such  spirit  in  your  Senate  :  and  you 
may  condole  with  me  on  the  pitiful  exclusive .  tem 
per  of  ours.  Something  however  I  hope  has  at 
length  been  carried  to  your  advantage :  and  as  *I 
hear  Mr.  B—  is  pleased  with  what  has  been  voted, 

I  hope4 
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I  hope  it  may  be  satisfactory  on  your  side  the  water, 
at  least  as  an  earnest  of  something  more  consider 
able,  when  we  are  more  at  leisure  to  reflect  on  the 
mutual  advantages  of  a  friendly  communication 
of  the  benefits  of  commerce.  Mr*  B —  behaved 
through  the  whole  business  with  a  spirit  and  steadi 
ness  which  does  him  great  honour. 

I  know  not  how  I  have  been  drawn  on  into  a 
kind  of  political  Letter,  for  I  had  rather  talk  poli 
tics  than  write  them.     One  word  more  and  I  have 
done.     Though  you  cannot  think   with  more  de- 
test&ion  and  horror  than  I  do,  of  the  folly  of  that 
taxation  scheme,  whether  the  right  was  well  or  ill 
founded,  which  brought  on  the  fatal   quarrel  with 
the  colonies,  I  have  by  no  means  such  magnificent 
ideas  as  you  seem  to  form  of  the  Americans.     I 
only  beg  leave  to  observe5  that  the  highest  instance 
of  a  noble  spirit  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us 
across   the   Atlantic   has   been   the   behaviour  of 
General  Gates  *  :  and  General  Gates  was  born  and 
bred  at  Greenwich. 

My  best  love  to  Mrs.  Handcock,  I  have  sent 
you  a  long  prosaic  kind  of  Letter*  but  in  whatever 
style  I  write  I  always  equally  feel  the  same  affection 

*  Perhaps  alluding  to  his  humanity  to  the  sick  and  wounded 
of  General  Burgoyne's  army,  who  were  obliged  to  be  left 
behind  \\ hen  he  retreated  to  Saratoga;  or  to  his  conduct  in 
the  subsequent  capitulation. 

VOL.  iv,  P  for 
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for  you.     Write  to  me  soon,  pray  do,  and  cheer 
my  heart  and  spirits  by  the  hopes  of  our  meeting 


next  year, 


LETTER    CXV. 

'•  1       •  !•'»;-!  ;     i  '  J  H  '•' 

Deal,  Sr^.  ?S,  I7f§. 


ybt>,  Hiy  --dear  friend, 
on  so  easily  getting  rid  bf  an  irtieo^mfortable  en 
gagement.  There  is  soitoething  irmrvellbusly  strange 
in  tlie  indifference  and  sang  frbid  t)f  one  of  the 
parties,  \vhich  perhaps  however  is  to  be  accounted 
'for,  from  the  stupefaction  -of  distemper.  Whatever 
be  the  cause  it  may  s«aVe  you  from  many  an  anxious 
hour.  While  one  has  any  such  share  in  the  'af 
fection  and  confidence  of  those  to  TV  horn  one  is 
related,  as  to  be  able  in  'any  degree  to  contribute 
to  their  liappiness,  or  to  assist  their  difficulties, 
there  will  be  a  thousand  tender  solicitudes,  and  a 
thousand  anxious  'deliberations  how  to  effect  it 
But  xvhen  orice  fhls  possibility  seems  to  be  lost,  the 
'heart  should  be  at  ease,  and  the  attention  discharged 

from 


from  its  cares :  and  nothing  further  remains  than 
the  general  good  wishes  of  humanity,  and  the 
.solid  and  practical  good  offices  of  duty,  whenever 
there  is  any  occasion  which  calls  for  their  exertion. 
Pray  do  not  indulge  such  a  strange  -fancy  as  that  J. 
cannot  read  your  writing;  your  Letters  do  and 
always  must  give  me  unfeigned  delight,  they  amuse, 
entertain,  and  interest  me. 

As  you  so  kindly  and  so  .generously  acquiesce  in 
the  large  demands  made  upon  Mr.  Vesey  by  hi* 
family,  I  cannot  suppose  him  less  attentive  to  what 
will  give  you  pleasure  in  return.  If  his  fortune 
suffers  by  their  drafts,  he  will  doubtless  think  it 
more  reasonable  that  they  should  find  a  diminution 
in  future,  than  that  you  should  be  liable  to  any 
disagreeable  restrictions  for  the  present. — -After  all, 
I  am  determined  to  believe  that  you  will  come,  as 
long  as  I  am  not  absolutely  obliged  to  give  up  a 
hope  so  dear  to  my  heart.  I  give  you  joy  of  the 
hopes  of  an  heir  to  your  noble  neighbours.  Perhaps 
it  is  more  reasonable  to  wish,  than  to  hope  that  it 
may  be  an  addition  to  their  happiness ;  for  perhaps 
it  never  happens  that  those  who  fancy  themselves 
wretched,  from  a  mere  negation  of  something  not 
naturally  and  absolutely  essential  to  the  comfort 
of  life,  were  ever  rendered  happy  by  the  acquisition 
of  it. 

p  S.  You 


You  cannot  think  how  often  Miss  Sharpe  and  I 
anticipate  the  delightful  parties,  in  Bolton-row  and 
Stanhope-street.  Her  house  there  is  charming : 
so  airy,  so  well  lighted,  and  fitted  up  with  such  an 
elegant  simplicity,  as  I  think  will  please  a  taste  so 
just  as  your's.  I  spent  about  ten  days  with  her  in 
August  at  Mill-hill,  but  was  perversely  sick  one 
third  of  the  short  time  I  had  allotted  to  pass  there. 
I  believe  neither  you,  nor  perhaps  any  body 'else 
will  agree  with  me,  in  thinking  jt  rather  a  dull  spot: 
but  the  prospect  is  so  uniform,  that  to  me  it  ap 
peared  tiresome.  It  is  a  green  field,  a  hedge,  and 
a  row  of  trees,  and  then  again  a  green  field,  a 
hedge,  and  a  row  of  trees,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
Miss  Sharpe  feels  this  so  sensibly,  that  whenever 
she  is  able  to  purchase  any  more  land,  she  proposes 
to  introduce  a  plough,  which  will  diversify  .the 
scene.  Her  notable  neighbours  will  exclaim  at 
such  a  diminution  of  profits :  and  yet  perhaps 
might  think  it  not  at  all  strange,  if  she  spent  ever 
so  much  upon  the  devices  of  Mr.  Brown: 

We  pursue  our  airings,  and  often  wish  for  you 
to  share  with  us  in  any  favourite  spot.  Whether 
it  is  from  the  prejudice  of  early  impressions,  or 
from  its  own  merit,  I  will  not  affirm,  but  I  soon 
grow  tired  of  every,  country  but  this.  Our  corn 
fields  are  full  of  life  and  activity ;  and  from  tte 

first 
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first  springing  green,  to  the  last  stubble,  afford  an 
inexhaustible  variety  of  colouring :  and  the  same 
ness  of  form  is  prevented,  by  the  mixture  of  wooded 
villages,  and  intersecting  hills,  and,  from  time  to 
time,  by  that  ever  varying,  and  ever  beautiful 
object  the  sea.  We  made  an  excursion  last  week 
from  our  own  environs,  to  Lord  Holland's  place 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  where  he  built  a  house  close 
by  the  sea,  and  scattered  artificial  ruins  and  anti 
quities  over  the  surrounding  green  hills.  His  family 
have  converted  the  place  into  a  real  ruin  with 
regard  to  themselves,  and  it  is  now  the  property  of 
his  steward.  Poor  Lord  Holland  ! 

For  Banquo's  issue  have  I  fil'd  my  mind  5 
Put  rancour  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 
Only  for  them  ! 

I  can  easily  comprehend  all  that  an  imagination 
and  a  heart  like  your's  must  have  felt  on  revisiting 
the  scenes  where  they  received  their  first  impres 
sions.     Yet  you  have  the  uncommon  advantage  of 
finding  nothing  to  regret  but  a  change  of  objects, 
while  the  powers  which  give  them  animation  remain 
unimpaired.     Your  imagination  paints  with  as  vivid 
a  colouring,  and  your  heart  beats  with  as  quick  a, 
pulse,  and  with  as  warm  a  glow,  in  the  autumn, 
a$  in.  the  spring  of  life.     I  am  so  happy  as  in  thi^ 

respec^ 


respect  to  resemble  you,  so  far  as  my  capacity 
extends :  and  I  believe  we  both  enjoy  this  unusual 
privilege  in  some  degree  from  our  having  past  the 
vigour  of  life  free  from  the  bustles,  and  perturba 
tions,  and  competitions  of  the  world ;  which  I 
believe  are  much  more  destructive  to  the  delicate 
and  refined  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and  the 
tenderness  of  the  affections,  than  the  ravages  of 
age.  Where  there  is  no  such  bodily  decay  as  to 
obstruct  the  organs  of  sensation,  which  God  be 
thanked  is  not  our  case,  I  do  not  see  why  the 
iqnocent  pleasures  arising  from  a  view  of  the  scenery 
of  a  world  so  exquisitely  beautiful,  may  not  be 
enjoyed  with  as  high  a  spirit  of  delight  and  gratitude 
at  fourscore  as  at  five  and  twenty. 

My  sister  Pennington  and  family  have  been  with 
me  these  three  weeks,  they  leave  me  to-morrow  ; 
and  desire  to  be  most  kindly  remembered  to  you  ; 
and  I  believe  my  youngest  brother's  family,  at  least 
some  of  them,  will  soon  succeed  them.  My 
brother  Carter  has  since  the  beginning  of  July 
travelled  over  all  the  United  Provinces,  has  been 
to  Spa,  Pyrmont,  Hanover,  the  Hans  Toxvns,  anc} 
Copenhagen,  and  when  we  last  heard  was  on  hi$ 
road  to  Stockholm.  I  hope  he  is  liow  on  his  return 
to  England,  for  I  long  much  to  see  him  again.  If 
his  understanding  was  not  as  rapid  as  his  journey, 
pne  would  think  he  could  have  made  but  few 'obser 
vations  : 


vations :  but  such  is  his  sense  and  quickness,  that 
he  takes  a  greater  scope  of  intelligence  in  a  day, 
than  most  people  do  in  a  week  *.  This  tour  seems 
to  have  amused  his  curiosity :  but  his  heart  I  fear 
is  but  little  relieved.  My  love  to  Mrs.  Handcock. 
I  have  writ  till  I  cannot  see.  Heaven  preserve 
you,  my  dear  friend.  I  beg  to  be  kindly  remem 
bered  to  Mr.  Vesey, 


LETTER    CXVI. 

r^r<  Deal,  Oct.  21,  1778. 

WHAT  is  become  of  you,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Vesey  ?  I  had  a  Letter  from  you  dated  September 
the  27th,  in  wfyich  you  forbid  me  to  send  you  an 
answer,  and  flattered  me  with  the  hope  that  long 

*  At  this  moment,  March  1808,  in  his  85th  year,  the 
powers  of  his  mind  are  as  strong,  his  understanding  as  quick* 
.his  judgment  as  sound,  his  love  of  study  and  desire  of  know 
ledge  as  great,  and  his  bodily  health  almost  as  good  as  when 
Mrs.  Carter  wrote  this  Letter. 

before 
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before  this  I  should  have  received  an  account  of 
your  being  landed.  It  is  very  uncomfortable  to 
me  to  consider  you  as  absolutely  out  of  the  way  of 
intelligence.  I  know  not  where  to  direct  an  enquiry 
after  you  from  yourself,  and  nobody  else  gives  rne 
any  information.  In  hopes  that  you  may  perhaps 
by  the  way  of  the  moon  be  travelling  towards 
Bolton  Row,  I  forward  this  that  it  may  find  you  at 
your  arrival,  requesting  you  to  send  me  a  line  to 
assure  me  you  are  safe  after  all  this  blustering 
weather,  for  I  have  been  very  uneasy  about  you, 
the  $ea  having  been  outrageous ;  here  we  have  had 
quite  a  tempest  of  wind  and  rain.  This  afternoon 
is  perfectly  calm  and  delightfully  pleasant,  so  it  is 
to  be  hoped  the  bustle  is  quite  over ;  but  I  long  to 
hear  you  have  not  in  any  way  suffered  by  it. 

I  wish  I  could  transport  you  at  this  moment  to 
partake  the  beautiful'  scene  whiph  I  am  enjoying 
from  my  window.  Over  one  part  of  the  sea  is  a 
dark  cloud,  illuminated  by  a  double  rainbow  :  and 
on  the  other,  the  setting  sun  is  shining  on  the  sails 
of  the  ships.  You  I  am  sure,  who  love  nature 
in  all  her  beautiful  variety,  would  be  charmed 
with  such  an  entertainment,  and  feel  it  with  due 
delight. 

I  hope  to  hear  tlut  you  have  quite  recovered 
that  tranquillity  and  Cheerfulness  of  spirits,  which 
I  grieve  to  think  were  so  much  shook  by  visiting 'a 

place 
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aiace  which  struck  you  with  such  melancholy  recol 
lections.  I  agree  with  you,  that  such  reflections 
have  an  important  use,  and  are  sometimes  necessary 
to  withdraw  the  dependance  even  of  the  wise  and 
good,  from  the  weak  supports  of  mortality,  and  to 
remind  them  that  there  is  only  one  object  in  the 
universe,  on  whom  the  hopes  of  happiness  can  be 
securely  placed.  To  most  people  indeed,  f  believe, 
the  conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  a  secure 
possession  of  their  enjoyments,  is  the  only  circum 
stance  capable  of  weakening  the  attachment  to  a 
state,  which,  with  all  its  real  or  imaginary  incon- 
veniencies,  has,  except  in  some  few  cases,  such  a 
superior  proportion  of  pleasure  to  pain.  You  do 
not  seem,  by  the  manner  in  which  you  express 
yourself,  as  if  you  would  agree  with  this  opinion : 
and  yet  if  you  were  fairly  to  consider  the  whole  of 
your  situation,  and  honestly  to  consult  your  own 
heart,  it  would  convince  you  that  you  feel  many 
more  reasons  for  an  attachment  to  this  life,  than 
merely  the  horror  of  the  dreadful  passage  into  the 
other.  That  all  of  us  have  sufficient  reason  to 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  that  awful  period,  on  a 
comparison  of  our  conduct  with  the  rule  of  our 
duty,  is  too  certain :  yet  that  all  but  the  wilfully 
guilty,  and  impenitent,  on  a  comparison  of  their 
fin  perfection,  with  the  declarations  of  divine  mercy, 
have  reason  for  humble  confidence  and  hope,  is, 
God  be  thanked!  eq'ually  certain. 

Adieu, 
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Adieu,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  with  every 
and  affectionate  wish  for  your  safe  arrival.  I  hope 
soon  to  receive  an  account  that  you  are  within  my 
reach. 

r.  iifia?t  sniraixrrt  Jboojj 

viitO    '*i.    TT'Kvt 


LETTER    CXVII. 

Deal,  Nov.  12,  177S. 

A  THOUSAND  thanks  to  you,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Vesey,  for  the  delightful  information  of  your 
being  safely  arrived  in  Bolton  Row.  How  I  love 
you  for  quitting,  without  regret,  the  pomp  and 
magnificence  of  a  chateau,  and  accommodating 
yourself  so  cordially  to  your  dear  little  dressing- 
room,  the  unostentatious  receptacle  of  liberal  society 
and  endearing  friendship.  Indeed  I  most  perfectly 
agree  with  you  in  a  total  want  of  taste  for  whatever 
it  is  in  the  power  of  expence  to  give  within  doors, 
except  cheerfulness  and  pleasure.  Magnificence 
and  show  have  no  connexion  with  the  feelings  of  the 
heart,  or  the  real  comforts  of  private  life.  They 
are  proper  appendages  of  state  ceremony,  and 
public  office^  to  which,  they  help  to  procure  that 

external 


external  respect,  which  contributes  to  keep  the  re 
fractory  crowd  in  order.  I  am  myself  a  great  friend 
to  the  ceremonies  used  on  public  occasions,  for  I 
fear  much  of  the  respect  that  is  shown,  even  to  the 
most  solemn,  is  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
parade  that  accompanies  it. 

I  have  just  been  sipping  my  solitary  coffee,  and 
anticipating,  with  the  utmost  pleasure,  the  time 
when  I  hope  to  drink  it  seated  in  that  very  chair 
which  you  so  kindly  allot  rne,  receiving  it  from 
dear  Mrs.  Handcock.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  sisters 
are  gone  to  Sunning  Hill.  The  quiet  of  that  place 
will,  for  the  present,  1  should  suppose,  with  the 
uninterrupted  society  of  Mrs.  Pitt,  be  the  best 
remedy  for  dear  Mrs.  Dunbar's  spirits.  I  hope 
you  will  see  Miss  Sharpe  before  she  sets  out  for 
Deal ;  I  expect  her  next  week ;  she  is  by  no  means 
well,  and  I  am  very  uneasy  about  her. 

I  can  indeed  easily  imagine  what  a  striking  awful 
effect  you  must  have  experienced  from  the  solemn 
melancholy  vehicle  which  you  met  on  your  way. 
We  both  indeed  have  reason  to  reflect  how  soon 
we  must  travel  the  same  dark  road*.  May  the 

*  Mrs.  Vesey's  gloom  here  seems  to  have  infected  her  friend  ; 
for  Mrs.  Carter  always  considered  and  spoke  of  death,  with 
ho  reference  to  its  terrors,  not  as  the  cessation,  but  the  change 
of  existence ;  not  as  the  loss  of  lifr,  "but  a  necessary  entrance 
into  it. 

thought 
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thought  quicken  our  diligence  to  secure  a  happy 
meeting  in  the  bright  regions  beyond  it !  And  re 
member  there  is  only  one  guide  whose  instructions 
can  enable  us. 

.y;l;   n't   /wr-'^h   !j;^.-;.S   :ii'  -f§i;(-f/o  >i    rfrJ;-.K»^    J«K« 
DC  sue  lusinghe  a  liberar  la  vita, 
De  suoi  spaventi  a  disarmar  la  morte. 

The  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Pennington  present  their 
kind  remembrance  to  you,  and  rejoice  to  hear  you 
are  safe  in  England.  She  has,  poor  soul,  just  got 
rid,  by  being  here,  of  one  of  the  uncomfortable 
effects  of  Tunstal  air,  a  most  outrageous  ague  in 
her  face.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  Dr. 
Priestley  was  appointed  purifier  general  of  the  air 
throughout  this  kingdom,  for  which  I  believe  he 
has  a  much  better  talent,  than  for  writing  treatises 
of  divinity. 

A  privateer  yesterday  brought  into  the  Downs  a 
French  East  Indiaman,  said  to  be  a  very  rich  prize. 
This  is  the  fourth  that  has  been  taken.  One  cannot 
help  feeling  for  the  distresses  of  private  fortunes, 
even  in  a  nation  of  our  enemies.  But  the  safe 
arrival  of  all  our  own  trading  fleets,  is  a  subject  of 
unmitigated  joy  and  thankfulness.  I  suppose  you 
will  soon  be  made  happy  by  seeing  Mrs.  Montagu 
in  town.  She  writes  a  very  comfortable  account  of 
herself,  since  she  left  Tun  bridge. 

Adieu, 
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Adieu,  my  dear  friend.  Pray  make  as  many  of 
your  formal  visits,  and  dispatch  as  many  of  your 
right  things  as  ever  you  can  before  I  come  to  town. 
My  kind  love  to  Mrs.  Handcock.  God  bless 
you  both. 


LETTER    CXVIII. 

i  "fi*  idt  .huusi 


Deal,  /i/weSO,  1779. 

As  well  as  an  aching  head  will  allow  me, 
I  will  thank  you,  my  dear  Mrs..  Vesey,  for  your 
Letter,  and  indeed  it  was  very  kind  of  you  to  give 
me  the  great  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you  so  sooti. 
Indeed,  after  being  so  long  accustomed  to  the  hap 
piness  of  conversing  with  you  every- day;  I  "con 
stantly  wish  for  the  only  continuation  of  it  that  I 
.can  enjoy  at  such  a  distance.  I  am  not  naturally 
an  inciter  of  rebellion,  but  I  must  beg  you  will  not 
regard  Mr.  Vesey  when  he  advises  you  to  take  leave 
of  pen  and  ink.  Your  Letters  are  always  delightful 
-to  me.  They  would  be  so  as  a  testimony  of  the 
affection  of  your  heart,  if  they  were  destitute  of 

that 
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'that  power  of  entertainment,  which  they  retain  in 
*he  highest'  degree,  whatever  strange  whims  you 
may  form  to  the  contrary. 

You  gave  me  great  satisfaction  by  your  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  your  servants  received  the 
little  token  of  ray  gratitude  to  them.     Indeed  their 
behaviour  to  me  has  always  been  not  only  civil,  but 
kind ;    and  every  expression  of  the  honest  good 
will  of  people,  who  have  not  learnt  the  arts  of 
polite  dissimulation,  is  very  pleasing  to  one's  heart. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  very  much  of  the  mind  of 
a  Lady,  at  whom  I  have, of  ten  heard  Mr.  D  unbar 
laugh  for  'saying,  "  she  loved  her  fellow  creatures." 
You  ask  me  how  I  go  on  :  I  live  very  solitary  and 
very  silent ;  and  see  scarcely  any  thing  more  than 
.the  prospect  from  my  own  windows,  for  the  weather 
•has  been  so  cold  and  uninviting,  -that  I  have  very 
Seldom  been  tempted  oat,  even  by  Miss  Sharpe, 
.t9  itake  an  airing,  and  much  less  either  to  walk  or 
^it  A>y.$be  sea  side.     Next  week,  however,  I  design 
4$..'£xjerjt  anyselfy  .*aod  get  some  exercise  at  least, 
it  jbe  attended  with  pleasure  or  not. 
sorjy-to  find,  you  were  still  in  an  undeter- 
st#ter     I  know  not  well  what  to  wish  either 
.you  or  myself,  who  am  tenderly  interested  in 
yo.ur  destination.     I  rejoice,  however,  to  find  that 
-the  alarm  about  Ireland  was  a  mere  panic  without 
^foundation.     I  see  by  the  papers  that  a  Spanish  war 
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is  unavoidable.  If  we  were  fairly  rid  of  the  fatal 
American  business,  my  fears  of  the  French  and 
Spaniards  would  be  much  relieved.  They  have  had 
no  provocation  for  their  treatment  of  us,  and  I 
should  hope  for  the  same  providential  interposition 
in  our  favour  which  we  have  so  often  experienced. 
But  America  seems  to  be  the  mill-stone  that  sinks 
us.  Oh  that  wfc  Were  free  from  all  connexion 
with  it. 

Miss  Sharpe  leaves  *ne  to-moi^ow,  but  I  hope 
she  will  soon  return ;  I  shall  miss  her  affectionate 
attentions  very  much.  We  drank  tea  yesterday 
^vvith  sweet  Lady  Lothian,  who  is  not  by  any  means 
so  well  as  all  who  know  her  would  wish  her.  We 
returned  home  beneath  a  sky  the  most  awfully 
sublime  that  can  be  imagined.  The  deep  gloom  of 
the  clouds  was  rendered  the  more  dismal  by  a 
mixture  of  sullen  light.  The  rapid  whirlwind,  the 
rolling  thunder,  the  rattling  hail,  and  all  the  dread 
ful  'enginery  of  heaven,  seemed  collecting  its  forces, 
to  burst  in  some  tremendous  explosion  over  our 
heads.  -Miss  Sharpe,  tvkh  all  her  passion  for  the 
Sublime,  which  is  very  strong,  was  so  overpowered 
by  this  terrifying  scenery,  that  she  could  not  bear 
to  lo&k  at  it  I  could  not  resist  such  a  spectacle ; 
torit  I  was  heartily  glad  and  thankful  when  the  so 
lemn  Apparatus  ended  in  nothing  worse  than  a  hollow 
-chilliWg  -wind  and  a  heavy  shower. 

I  hear 
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ffl  hear  an  excellent  good  account  of  Mr.  Vesey's 
looks,  which  I  hope  indicates  that  his  health  is  im 
proved  ;  my  best,  wishes  to  him.  I  suppose,  by  a 
Letter  which  I  received  yesterday  from  Mrs.  IVIon- 
tagu,  that  you  will  see  her  soon.  She  is  delight 
fully  well.  Pray  give  me  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
from  you  soon.  Where  is  Miss  Cooper?  Adieu, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  my  affectionate  love  to  Mrs. 
Handcock.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  procure  me 
a  frank,  and  convey  the  enclosed  to  the  Post,  for 
our  dear  Mrs.  Henry. 


LETTER    CXIX. 


Deal,  'July  25,  \779- 


IT  grieves  me,  my  dear  friend,  to  find 
you  are;  still  in  the-sarne  vexatious  uncertainty.  But 
come  :  for  half  an  hour  forget  all  your  uneasinesses-, 
and  tet  us  sit  together  by  the  soft  splendor  of  this 
peaceful  moon,  and  listen  to  the  soothing  murmurs 
of  the  ebbing  waves,  and  turn  our  minds  to  the 
tranquil  scene  around  us.  —  For  why  -should  our  jar 

ring 


ring  thoughts  make  a  discord  to  the  harmony  of 
the  universe  ? — Yet,  alas,  how  soon  may  that  radi 
ant  moon  be  obscured  by  clouds,  and  those  cairn 
waters  ruffled  by  a  tempest !  But  these  tempo 
rary  disturbances  are  necessary  to  the  preservation 
of  the  natural  world ;  and  the  little  vexations,  and 
perplexities  of  life,  may  be  equally  salutary  to  our 
moral  system.  They  help  to  prevent  our  souls 
from  stagnating  into  a  dull  acquiescence  in  a  world 
which  has  no  objects  equal  to  the  aim  of  our  im- 
proveable  nature,  or  to  the  dignity  of  our  immor 
tal  hopes. 

I  am  persuaded  your  imagination  received  an 
high  entertainment  from  the  account  which  Lady 
Harris  gave  you  of  the  hermits  of  Montserrat. 
There  is  a  very  particular  description  of  this  asto 
nishing  situation  in  Mr.  Thicknesse's  travels.  Does 
not  one  grieve  for  the  weakness  and  absurdity  of 
these  poor  people,  who  can  suppose  that  a  human 
creature  can  be  more  perfect  and  acceptable  to  the 
Supreme  being,  by  percning  in  an  eagle's  nest, 
than  by  fulfilling  its  duties  on  the  earth  to  which  it 
belongs!  Yet  their  piety,  though  mistaken,  I  trust 
is  sincere,  and  as  such  its  errors  will  be  mercifully 
treated. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  our  literary  character  is 

so  high  abroad.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  foreigners 

-are  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  wretched  folly 
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of  tur  political  transactions ;  oh  that  our  orators 
of  all  parties  were  engaged  !  I  rejoice  Miss  Bar 
ney's  fame  has  reached  the  continent  It  must  in 
deed  extend  to  every  part  of  the  world  where  she 
can  be  read.  I  do  not  wonder  you  were  struck 
with  Mrs.  BarbaukTs  Hymns.  They  are  all  excel 
lent,  but  there  are  some  passages  amazingly  sub 
lime.  Amongls  these  is  the  manner  in  which  she 
introduces  our  Saviour,  after  the  description  of  the 
devastations  of  death,  as  the  restorer  of  life  and 
^  immortality. 

I  am  glad  your  fears  are  abated.  The  public 
prospects  are  indeed  very  cloudy.  But  you  and  I 
have  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to  remember 
when  there  was  a  rebellion  in  the  heart  of  this  king 
dom,  and  menaces  and  preparations  of  invasion 
without.  It  pleased  God  to  deliver  us  from  that 
extreme  danger,  and  let  us  trust  in  the  same  pro 
tection  now.  The  French  and  Spaniards  have  be 
haved  deceitfully  and  treacherously ;  and  our  wax 
with  them  is  self-defence.  Oil  that  the  same  could 
be  pleaded  of  that  which  has  helped  to  bring  the 
present  calamities  on  us ! 

This  Letter  has  been  begun  these  six  days,  since 
when  the  roughness  of  the  weather  has  so  disor 
dered  my  head  that  I  could  not  finish  it.  In  a  to 
lerable  sheltered  situation,  I  believe  this  weather 
•jpuifit  be  very  delightful ;  but  in  this  open  exposed 

region 
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region  we  are  so  agitated  by  all  the  winds  of  hea 
ven,  that  whenever  I  walk  out  I  am  obliged  to  se 
cure  my  hat  and  cap  in  a  very  powerful  mariner  to 
avoid  the  awkward  distress  of  having  them  blown 
t0  the  Goodwin  Sands.  But  I  could  forgive  all 
this  violence  to  my  dress  if  the  tempest  would  but 
spare  my  poor  little  garden,  which  is  almost  torft 
up  by  the  roots  ;  and,  to  the  great  mortification  of 
my  orderly  spirits,  the  leaves  and  flowers  are  all 
scattered  into  rags  and  litter :  this  distresses  me 
more  than  such  a  trifle  ought,  but  you  have  no  idea 
how  I  love  my  garden. 

I  grieve  to  read  your  account  of  poor  Miss 
Cooper.  I  have  not  heard  from  her  since  I  left- 
London  ;  but,  poor  soul !  I  can  easily  believe  that 
writing  is  a  heavy  task  to  such  health  as  her's^  You 
bid  me  tell  you  exactly  how  I  do.  Indeed  my  head 
has  been  miserably  bad  ever  since  I  came  home. 
I  feared  the  constant  pain  might  bring  on  a  fever, 
and  have  been  let  blood,  but  caniaot  boast  of  much 
amendment,  except  that  I  feel  less  heated.  I  afn 
heartily  glad  Mr.  Vesey  continues  so  well.  Surely 
he  will  not  now  run  the  hazard  of  fresh  paint,  or 
the  fatigues  of  parliament  in  winter,  If  you  have 
heard  any  tiling  of  our  poor  dear  Mrs.  A.  Pitt,  do 
pray  let  me  know  when  you  write  next. 

I  have  just  heard,  and  my  informer  $ays  it  is 

from  most   undoubted    authority,    that  there  are 
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10,0-00  men  encamped  near  Dunkirk,  but  no  ves 
sels  there  except  privateers.  I  hope  dear  Mrs. 
Hand  cock  continues  as  well  as  when  1  left  London, 
and  not  any  the  worse  for  the  hot  weather.  My 
love  to  her.  Adieu,  my  dearest  Mrs  Vesey ;  and 
pray  do  remember  that  I  have  answered  your  Let 
ter  an  hundred  weeks  sooner  than  you  deserve  after 
-  your  long  silence. 


LETTER    CXX, 

Deal,  Aug.  25,  177$. 

You  write  to  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey, 
at  the  end  of  six  or  seven  weeks,  and  you  expect 
me  to  write  to  you  by  the  very  next  Post — and  your 
expectation  shall  not  be  disappointed.  I  cannot 
bear  to  think  of  your  being  in  such  a  desponding 
state-,  without  endeavouring  to  propose  some  com 
fort.  By  this  time  I  hope  you  are  convinced  that 
it  is  merely  an  idea,  that  you  have  been  swallowing 
down  the  ashes  of  Plymouth.  God  grant  that 
your  predictions  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  king 
dom 


dom  may  be  equally  groundless.  Do  pray  endea 
vour  to  arm  yourself  against  this  strange  despon 
dency.  Pray,  my  dear  friend,  is  the  standard  of 
Omnipotence  fixed  on  board  the  combined  fleet,  that 
you  seem  to  be  so  very  certain  of  their  power  to' 
ruin  us?  Has  Providence  given  up  the  government  of 
the  universe,  the  command  of  the  winds  and  waves, 
and  all  the  circumstances  of  time  and  chance,  to 
the  French  and  Spaniards  *  ?  Till  these  points  are 
proved,  I  do  not  see  the  infallibility  of  their 
schemes  to  overthrow  the  whole  system  of  this  king 
dom,  and  reduce  every  building  in  it  to  the  condi 
tion  of  Netley  Abbey, 

Has  this  nation  no  means  of  resistance  left? 
Have  we  no  fleet,  no  army,  no  wealth  ?  It  would 
be  absurd  and  impious  to  place  our  reliance  upon 
these  alone,  but  we  ought  to  be  sensible  and  thank 
ful  that  we  have  them,  and  to  depend  for  their  effi 
cacy  on  Him  who  alone  can  give  them  success,  and 
who  can  equally  preserve  us  without  their  help. 
We  are  indeed  a  foolish  and  an  idle  people,  and 

*  What  can  be  more  consolatory  than  these  questions,  as 
applicable  to  the  present  times?  The  terror  which  prevails 
now,  we  see  has  prevailed  before.  The  dread  of  the  combined 
fleet  in  the  Channel  was  more  rational  as  well  as  stronger  than 
the  fear  of  Buonaparte's  army.  God  has  preserved  us  from  tho 
one,  and  we  may  humbly  trust  that  he  will  not  give  us  up  to 
fcbe  ether. 
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in  to*)  mairjy  instances  worse  ;  yet  though  we  have 
$6  claim  to  the  justice  of  God  for  our  preserva 
tion,  I  trust  we  are  not  in  general  so  profligate  and 
abandoned  but  that  we  may  humbly  depend  on  his 
mercy.  My  dear  friend,  I  beseech  you  to  exert 
your  good  sense  and  your  piety  to  free  you  from  the 
•wretched  despair  into  which  you  seem,  to  me  to  be 
sinking.  I  preach  this  doctrine  to  you,  which  I 
preach  to  myself,  and  God  send  we  may  both  profit 
by  it*. 

Do  you  know  amongst  your  acquaintance  ariy 
small  sober  family  that  wants  a  housekeeper,  who 
can  Ipe  perfectly  well  recommended?  or  any  lady 
who  wants  a  servant  fit  for  herself  or  a  child  ?  The 
person  in  question  is  about  twenty-five  or  six  years 
of  age,  and  is  in  all  respects  the  more  valuable,  as 
she  might  live  without  going  to  service  if  she  would 
comply  with  the  condition  of  turning  papist,  in 
which  case  her  relations,  who  are  of  that  religion, 
would  support  her  in  ease  and  plenty.  The  trait  is 
so  admirable  in  a  young  person  of  her  age,  that  I 
am  well  .assured  you  will  interest  yourself  for  her. 

*  It  gives  the  Editor  great  pleasure  to  avow,  that  these  are 
the  very  topics  on  which  he  has  always  insisted  (in  tys  profes* 
sianal  capacity)  on  the  days  appointed  for  public  humiliation. 
It  is  not  indeed  surprising  that  he  should  have  imbibed  many 
of  her  opinions,  from  his  Jong  and  intimate  intercourse  -with. 
Disrespected  relation. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Montagu,  who  knows  her  very  well,  has  de 
sired  I  will  mention  her  to  all  my  friends  :  we  are 
very  anxious  to  get  her  comfortably  settled  in  some 
good  family,  where  her  admirable  principles  will 
meet  with  due  regard. 

Miss  Sharpe  is  at  Tunbridge.  I  have  sent  her 
your  Letter,  and  had  the  virtue  to  send  it  unread. 
Many  thanks  for  your  charming  picture  of  Netley 
Abbey.  Adieu  !  Cod  bless  you,  and  support 
your  spirits ;  on  him  rely  firmly,  and  all  your  me* 
lancholy  visions  will  fly  far  away.  A  few  short 
years,  and  all  will  end  for  us  ;  but  let  us  not  lose 
the  inestimable  time  thus  allowed  us,  in  anticipat 
ing  evils  that  may  never  happen,  but  look  up  with 
confidence  to  Him  who  made  us,  and  who  will  pity 
our  infirmities,  and  in  his  own  good  time  take  us 
to  that  abode  where  "  sorrow  shall  be  no  more." 


LETTER    CXXI. 

Deal,  Sept.  30,  1779- 

INDEED,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  the  rea 
son  you  give  for  not  writing  sooner  might  be  very 
proper  for  a  common  acquaintance,  but  surely  was 

unkind 
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unkind  to  a  friend  tenderly  interested  in  whatever 
concerns  you,  and  who  wished  to  know  from  your* 
self  every  circumstance  of  your  situation.  It 
grieved  me  to  hear  of  the  alarm  that  you  had  suf 
fered  at  Sandleford,  and  I  feel  the  uncomfortable 
state  in  which  you  still  continue.  I  guessed  your 
difficulties  before  you  mentioned  them,  and  hear 
tily  wish  I  could  as  easily  remove  them.  It  is  very 
unpleasant  to  be  censured  where  one  does  not  de 
serve  it,  but  very  much  less  so  than  where  one 
does  *,  so  that  you  must  comfort  yourself  with  the 
testimony  of  your  own  mind.  Indeed  I  do  not 
see  it  is  possible  for  you  to  take  any  part  consist 
ently  either  with  prudence  or  your  own  ease ;  for 
your  spirits  are  such,  that  if  any  measure  was  pur 
sued  in  consequence  of  your  advice,  and  the  event 
should  prove  unhappy,  you  would  be  miserable, 
and  fancy  it  was  owing  to  your  interposition.  It 
seems  to  me  that  your  only  part  at  present  is  to  be 
passive,  to  leave  the  whole  affair  to  Mr.  Vesey 
and  Dr.  Warren,  and  not  fatigue  your  mind  by 
anticipating  any  unjust  imputations  which  may  be 
thrown  on  you  if  the  point  happens  to  be  decided 
for  your  stay  in  England.  I  should  certainly 

*  As  usual,  the  Christian  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Hea 
then  philosophy ; 

Lcniter,  ex  merito  quicquid  patiarc,  ferendum  est  : 
Qupe  yenit  indigne  pcena  dolenda  venit.      Ovid.  Epist. 

stronglv 
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strongly  wish  that  this  might  be  the  determination  $ 
yet  I  value  your  happiness  so  much  beyond  my 
own  pleasure  in  your  society,  that  if  it  is  after  all 
pronounced  to  be  safe  for  Mr.  Vesey  to  go,  I  will- 
not  suffer  myself  to  regret  your  absence,  as  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  your  present  situation  your  mind 
would  be  more  at  ease  in  Ireland, 

Do  pray  endeavour  to  compose  your  spirits,  my 
dear  friend,  which  I  think  you  may,  when  you 
perfectly  convince  yourself  that  you  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  follow  the  path  that  is  chalked  out  for 
you,  instead  of  the  perplexity  of  chusing  it  for 
yourself. — With  regard  to  Mr.  Vesey's  health,  the 
task  is  more  difficult;  but  I  hope  you  will  endea 
vour  as  far  as  possible  to  confine  your  thoughts  to 
the  present  moment,  and  give  up  the  future,  over 
which  I  am  sure  you  are  sensible  you  have  no 
power,  to  that  gracious  Providence  which  I  trust 
will  support  you  under  every  event. 

Miss  Sharpe  returned  to  this  place  last  week, 
and  I  thank  God  her  health  is  much  better.  In 
a  walk  we  took  the  other  day  she  was  almost 
drowned  and  blown  away.  It  was  a  beautiful 
morning,  and  we  sallied  forth,  and  were  a  mile 
from  home,  when  the  sky  loured,  and  quite  a  storm 
of  wind  and  rain  came  on.  It  acts  with  particular 
force  in  this  unsheltered  country.  She  hoped  to 

secure 


secure  herself  by  an  umbrella,  but  this  was  but 
of  little  use  against  the  driving  wind  and  rain,  un 
less  she  could  have  converted  it,  like  a  Lapland 
witch,  into  a  sieve.  We  were  both  very  wet,  but 
by  the  precaution  of  changing  our  clothes  as  soon 
as  we  got  home,  caught  no  cold ;  and  to  Miss 
Sharpe  it  is  quite  an  adventure  to  talk  of,  never,  I 
believe,  having  been  wet  by  a  shower  of  rain  be- ' 
fore.  I  am  going  with  her  next  week  to  Mill-hill 
for  about  ten  days,  and  we  hope  to  get  a  visit  from 
you  all  there.  Such  a  little  excursion  will  be  good 
for  Mr.  Vesey,  I  should  thinjc,  and  not  be  too 
much  fatigue. 

I  pitied  your  disappointment  at  finding  the 
solemn  ideas  of  a  convent  vanishing  before  the 
baubles  of  a  citizen's  box !  Adieu !  My  affec 
tionate  love  and  best  wishes  to  Mr.  Vesey  and 
Mrs.  Handcock, 
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LETTER    CXXII. 

Deal,  Oct.  22,  1779. 

You  would  sooner  have  received  our 
thanks,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  to  our  kind  friends 
in  Bolton-Row,  for  our  two  delightful  breakfasts, 
if  my  untoward  head  had  not  taken  advantage  of 
these  storms  to  be  extremely  good  for  nothing 
almost  every  day  since  I  saw  you. 

In  the  transport  of  our  pleasure  at  getting  a  sight 
of  you,  Miss  Sharpe  and  I  forgot  to  be  very  angry, 
as  in  all  reason  we  had  a  right  to  be,  in  a  point  in 
which  we  hold  ourselves  exceedingly  aggrieved  and 
injured.  If  you  had  been  equally  reserved  to  other 
people,  the  subject  of  complaint  had  been  less ; 
but  that  you  should  have  gone  and  writ  a  Pindaric 
Ode,  an  Ode  in  Pindar's  most  sublime  and  best 
manner;  that  you  should  have  given  the  said  Ode 

to ,  that should  have  given  it  to , 

and  that should  have  read  it  in  an  assembly- 
room,  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  did  understand 
it,  and  the  astonishment  and  consternation  of  all 
who  did  not  (you  know  this  was  the  fate  of  Mr. 
Grey's  Bard),  and  that  you  should  never  have 

mentione4 
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mentioned  a  syllable  of  it  to  us,  who  understand 
Pindar  as  well  at  least  as  one  half  of  the  fine  ladies 
and  gentlemen  do  who  were  admitted  to  hear  it, 
and  certainly  love  you  much  better,  not  only  than 
half,  but  than  all  of  such  an  assembly,  is  such  an 
unparalleled  breach  of  friendship,  that  it  would  not 
be  credited  was  it  to  be  put  into  a  note  at  the  bot 
tom  of  the  said  Ode,  when  it  descends  to  future 
ages.  It  will  be  prudent  in  you  to  pacify  me  by 
sending  me  a  copy  with  all  speed ;  if  not,  I  will 
try  my  best  endeavours  to  procure  it  somewhere 
else,  and  then  in  mere  spite  and  revenge  write  a 
critique  upon  it  in  the  true  Bentleian  stile.  If  you 
ever  showed  it  to  Mrs.  Montagu  she  has  faithfully 
kept  your  secret,  for  I  had  not  my  intelligence  from 
her,  but  it  came  from  a  person  who  read  it. 

I  hope  Mr.  Vesey  has  preserved  the  good  looks 
he  had  -the  last  time  I  saw  him,  and  that  the  living 
free  from  the  bustle  of  a  parliament  winter,  in  cheer 
ful  comfort  and  quiet  society,  will  restore  .his 
health.  I  long  to  know  the  conclusion  of  the  ne- 
gociation  about  the  house  in  Clargee-street,  even 
more  than  for  the  copy  of  the  Ode,  as  it  iutere-sU 
something  of  more  consequence  than  my  curiosity. 
• — Miss  Sharpe  joins  with  me  in  love  to  you  and 
dear  Mrs.  Handcock.  I  am  sure  she  has  remon 
strated  against  your  Pindaric  shyness.  Dr.  and 

Mrs, 
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Mrs.    Pennington    are  with   me,    and   are   much 

,  .  .  "i\  ';•••?  . 

yours.  k;  ..;. 

.  ' 

We  are  all  very  quiet  at  present  on  the  coast 

Oh  that  the  whole  world  was  as  quiet  !  and  the 
dogs  of  war  chained  and  muzzled  for  ever  !  Did 
not  you  tell  me  I  was  to  meet  with  an  Italian  tran 
slation  of  Antony's  speech,  in  Mr.  Sherlock's  Let 
ters?  I  have  gone  through  them,  and  have  met 
with  no  such  translation.  I  thank  my  stars  ;  .for  if 
I  had,  I  must  have  rea'd  it,  because  'you  gave  me 

the  book.     Adieu,  my  clear  friend.     Pray  write  to 

.11  b.  fiiqun  J 

me  very  soon. 


LETTER    CXXIIL 


PEOPLE  are  not  usually  very  eager,,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  to  publish  any  thjng  derogatory 
to  their  consequence,  or  painful  to  their  heart  ;  you 
may  therefore  rest  satisfied  that  no  one  will  hear 
anything  from  me,  of  what  you  wish  should  be 
concealed  ;  whether  other's  to  whom  it  was  commu 

nicated 
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nicated  may  be  equally  silent,  I  know  not ;  but  if 
you  ever  find  it  mentioned,  I  beg  you  will  not  sup 
pose  that  the  intelligence  comes  from  me.  I  cer 
tainly  have  no  just  cause  of  complaint  for  your  not 
showing  me  any  thing  which  you  chese  to  conceal ; 
but  I  cannot  help  feeling  the  reason  you  give  for  it 
very  unkind.  I  had  always  supposed  that  the  cha 
racter  in  which  you  considered  me,  was  that  of  one 
of  the  most  affectionate  of  your  friends,  and  never 
could  have  guessed  that  I  was  ever  presented  to 
your  imagination  under  the  figure  of  a  word-cat 
cher.  Some  people  perhaps  might  feel  flattered  by 
the  compliment  of  being  dreaded,  as  a  formidable 
critic  ;  but  I  never  yet  felt  any  regard  paid  to  my 
vanity  an  equivalent  for  the  least  suffering  of  my 
heart. — Do  not  imagine,  my  dear  friend,  that  I 
am  at  all  angry,  I  only  feel  very  much  hurt. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  the  house  in  Clarges-street  is 
still  in  suspence.  Yet  I  think  you  are  perfectly 
right  not  to  urge  the  affair.  Surely  if  it  lets  at 
ninety  pound  a  year,  and  is  to  be  sold  for  eight 
hundred,  the  purchase  would  be  much  the  best 
bargain.  But  perhaps  I  may  judge  wrong.  I  find 
you  are  anxious  about  the  sailing  of  the  fleet ;  for 
my  own  part  I  think  of  it  no  more  than  if  it  were  a 
nonentity.  Every  thing  has  proceeded  in  such  a 
manner  that  I  have  scarcely  any  hopes  or  fears 

about 
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about  human  means,  but  depend  entirely  and  ab-» 
solutely  on  a  superior  assistance. 

I  hear  we  are  to  have  the  Essex  Militia  quar 
tered  at  Dover  and  Deal.  I  fear  we  shall  find 
them  but  troublesome  guests ;  but  it  is  better  to 
be  troubled  with  our  own  people,  than  with  the 
French.  Though  our  own,  to  say  truth,  are  bad 
enough  in  all  reason.  There  have  been  sad  disor 
ders  here  lately  with  the  smugglers;  they  have 
killed  one  poor  custom  house  officer,  and  dange 
rously  wounded  another.  The  villains  who  did 
this  mischief  are  fled  to  France,  where  they  may 
be  very  useful  to  give  our  enemies  all  the  intelli 
gence  of  our  coast  in  their  power.  Surely  if  people 
did  but  consider  what  a  set  of  wicked  wretches 
they  encourage  by  the  dirty  practice  of  dealing  in 
smuggled  goods,  they  would  make  more  conscience 
of  it  than  they  do. 

Miss  Sharpe's  love  attends  yon  and  Mrs.  Hand- 
cock  with  my  own.  I  am  glad  to  find  Mr.  Vesey 
holds  out  against  the  drum  for  Volunteers.  My 
best  wishes  for  the  improvement  which  cheerful 
quiet  seems  to  promise  in  his  health.  My  head  is 
quite  rebellious  and  will  only  allow  me  to  add  how 
much  I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER    CXXI  V. 


s 


Deal,  -Nov.  7,  1779, 
fc*<5  3:s  <     >•'*  */?  bu  Tuorigi/CLT     .-^m'* 

You  would  certainly,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Vesey,  have  received  my  thanks  "'-for  your  kind 
Letter  some  days  ago,  but  -T  have  been  such  a  poor 
wretch,  with  a  .slow  fever  hanging  about  me,  that 
writing  was  such  a  task  as  I  am  sure  your  affecti 
onate  heart  would  not  have  wished  to  impose  on 
me.  I  cannot  yet  say  much  for  myself,  but  I  will 
endeavour  to  scratch  a  few  lines,  if  it  be  only  to 
assure  you,  what  I  believe  is  however  quite  unne 
cessary,  that  I  retain  not  the  least  malice;  and 
that  your  Letter  has  healed  the  hurt  which  my 
affection  had  suffered  from  your  having  expressed 
yourself  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  imply  a  want 
of  confidence  in  my  friendship. 

I  should  pity  you  for  foeing  stifled  in  London 
this  delightful  weather,  if  I  did  not  feel  that  every 
other  opportunity  of  enjoying  it  may  be  rendered 
ineffectual  by  want  of  health.  I  long  to  range  the 
fields  and  breathe  the  balmy  air,  and  delight  in  the 
soft  sunshine  of  these  last  fair  autumnal  days  :  but 
so  far  from  walking,  I  have  been  abliged  to  let 

Miss 
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Miss  Sharpe  take  the  air  in  her  coach  with 
out  me  this  morning.  She  has  had  a  very  bad 
cold,  but  it  is  I  hope  going  off.  Mrs.  O'Keeffe 
has  a  nervous  fever.  Poor  soul,  her  health  has 
been  so  miserably  harassed  by  her  past  misfor 
tunes  *,  that  it  is  much  to  be  feared  it  will  never 
be  sufficiently  recovered  to  allow  her  to  enjoy  her 
present  comforts,  though  she  has  all  the  specu 
lative  sense  of  them  imaginable. 

I  rejoice  to  find  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  your 
getting  the  house  in  Clarges  Street,  as  probably 
Mr.  Vesey  will  be  pleased  with  the  change.  Por 
my  own  part  I  must  always  find  any  house  agree 
able  which  you  inhabit ;  yet  I  shall  sometimes  cast 
a  look  of  regret  and  tender  remembrance  on  the 
dear  green  and  blue  rooms  in  Bol ton-row,  where  I 
have  past  so  many  happy  hours  of  the  truest  social 
and  affectionate  friendship  with  clear  Mrs.  Hand- 
cock  and  you. 

I  hope  you  have  by  this  time  entirely  recovered 
your  epidemical  cold.  The  weather  at  present  I 
fear  is  too  fine  and  pleasant  to  be  wholesome.  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  bear  a  fire  in  my  own 


*  She  was  widow  of  a  gentleman  who  was  unfortunately 
jellied  by  a  clergyman,  in  self-defence,  at  a  hotel  in  London ; 
and  at  this  time  she  was  patronized  by  Miss  Sharpe. 

VOL.  iv.  '  R     ?v*t\\  room. 
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room,  to  which  I  retire  de  terns  en  terns  to  breathe 
its  freshness,  after  being  stitied  in  every  other., 
Adieu  !  my  dearest  Mrs.  Vesey.  I  depend  on  your 
promise  when  you  can  recover  the  Ode,  which  I 
will  not  without  your  consent  read  in  an  assembly 
room  ;  but  indeed  I  must  shew  it  to  Miss  bharpe, 
as  it  was  from  her  I  received  all  my  intelligence 
about  it.  Have  you  heard  any  tiling  lately  of 
Mrs.  Henry  ?  I  fear  alas  she  is  no  better,  or  surely 
knowing  the  delight  it  would  be  to  me  to  hear  it, 
would  have  written. 


LETTER    CXXV. 

Deal,  JVbfl.  20,  177& 

A  THOUSAND  thanks  to  you,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Vesey,  for  your  charming  Ode,  which  breathes  all 
the  spirit  of  that  wild  unfettered  genius  of  poetry, 
that  transports  the  imagination,  and  touches  the 
heart  with  a  power  unattainable  by  scientific  rules, 
and  cold  correctness.  Every  affection  vibrates  with 
sympathetic  harmony  to  notes  which  are  tuned  to 
tke  genuine  feelings  of  the  soul.  Indeed  I  am 

quite 


quite  enchanted  with  this  beautiful  elegy,  and  long 
for  the  hour  of  breakfast,  to  communicate  the 
pleasure  of  it  to  Miss  Sharpe  *. 

Alas  !  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  what  a  world  is  this  ! 
Your  heart,  which  would  I  am  sure  naturally  de 
light  in  the  applause  of  a  friend,  whom  so  many 
years'  experience  must  have  convinced  you  is  no 
flatterer,  is  now  cold  and  insensible  to  every  thing 
but  the  danger  of  your  niece.  God  grant  you  may 
receive  a  better  account  of  her.  You  do  not  name 
which  of  your  nieces  it  is,  pray  mention  it  in  your 
next,  and  I  beg  you  will  write  as  soon  as  you  hear 
any  comfortable  news ;  indeed  any  news  at  all,  if 
good,  that  I  may  rejoice  with  you,  if  not  what  you 
wish,  that  I  may  sympathize  in  your  sorrows. 

Miss  Sharpe  has  kept  me  over  the  tea  ta,ble  be 
yond  all  bounds  of  patience,  and  when  I  urged 
her  to  begin,  snubbed  me,  and  asked,  how  I  sup 
posed  she  could  think  of  her  breakfast  while  she 
was  regaling  on  your  Ode*  She  desires  me  to  tell 

*  The  tl  Ode  to  Humanity/'  which  was  supposed  from  many 
circumstances  to  have  been  the  Poem  in  question,  and  was 
therefore  added  to  the  second  volume  of  the  first  edition  of 
these  Letters,  was  afterwards  found  to  have  been  written  by 
Langhorne,  and  published  among  his  works.  In  this  edition 
it  is  omitted  ;  and  the  error  was  acknowledged  as  soon  as  dis 
covered,  in  a  Letter  printed  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Gentle 
man's  Magazine  for  December  1808. 

R  2  you 
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you  with  her  love,  that  she  hates  you  mortally,  for 
your  intention  of  concealing  it  from  us.  She 
thanks  you  however  for  your  Letter,  which  she  will 
answer  as  soon  as  she  can.  But  indeed  she  is  not 
well.  In  truth  we  are  both  but  poor  ineffective  ani 
mals.  My  little  girl  *  too  has  been  taken  ill  with 
the  rheumatism  in  her  head,  she  has  got  well  of 
that,  and  now  has  got  a  bad  cold  that  is  very  heavy 
and  uncomfortable.  She  is  in  my  room,  poor 
thing,  trying  to  play  with  her  brother,  and  they  are 
calling  me  off  every  minute  to  attend  to  them,  and 
I  am  too  dutiful  an  aunt  not  to  obey  their  sum 
mons.  I  had  a  Letter  last  Post  from  Mrs.  Henry, 
in  which  she  gives  me  the  same  account  she  gave 
you.  As  the  disorder  is  not  cancerous  I  hope  it 
may  be  removed.  I  rejoice  to  find  she  is  freed 
from  the  apprehensions  of  so  terrible  a  calamity. 
You  will  be  pleased  that  Miss  Sharpe  and  I  agreed 
at  being  particularly  struck  with  the  same  passages 
in  your  very  charming  poem.  Love  and  best  wishes 
to  Mrs.  Hand  cock  and  Mr.  Vesey.  Adieu ;  my 
dear  friend.  God  for  ever  bless  you. 

*  Her  youngest  niece  and  namesake,  daughter  of  the  Rev 
Henry  Carter,  who  then  lived  with  her.  She  afterwards  mar 
ried  the  Rev.  William  Palmer,  and  is  dead,  leaving  four  chiU 
dreu. 
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LETTER    CXXVI. 

Deal,  Dec.  5,  1779' 

WHY  were  you  not  with  me,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Vesey,  when  I  longed  for  you  to  partake  an 
entertainment,  which  I  think  you  would  have  en* 
joyed  with  rapture.  After  all  our  late  storms  and 
deluges,  this  morning  arose  calm,  and  unclouded, 
and  I  could  not  help  stepping  out  to  take  a  full  sur 
vey  of  it.  The  "  Firmament  glowed  with  living 
sapphires,"  and  the  soft  splendour  of  a  waning 
moon  glimmered  on  the  waves.  I  was  at  one  mo 
ment  soothed  by  the  solemn  song  of  the  owl,  and 
the  gentle  murmur  of  the  peaceful  tide:  and  at 
another  I  was  enlivened  by  the  cheerful  crowing 
of  the  cock.  All  this  I  enjoyed  in  the  most  per 
fect  solitude  uninterrupted  by  any  human  appear 
ance,  or  any  human  sound,  but  the  glad  voice  of  a 
distant  sentinel,  proclaiming  that  "  All  was  well." 
My  mind  was  calm,  my  spirits  elevated,  and  my 
heart  glowed  with  all  that  delightful  warmth  of 
gratitude  which  is  so  naturally  felt  from  an  enjoy 
ment  so  innocent,  so  unmixed.  Very  great  reason 
indeed  have  I  to  be  thankful  at  my  age,  to  have 

nay 
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my  imagination  just  as.  lively  and  capable  of  the 
most  vivid  impressions,  as  it  was  in  the  gayest  sea^ 
son  of  youth. 

But  it  is  high  time  for  rne  to  thank  you  for  your 
very  kind  Letter,  and  your  intelligence  of  a  world, 
very  different  from  that  which  I  have  just  been  en 
joying  :  as  different  as  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God,  from  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  man.  Yet 
it  is  a  world  through  which  we  must  make  our  way 
as  well  as  we  can,  and  endeavour  from  an  obser 
vation  of  the  miserable  effects  of  the  wrong  coi> 
duct  of  others,  to  correct  and  improve  our  own,  I 
could  not  help  being  shocked  by  the  awful  stroke 
that  hurried  poor  Lord  Lyttelton  from  such  a  dread 
ful  state  of  impreparation,  and  I  was  much  touched 
by  your  charitable  and  tender  reflexions  on  it.  Is 
there  any  truth  in  what  the  Papers  report  of  what 
Lord  Abingdon  said  about  Lord  Lyttelton  ?  Adieu ! 
my  dear  friend,  let  me  hear  frqm  ypu  very  soon. 
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.  r--«i;  ?f      no-  no^O'K- 

,rj((f0(I    Deal,  Dec.  IS,  1779. 

•  k      fj      f)  I.'  •  :  1  •  '    .'"•/»»:. 

You  were  very  good,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey, 
in  giving  me  a  true  account  of  the  illness  of  our  dear 
friend,   and  preventing  any  more  alarming  relation 
which  I  might  receive  of  it.     God  be  thanked,  by  a 
Letter  which  I  received  from  herself  this  Post,  she 
tels  me  j-he   is  finely  recovered,  on  which  I  con 
gratulate  you  and  myself.     It  is  much  less  alarming 
that  this  attack  was  of  an  -epidemical  kind,  than  if 
it  nad  been  her  constitutional  disorder  ;  but  all  at 
tacks  are  bad  for  her  at  the  beginning  of  a  winter, 
which  no  persuasion  nor  even  ill  health  can  make 
her  spend  in  a  quiet  way  ;  nor  if  we  consider  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  is  it  much  to  be  won 
dered  at  ;  courted,  caressed,  and  admired  as  she 
is  in  all  circles,  her  brilliant  wit,  her  enchanting 
conversation,  makes  her  be  sought  by  all  ;  and  it  is 
too  much  to  expect  she  should  resist  such  tempta 
tion,  therefore  we  who  love  her,  can  only  wish  her 
better  health  to  bear  the  the  fatigue  *. 

*  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  this   character  belongs  to 
_. 
Mrs.  Montagu. 
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We  have  received  a  very  circumstantial  and  au 
thentic  account  of  Lord  Lyttelton's  dream  *  which 
you  mention.  Through  all  the  affectation  of  disre 
garding  it,  it  appeared  plainly  that  it  had  made  a 
strong  impression  on  his  mind,  though  not  in  such 
a  way  as  seemed  to  be  made  for  his  benefit,  or  he 
would  have  made  a  different  kind  of  preparation 
for  the  event.  Whether  the  prediction,  and  its  con 
sequence,  was  or  was  not  a  mere  coincidence,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  decide.  But  to  those  who  consider  it 
as  a  warning,  it  must  be  a  strong  testimony  of  the 
truth  of — "  It  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  pro 
phets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded,  though  one 
rose  from  the  dead." 

Miss  Sharpe  desires  I  will  tell  you  with  her  love 
that  she  will  never  forgive  yon.  I  hope  you  will 
soon  meet  and  fight  out  your  quarrel,  and  then 
shake  hands  and  be  friends.  I  am  very  impatient 
to  know  what  has  been  done  for  Ireland,  and 
whether  the  proposals  on  this  side  of  the  water  are 
likely  to  be  accepted  on  the  other.  I  am  far  from 
having  any  wish  for  the  recover^  of  America;  but 
a  breach  v  5th  Ireland  in  of  much  more  important 
consequence  as  a  national  object,  and  very  inter 
esting  to  tne,  who  am  so  greatly  obliged,  and  so 

*  The  ^rr"'jn  which  preceded  the  death  of  Thomas  Lord 
,  tuu  circumstances  of  which  arc  well 
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happy  in    the    friendship    of  so    many  amiable 
Irish. 

I  should  have  thanked  you  sooner  for  your  very 
kind  Letter,  but  indeed  my  head  has  been  griev 
ously  bad.  Yesterday  it  was  rather  better,  but  is 
beginning  its  usual  tricks  to  day ;  but  I  would  not 
any  longer  defer  writing,  as  it  may  probably  be  to 
morrow  too  bad  to  allow  me  to  hold  a  pen.  My 
love  to  dear  Mrs.  Handcock,  I  hope  she  is  prepar 
ing  kindly  to  furnish  her  cannister  with  such  tea  as 
nobody  can  drink  but  her  tasteless  friend.  Adieu, 
my  dear  friend,  God  grant  us  all  a  happy  meeting 
soon  after  Christmas.  I  hope  Mr.  -Vesey  finds 
himself  so  much  the  better  for  a  quiet  life  on  this 
side  the  water,  that  he  does  not  regret  the  prescrip 
tion  of  his  physician  :  and  if  he  is  pleased  I  know 
you  are  happy,  so  I  hope  to  meet  you  in  good 
health  and  spirits.  Heaven  bless  you. 


inbuihu-'')  viiMie?ii«: 
o/-IT.  'iloq  "J 

L.ittti  bfffi  Ju&i-KKjfr  *  'ritmt  H  b'>i..ao'it«. 
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LETTER    CXXIX. 

Stourhead,  May  26,  1780. 

PERHAPS,  my  dear  Mrs,  Vesey,  you 
be  glad  to  hear  how  your  friends  proceed  in 
their  little  excursion.  You  are  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  country  through  which  \tfe  have  passed, 
that  you  can  receive  no  information  from  me.  As 
Miss  Sharpe  had  a  cold,  which  required  some  care, 
we  staid  two  nights  at  Salisbury,  which  gave  us 
time  to  see  Stoneherige.  Nfcver  did  I  pass  nine 
miles  of  so  dull  a  road  as  led  to  it.  When  we  came 
to  it,  a  cloudy  sky  lowered  over  this  grey  monument 
of  the  barbarous  worship  of  our  British  ancestors, 
and  rendered  the  view  more  chilling  and  gloomy 
than  any  thing  you  can  conceive.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  be  strongly  impressed  with  joy  and  gratitude 
in  forming  a  comparison  between  this  rude  pile, 
the  heavy  labour  of  an  uncultivated  people,  and  the 
beauties  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  decorated  by  all 
the  arts  of  polished  life.  The  difference  of  their 
destination  afforded  a  more  important  and  awful 
subject.  The  one,  dedicated  to  the  dark  and  in 
human  demons  of  savage  superstition,  recalled  the 
horrid  ideas  of  wicker  cages  and  flaming  victims ; 

while 


the  Christian  Temple  presented  to  the  min4 
the  delightful  image  of  a  sanctuary  appropriated  to 
the  devotion  inspired  by  the  pure  light  and  gentle 
spirit  of  true  religion  *. 

We  are  now  at  Stourhead,  and  have  been  drir- 
ing  all  round  the  territory  this  morning,  and  are 
now  wishing  for  fair  weather  to  walk  in  the  gardens 
in  the  afternoon.  To-morrow  we  hope  to  reach 
Bath,  where  we  propose  to  spend  Sunday,  and 
hope  to  reach  my  brother's  in  Berkshire  on  Tues 
day.  On  the  Tuesday  following  we  propose  to 
have  the  pleasure  and  happiness  of  dining  with 
you.  If  any  thing  unexpected  prevents  us,  you 
shall  hear  from  me  again,  otherwise  you  may  de 
pend  on  us,  as  we  do  upon  you,  for  surely  you 
will  not  slip  through  our  fingers,  and  fly  to  Ireland, 
to  avoid  being  eat  up  by  four  hungry  travellers. 
We  all  join  in  affectionate  love  to  yourself  and 
Mrs.  Handcock,  and  kind  remembrance  to  Mr, 
Vesey.  .Adieu,  my  dear  friend. 

*  The  editor  had  the  pleasure  sn4  advantage  of  being  ope  of 
|he  jiarty  ji)  this  tour. 

•iijOY,  ^ii4>ri3  ^heln:>r.4:iM]   I   bi., 
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LETTER    CXXX. 

Witten:ham*,  June  3,  1750. 

INDEED,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  I  never 
beard  that  Princess  Deskaw,  since  her  overturning 
the  throne  of  an  Emperor,  was  ever  guilty  of  a 
worse  thing  than  the  injury  she  lately  did  to  a 
private  gentle  woman,  by  shortening  your  Letter. 
One  might  fill  up  a  half  sentence  from  a  common 
correspondent,  one  of  your  every  day  writers ,;  hut 
such  fragments  as  your's  can  be  finished  only  by 
yourself.  A  stone  mason  would  make  a  wretched 
supply  of  the  mutilation  of  an  antique  statue.  I 
thank  you  for  wishing  me  at  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon;  but  I  have  no  ambition  to  end  my  journey- 
ings,  in  remaining  a  mummy  in  the  plains  of 
Lybia. 

We  are  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind 
invitation,  and  I  particularly  thank  you  for  your 
proposals  of  sending  for  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas,  as 

v "  ,  :.••    4* 

*  The  living  on  which   Mr.   Henry  Carter  resided,   near 
WaUingford,  in  Berkshire. 

it 
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it  is  the  only  chance  I  can  have  of  seeing  them.  I 
rejoice  in  Lady  Dartrey's  good  spirits,  and  in  the 
cause  of  them.  If  four  is  a  convenient  hour  for 
you,  it  will  be  perfectly  so  to  us,  and  if  you  do  not 
grow  tired  of  us,  we  may  continue  the  evening  with 
you,  unless  you  are  engaged  to  plot  revolutions  and 
conspiracies  with  princesses. 

Miss  Cooper  dined  with  us  at  Bath.  I  think 
she  looks  better,  and  I  hope  is  better,  than  she 
was  last  year.  We  had  likewise  a  glimpse  of  Lady 
Spencer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  we  saw,  and  Eve 
lina,  who  is  with  them,  and  has  a  very  pleasing 
and  prepossessing  appearance.  We  went  from 
Bath  to  Cirencester,  through  such  a  road  as  none 
of  us  wish  to  travel  again.  Surely  of  all  dull 
countries,  Gloucestershire  is  the  very  dullest*. 
We  were  very  glad  to  exchange  it  on  Tuesday  even 
ing  for  this  place,  which  is  situated  in  the  pleasant- 
est  part  of  Berkshire.  I  climbed  a  high  shady  hill 
this  morning,  from  whence  I  had  a  delightful  view 
of  the  Isis,  watering  the  meadows,  and  stealing 
through  the  trees,  in  a  most  charming  valley  below, 
It  joins  the  Tame  at  a  very  short  distance  from  my 


•*  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  Mrs.  Carter  saw  no 
part  of  this  beautiful  county,  but  the  Bath  road  cm  the  edge 
of  the  Wolds. 

brother's 
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brother's  house,  which  is  most  pleasantly  situated  *. 
Dinner  summons  me,  so  I  can  only  add,  our  kindest 
love  and  compliments  to  all  our  friends  in  Clarges- 
street.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  jusqu'  au  revoir. 


LETTER    CXXXI. 

Deal,  JmicSO,  1780. 

OUR  dear  Miss  Sharpe  informed  you  how 
rery  little  capable  I  was  of  writing,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Vesey,  for  some  time  after  my  return.  I  am  but 
just  returning  to  my  usual  state,  which  is  ease  and 
health,  compared  with  what  I  have  lately  felt.  It 
is  very  wholesome  for  one's  mind,  I  believe,  de 
terns  en  terns  to  be  awakened  to  a  due  sense  of  gra 
titude  for  the  blessing  of  even  tolerable  health,  by 
intervals  of  extraordinary  degrees  of  suffering. 

We  left  you  in  the  midst  of  summer  and  delightful 
warm  weather,  but  found  winter  and  a  November 
sky  at  this  place.  The  east  wind  grows  more  and  more 
ill-natured  as  one  draws*  near  the  sea  shore :  and 

*  The  deligktful  views  from  the  Wittenham  Hills  are  well 
known,  and  have  been  ctlebrated  in  verse  as  well  as  in  prose. 
This  is  also  classic  ground,  for  the  junction  of  the  Tame  with 
the  Isis  points  out  this  place  as  the  scene  of  the  loves  of  Henry 
andEmraain  Prior's  "  Nutbrown  Maid." 

we 
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\ve  have  had  it  in  high  sullen  perfection  ever 
I  came  home ;  but  ill  as  I  was,  its  frowns  were 
but  a  trilling  drawback  to  the  pleasure  I  found  at 
being  again  in  my  own  quiet  abode. 

You  have  been  very  hard-hearted  in  never  giving 
us  any  account  either  of  yourself,  or  of  the  state  of 
public  affairs,  in  so  very  critical  a  situation.  The 
tumults  *  we  find,  by  the  information  of  the  news 
papers,  are  happily  quieted  ;  but  whether  you  are 
planning  fairy  cabinets  in  Clarges-Street,  ©r  climb 
ing  the  cliffs  of  Penmanmaur,  or  crossing  St 
George's  Channel,  neither  you  nor  any  body  else 
has  given  us  the  least  intimation.  My  patience  is 
Sit  length  exhausted,  and  I  can  no  longer  forbear- 
making  some  enquiry  after  you.  Do  pray,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  let  me  know  where  you  are,  and 
whither  you  are  going,  for  I  cannot  bear  to  be  in 
such  utter  ignorance  about  you. 

I  wish  you  had  been  here,  for  we  have  had  a 
spectacle  that  would  have  charmed  your  imagina 
tion  and  pained  your  heart.  Capt  Pownal,  Com 
mander  of  the  Apollo,  was  lately  killed  in  an  en 
gagement  with  a  French  frigate.  His  body  wa» 
yesterday  morning  brought  on  shore,  with  every 
circumstance  of  military  honour.  The  procession. 

*  The  disgraceful  riots  in  London  at  thjs  time,  but  too  well 

known>  «> 


of  the  boats  on  a  calm  sea.  formed  a  very  striking 
object.  The  foremost,  with  a  drooping  pendant 
half  lowered,  contained  the  coffin.  It  was  fol 
lowed  by  another,  with  the  officers  of  the  Apollo. 
In  the  third  was  the  Admiral,  with  the  flag,  and 
three  more  followed  with  other  attendants.  The 
rowers  were  all  in  white  with  black  caps,  and  the 
officers  with  black  crapes  round  their  arms.  A 
double  row  of  soldiers  stood  on  the  beach,  and 
through  them  the  corpse  was  to  pass.  There  is  no 
describing  to  you  the  moment  of  their  landing. 
The  solemn  intervals  of  the  minute  guns,  the  lan 
guid  dashing  of  the  oars,  the  melancholy  murmur 
of  the  surge  on  shore,  the  pausing  beat  of  the 
drum,  and  the  mournful  strains  of  the  dead  march, 
formed  one  of  the  most  pathetic  concerts  I  eve/ 
heard. 

What  rendered  this  ceremony  much  the  more 
affecting,  was  the  very  good  character  of  Captain 
Pownal,  who  was  extremely  beloved.  We  saw 
some  of  his  officers  in  tears,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  the  case  of  his  whole  ship's  company.  He 
has  left  an  orphan  daughter  about  sixteen.  We 
have  an  assembly  here,  and  yesterday  was  the 
proper  day  for  it.  The  officers  both  of  sea  and 
land  sent  to  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  let 
him  know  that  none  of  them  could  think  of  going 
on  that  day  ;  so  it  was  put  off. — Such  an  instance 
£  of 
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of  feeling  and  decency  is  quite  exemplary,  in  an 
age  when  they  so  seldom  interfere  with  any  scheme 
of  diversion.  The  coffin  is  lodged  for  the  present 
at  the  Naval  Office  here,  in  a  room  hung  round 
with  ensigns  for  its  reception,  till  orders  are  received 
from  the  family  where  it  is  to  be  interred. 

ibr/tii     -iobnj -jcn(.  ob  ]      .niBg^Axwi  ^n.,»io!> 

So  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest, 
With  all  their  Country's  wishes  blest  t 

COLLINS* 

Do  pray  write  to  me  soon,  for  I  am  very  anxious 
for  some  account  of  you  and  your  intentions. 
Adieu,  Heaven  bless  and  keep  you. 


LETTER    CXXXII. 

Deal,  June  24,  1780. 

THOUGH  you  tell  me,  my  dear  friend, 

that  Mr.  Vesey  has  taken  a  resolution  of  going  to 

Ireland   aext  week,    there   is   something  in  your 

Letter  that  does  not  look  as  if  you  believed  any 

VOL.  iv.  S  such 


iiich  resolution  would  take  place.  It  may  seen* 
strange  to  tell  you,  but  yet  I  wish  it  may.  For  to 
say  truth,  it  is  painful  to  me  in  an  extreme  degree 
to  think  from  week  to  week  you  are  going.  When 
orice  you  are  fairly  gone  I  shall  feel  very  differently, 
and  please  myself  with  the  hopes  of  your  speedily 
coming  back  again.  I  do  not  indeed  much  like 
the  distance  when 

!,   ,  <<  ;>,;•.';  g'v-tmuvO  -iisdjik  A\':u 
*c  Alps  rise  between  us,  and  \vhole  oceans  roll." 

But  you  have  so  often  crossed  that  ocean,  and 
climbed  those  alps,  to  reach  the  friends  who  are  so 
impatient  to  see  you,  that  on  reflexion  they  dwindle 
to  rivulets  and  hillocks :  and  after  all,  when  I  am 
on  the  Kentish  coast,  it  is;  for  all  purposes  of  con 
versing  with  you,  just  the  same,  whether  you  are 
at  Lucan  or  in  Clarges-street.  All  I  hope  is,  if 
you  go,  you  will  not  fail  to  hasten  to  us  by  the 
time  winter  evenings  become  social,  and  that  I 
shall  find  you  in  Clarges-street  when  I  return 
there. 

I  certainly  agree  most  perfectly  with  you  on  the 
excellency  of  the  King's  speech.  His  whole  beha 
viour,  during  the  late  transactions,  will,  I  should 
hope,  convince  all  unprejudiced  people  of  the  inno 
cence  and  uprightness  of  his  intentions.  I  trust 
the  fears  which  you  mention  of  a  repetition  of  the 

late 


late  dreadful  and  melancholy  outrages,  are  "without 
foundation.  Perhaps  the  magistrates  have  by  this 
time  sufficiently  recovered  their  senses  to  consider1 
the  duties  of  their  office ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped; 
that  if  any  new  tumults  should  arise,  they  are  pre1- 
pared  for  that  exertion  of  the  civil  power,  which, 
as  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  if  it  had  been 
duly  applied,  might  have  been  sufficient  to  quell 
the  undisciplined  violence  of  a  wretched  rabble, 
without  the  necessity  of  a  military  assistance. 

If  you  really  do  go  to  Ireland,  I  hope  you  will 
let  me  hear  from  you  on  the  road  as  often  as  you 
can,  and  do  not  feel  too  much  fatigued  to  write 
without  difficulty.  One  should  be  apt  to  pity  a 
common  traveller  for  going  so  often  for  such  a  long 
journey  over  the  same  ground.  But  an  imagination 
like  your's  has  the  power  of  placing  the  s.ame  objects 
in  so  many  different  points  of  view,  and  by  the 
force  of  fancy  so  diversifying  every  hill  and  dale, 
that  they  can  never  lose  their  novelty. 

Miss  Sharpe  left  Deal  yesterday  morning,  and 
is,  I  hope,  now  enjoying  this  delightful  twilight  in 
some  favourite  spot  at  Mill-hill.  I  wish  she  may 
catch  though  it  be  but  a  glimpse  of  you,  when  she 
comes  to  town,  which  she  talked  of  doing  for  a  few 
hours  early  in  the  next  week.  My  love  to  Mrs. 
Handcock,  and  kind  compliments  to  Mr.  Vesey. 
I  wish  most  heartily  he  would  be  decided  one  way 

s  2  or 
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or  the  other.  I  was  so  anxious  about  you  that  I 
determined  to  write  this  Post,  though  it  is  literally 
with  my  poor  head  on  a  pillow.  Good  night. 
God  bless  you  and  preserve  you,  whatever  your 
destination  may  be. 


LETTER    CXXXIII. 

Deal,  July  25,  1780. 

A  THOUSAND  thanks  to  you,  my  dear 
friend,  for  the  delightful  hopes  you  give  me  for 
next  winter.  The  fewer  winters  we  have  to  pass 
beneath  -the  skies,  the  more  we  wish  for  the  com 
pany  of  every  friend  that  helps  to  cheer  their  gloomy 
hours,  and  enliven  and  supply  their  want  of  sun 
shine.  It  is  happy  when  amidst  the  gayest  flowers, 
the  bright  days,  and  the  sportive  zephyrs  of  youth, 
one  has  made  a  provision  of  such  pleasures  as  will 
enliven  and  warm  the  heart,  and  prevent  it  sinking 
under  the  clouded  sky,  the  chilling  blast,  and  faded 
landscape  of  declining  age  *.  Such,  my  dear  Mrs. 

*  So  also  thought  the  wisest  of  men,— See  Eccles,  xii.  1. 

Vesey, 
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Vesey,  let  me  hope  has  been  our  fate;  we  wi'.l 
therefore  look  forward  with  delight  and  pleasure  to 
the  winters  which  may  yet  be  spared  us ;  enjoying 
•with  thankfulness  the  blessings  we  still  possess,  nor 
once  repine  at  the  gayer  scenes  that  are  gone  by. 

I  can  easily  imagine  your  feelings  at  the  breaking 
up  of  a  party,  so  soon  to  be  dissipated  to  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  with  so  little  probability 
of  reuniting  again  upon  its  surface.  This  is  a  very 
unpleasant  thought,  even  where  only  the  imagina 
tion  and  the  general  feelings  of  humanity  are  con 
cerned.  Whenever  it  strikes  across  the  heart 

the  only  comfort  is,  that  separation  is  a  word  un 
known  in  the  vocabulary  of  that  country,  to  which, 
in  aid  of  our  duty,  our  tenderest  affections  should 
excite  our  wishes ;  for  there  the  blessed  meet  to 
part  no  more. 

I  am  glad  the  Sunning-hill  waters  are  thought 
good  for  and  necessary  to  Mr.  Vesey,  for  I  think 
your  imagination  must  wander  with  great  delight 
through  the  solemn  scenes  of  Windsor  Forest,  and 
lose  itself  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  while  you  are 
contemplating  the  Gothic  grandeur  of  the  Castle. 
I  never  enter  it  without  expecting  to  see  troops  of 
armed  knights  and  bevies  of  fine  ladies.  Are  you 
not  always  vexed  by  the  confusion  of  ideas  one  feels 
on  seeing  King  William  looking  so  sedentary  and 
modern  ?  I  have  a  great  respect  for  King  William, 

and 


and  think  he  was  a  real  hero ;  but  he  was  not  a 
Gothic  hero,  and  he  looks  misplaced  at  the  upper 
end  of  St.  George's  Hall  *. 

I  lately  had  some  conversation  with  two  persons 
who  knew  Mr.  Bruce  at  Algiers,  and  were  in  his 
house.  They  both  declared  they  had  seen  him 
draw  very  finely  f.  Mr.  Bruce  is  nothing  to  you 
or  me,  but  principles  of  common  justice  and  huma 
nity  will  give  us  both  great  pleasure  in  being  able 
to  confute  a  slander.  Neither  the  gentleman  nor 
lady  from  whom  I  had  my  intelligence  spoke  of 
him  with  any  degree  of  that  partiality  which  might 
have  helped  to  blind  their  judgment. 

I  am  sorry,  both  for  Miss  Sharpens  sake  and 
your's,  that  you  did  not  meet  when  she  was  in 
town ;  however,  I  hope  the  loss  will  be  repaired 
jnany  time£  in  the  winter.  I  expect  she  will  return 

*  Here,  as  well  as  in  several  other  places,  there  is  a  passage 
scratched  out  with  very  different  coloured  and  much  blacker 
ink,  which  seems  to  ascertain  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Carter  had 
looked  over  these  Letters,  and  thinking  they  might  be  published 
afterwards,  had  erased  what  she  did  not  chu.se  should  appear, 

f  In  this  assertion  there  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  either  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Carter  or  of  the  gentleman  and  lady  alluded 
to.  The  Editor  knows  them  well,  and  has  very  often  heard 
them  say,  that  they  had  seen  very  fine  drawings  on  his  table, 
both  finished  aod  unfinished,  but  that  they  had  never  seen  him 
actually  employed  upon  them  ;  but  subsequent  accounts  have 
much  tended  to  establish  Mr.  Brucc's  veracity. 

tQ 
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to  me  in  about  a  fortnight.  My  best  wishes  to  Mr. 
Vesey  for  the  success  of  the  waters.  My  love  to 
dear  Mrs.  Handcock,  and  tell  her  from  me  she  is 
a  very  wretch,  for  not  one  kind  word  did  she  send 
me  in  your  last  Letter.  God  bless  you,  my  dear 
friend. 


LETTER    CXXXIV. 

Deal,  Aug.  14,  1780. 

How  have  you  fared,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Vesey,  in  the  last  week  of  outrageous  tempests? 
1  hope  you  have  suffered  no  worse  inconvenience 
than  the  interruption  of  your  rambles  and  your 
concern  for  the  harvest.  We  have  now  more 
prosperous  days,  and  I  hope  no  great  mischief  has 
been  done,  except  to  the  hops,  which  are  of  much 
less  consequence  than  other  productions.  Every 
stream  can  furnish  people  with  drink,  but  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  supply  them  with  bread. 

It  has  been  very  unpleasant  to  me  that  I  have  so 
long  deferred  thanking  you  for  a  very  kind  and 


entertaining 
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entertaining  Letter,  but  indeed  I  have  not  been 
well,  though  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  tell  what  I  have 
ailed.  It  is,  besides  my  usual  proportion  of  head- 
ach,  a  general  weakness  and  languor,  which  renders 
any  exertion  either  of  body  or  mind  extremely 
painful,  and  in  good  degree  impracticable  to  me. 
And  this  you  will  easily  believe  when  I  tell  you 
this  Letter  was  begun  nearly  a  week  ago;  but 
indeed  I  have  been  unable  to  hold  a  pen,  and  I 
know  your  affectionate  heart  will  plead  my  excuse. 
I  would  impute  it  to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  which 
is  as  sultry  now  as  it  was  boisterous  a  fortnight  ago, 
and  of  which  I  hear  people  complain ;  but  I  do 
not  feel  the  weather  so  disagreeably  hot.  Sitting 
at  my  delightful  window,  fanned  by  the  fresh 
breezes,  and  looking  on  the  cool  expanse  of  the 
ocean,  I  teel  no  inconvenience  either  from  the 
scorching  sun  or  dusty  earth.  From  the  incapacity 
of  moving  up  and  down  with  the  freedom  and 
activity  I  could  wish,  I  ought  to  be  very  cheerful 
in  the  power  of  enjoying  my  situation  while  I  sit 
still;  and  in  the  disposition  of  my  mind  I  hope  I 
am  so,  though  I  cannot  prevent  the  animal  im 
pression  of  my  present  torpid  state. 

I  am  glad  Mr.  Vesey  finds  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  the  Sunning-hill  waters.  1  hope  the  prospect 
of  his  improving  health  will  give  you  spirits,  and 
allow  you  to  feel  the  periuct  enjoyment  of  your 

situation. 
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situation.  While  you  are  reposing  during  the 
sultry  hours  beneath  the  romantic  shades  of 
Windsor,  how  could  I  wish  to  partake  your  reve 
ries,  while  you  are  conjuring  up  the  phantoms  of 
Gothic  times,  and  losing  all  modern  transactions 
amidst  the  adventures  of  chivalry.  Imagination  is 
a  capricious  rover,  fond  of  every  object  that  carries 
it  out  of  the  track  of  daily  and  familiar  occurrences. 
It  loves  to  traverse  the  pathless  desart  and  en 
chanted  forest,  to  roam  amidst  the  wilds  of  un 
cultivated  nature,  and  to  amuse  itself  with  the  ex 
travagant  effects  of  untutored  passions.  But  while 
•we  listen  to  the  entertaining  relations  of  the  sportive 
wanderer,  let  our  reason,  my  dear  friend,  teach  us 
to  be  thankful  for  the  blessings  of  living  under  the 
security  of  civil  government,  amidst  the  illumina 
tions  of  intellectual  improvement,  and  the  gentle 
endearments  of  regulated  society  and  polished  life^ 

Miss  Sharpe  desires  hei*  'love  to  you  and  dear 
Mrs.  Ilandcock.  She  looks  well  and  is  in  very 
good  spirits,  but  is  sadly  teized  by  a  pain  in  her 
side  and  palpitations  at  her  heart ;  she  is  ordered 
to  ride,  and  has  accordingly  begun :  I  hope  it  will 
do  her  good.  Miss  Beauvoir  *  is  at  present  staying 

with 

*  Daughter  to  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Beauvoir,  who  became 
Miss  Sharpe's  first  husband.  She  married  William  Hammond, 

Esq. 


with  her.  She  is  come  to  Deal  for  the  benefit  of 
seabathing  for  a  complaint  in  her  head,  which 
makes  her  suffer  very  much.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
she  will  get  the  better  of  it,  as  it  very  much  affects 
her  looks. 

Lady  Mornington  has  been  so  good  as  to  call  on 
me  two  or  three  times.  I  certainly  do  honour  her 
very  much  for  having  a  greatness  of  mind  superior 
to  the  littleness  of  pride.  She  has  been  very  much 
engaged  since  she  has  been  here  with  dear  Lady 
Lothian,  who  has  been  very  ill  indeed.  God  be 
thanked,  she  is  now  better.  Her  present  situation 
gives  one  hope  that  her  health  may  mend  after  it  is 
over,  or  the  state  in  which  she  now  is  would  be 
very  alarming.  May  God  preserve  a  life  so  in 
estimable  to  her  family,  and  so  exemplary  to  the 
world ! 

Why  did  you  not  name  in  what  part  of  Sunning- 
hill  the  spot  which  you  so  charmingly  describe  is 
gijtuated,  that  I  might  try  to  recollect  it.  I  think 
the  change  of  the  house  where  Mrs.  Montagu 
lodged  must  be  greatly  to  it's  advantage.  It  could 
never  look  well  but  in  a  ruin.  Pray  write  spon. 
God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend. 

Esq.  of  St.  Alban's  Court,  in  East  Kent,  who,  in  consequence 
of  that  connection,  has  succeeded  to  the  chief  part  of  ^liss 
Sharpens  property. 

LETTER 
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BETTER    CXXXV. 

Peal,  Oct.  7,  1780. 

THOUGH  Mr.  Vesey's  sufferings  from  the 
gout  have  been  very  grievous  both  to  him  and  you, 
yet  it  seems  to  be  so  critical  a  symptom  in  his 
favour  that.  I  hope,  my  clear  Mrs.  Vesey,  you  will 
both  find  yourselves  repaid  by  a  comfortable  amend 
ment  in  his  general  health. 

Indeed  I  perfectly  enter  into  the  disappointment 
of  all  your  fairy  visions  in  Clarges-street.  Is  there 
no  inspiring  the  prosaic  head,  nor  mollifying  the 
obdurate  heart,  of  Dr.  Rycroft  ?  If  there  was  any 
ganger  of  his  being  cjeprivec}  of  (;he  light  of  the 
worky-day  sup,  merely  to  afford  you  a  romantic 
yiew  of  the  rqoon,  one  knows  not  how  to  blame 
him ;  but  in  any  other  case  he  seems  to  have  acted 
a  very  unneighbourly  part.  Miss  Sharpe  is  gone 
to  Mill  hill  for  a  month,  so  it  is  probable  she  may 
be  so  happy  as  to  see  you  before  her  return.  She 
is  by  no  means  well,  and  I  wish  her  to  make  some 
excursions,  but  she  says  her  spirits  are  not  equal 
to  it.  She  is  but  a  poor  creature  at  best,  and  all 
unfortunately  owing  to  wrong  treatment,  or  more 

properly 
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properly  speaking,  to  too  much  care  having  been 
taken  of  her  in  her  childhood,  when  the  wind  of 
heaven  was  not  suffered  to  blow  on  her,  for  fear 
she  shou'd  catch  cold.  Poor  thing!  she  is  now 
fully  sensible  of  the  harm  it  has  done  her,  and 
tries  all  in  her  power  to  counteract  it ;  but  alas,  I 
fear  it  will  be  in  vain,  and  that  she  will  ever  remain 
of  the  same  delicate  constitution  which  her  parents, 
not  nature,  gave  her. 

I  have  no  very  good  account  to  give  of  myself, 
for  indeed  my  wretched  head  has  been  very  bad ; 
and  you  will  easily  guess  how  my  spirits  must  have 
been  affected  by  the  death  of  sweet  Lady  Lothian. 
Her  virtues  were  universally  acknowledged,  but 
only  those  with  whom  she  conversed  without  reserve 
could  perfectly  discover  the  sanctity  of  those  prin 
ciples  from  which  they  flowed.  It  was  these  which 
rendered  her  superior  to  all  the  temptations  of 
youth,  beauty,  and  exalted  rank,  refined  her  soul 
from  the  dross  of  folly,  and  preserved  it  pure 
amongst  the  infection  of  a  gay  deceitful  world. 

Alma  beata,  e  bella, 
Vattcne  in  pace  omai 
Delia  tua  virtti  a  goder  il  premio  eterno ! 

If  this  rainy  weather  continues  I  imagine  Mr. 
Vesey  will  soon  think  of  moving  to  town.    Wherever 

yo« 
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you  are,  1  hope  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hear 
ing  from  you.  And  pray  be  so  good  as  to  explain 
to  me  the  passage  in  your  Letter  about  the  post, 
for  it  is  at  present  as  dark  as  an  oracle— or  as  a 
Gazette! 

Lady  Mornington  left  Deal  about  a  fortnight 
ago.  She  has  left  Lady  Mary  Wellesley  behind 
to  continue  bathing,  which  seerns  to  have  done  her 
much  good :  I  hope  she  is  even  better  than  when 
Lady  Mornington  went.  Lord  Lothian,  I  hear, 
is  gone  out  of  town :  I  hope  he  feels  his  loss  as  he 
ought,  for  she  was  an  angel.  I  long  to  know 
something  certain  about  the  poor  dear  children, 
My  most  kind  remembrance  to  Mr.  Vesey  and 
Mrs.  Handeock.  I  hope  the  former  will  nurse  and 
make  much  of  his  gout,  for  though  a  very  trouble 
some  companion,  I  am  assured  it  is  often  a  very 
salutary  one.  Bon  soir,  ma  chere  amie. 


LETTER 
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':  *  I4  ' 

Bath,  Nov.  11,  17800 

You  will  I  kndw1,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey, 
•be  glad  to  hear  that  your  friends  are  safely  arrived 
at  the  end  of  their  journey,  which  was  indeed  very 
pleasant,  for  we  flew  with  as  swift  and  steady  a 
pace  as  if  we  had  been  conveyed  in  the  chariot  of 
the  sun.  The  weather  yesterday  was  delightful, 
and  every  landscape  appeared  in  its  highest  beauty. 
I  never  saw  the  colouring  of  the  woods  wear  a  more 
picturesque  appearance.  We  were  all  particularly 
charmed  with  Lord  Aylesbury's  park,  which  much 
more  resembles  an  old  romantic  forest  thari  any 
artificial  plantation  *.  If  it  had  belonged  to  any 
of  us,  we  should  certainly  have  spent  a  good  part 
of  the  estate  in  building  a  Gothic  castle  in  the  midst 
of  the  wildest  part.  Perhaps  such  a  castle  there 
may  be,  for  we  saw  no  dwelling.  If  dear  Miss 

*  Mrs.  Carter  appears  to  have  mistaken  Marl  bo  rough,  or 
more  properly,  Savernake  Forest,  through  a  corner  of  which 
the  Bath  road  runs,  for  Lord  Aylesbury's  park  at  Tottenham, 
which  is  adjoining  to  it.  Unless  the  Editor  mistakes,  there  is 
a  distant  view  of  the  house  through  a  riding  of  the  forest. 

SharpeV 
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Sharpe's  health  had  been  more  comfortable,  our 
journey  would  have  been  quite  an  excursion  of 
pleasure.  She  and  the  rest  of  our  party  join  in 
love  to  you  and  Mrs.  Handcock,  and  best  wishes 
to  Mr.  Vesey. 

Mrs.  Montagu  called  on  us  this  morning.  She 
has  had  a  little  cold,  but  I  think  she  looks  much 
better  than  she  did  last  winter.  When  you  see 
Lady  Dartrey  and  Mrs.  Dunbar  be  so  good  as  to 
tell  them  I  will  write  soon ;  but  my  head  will  not 
allow  me  to  write  much  at  a  time,  though  I  could 
not  help  saying  a  word  or  two  to  you,  who  are  a 
poor  prisoner.  Miss  Sharpe,  I  thank  God,  is  not 
the  worse  for  her  journey,  and  I  hope  will  goon  be 
the  better  for  the  waters.  If  you  have  a  spare 
half  hour,  do  write  to  me;  it  will  be  a  great 
comfort  to  me  to  hear  a  better  account  of  you  and 
your  proceedings.  God  bless  you. 


;»n 
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LETTER    CXXXVIL 

Bennet  Street,  Bath,  Nov.  27,  1780. 

jlt'wtfr  /  ';• '-.  >!ahii  [  j,,d  J»iu.rj  sltm  e  b-bil  ,ui 
BESIDES  the  pleasure  which  a  Letter 
from  you,  my  dear  friend,  always  gives  me,  your 
last  was  most  particularly  agreeable  to  me,  as  a 
proof  that  your  heart  was  more  at  ease  than  it  has 
been  for  some  time  past,  and  I  rejoice  beyond 
measure  at  it.  Indeed  from  every  account  I  have 
lately  heard  o  Mr.  Vesey,  his  health  is  wonder 
fully  mended,  and  affords  a  prospect,  with  a  com 
monly  prudent  degree  of  caution,  of  several  years 
of  comfortable  life,  which  God  send  him,  as  it 
will  add  so  essentially  to  your  comfort.  By  the 
time  we  meet  I  hope  he  will  have  sufficiently  reco 
vered  his  strength  and  spirits  to  enjoy  every  real 
pleasure  of  society. 

Miss  Sharpe  has  had  too  little  trial  of  the  waters 
to  decide  whether  they  have  done  her  any  good,  nor 
can  one  even  form  a  judgment  whether  they  agree 
with  her,  as  a  feverish  cold  has  prevented  her  for 
the  last  ten  days  from  drinking  them.  I  can  give 
you  no  account  of  the  transactions  of  Bath,  for 
we  live  as  much  out  of  the  crowd,  if  there  is  a 
6  crowd, 
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erovvd,  as  if  we  were  in  some  retired  country  village. 
All  we  see  of  the  Bath  world  is  at  the  pump-room, 
where  we  have  scarce  seen  a  single  person  that  any 
of  us  knows,  or  of  whose  name  we  ever  heard. 

A  few  mornings  ago,  however,  I  was  most  agree 
ably  surprized  by  meeting  Miss  More  *,  whom  I 
rejoiced  to  see,  not  only  on  those  accounts  on  which 
one  must  always  be  glad  to  meet  so  every  way  a 
delightful  person,  but  as  a  human  creature,  with 
whom  I  could  hold  some  conversation,  which  had 
not  happened  to  me  before.  But  all  human  plea 
sures  are  transient,  for  to  my  sorrow  she  did  not 
make  any  stay  here ;  however,  she  and  her  sister 
past  one  afternoon  with  us,  and  we  are  to  visit 
them  at  Bristol,  if  Miss  Sharpe  gets  well  enough 
to  bear  the  excursion  before  Miss  More  leaves  it 
for  London. 

Mrs.  Montagu  continues  delightfully  well,  an  I 
I  hope  will  lay  in  a  stock  of  health  sufficient  .o 
defray  the  expences  of  the  winter,  and  to  sausfy 
the  wishes  of  all  her  friends,  Alas,  if  her  friends 
alone  were  concerned,  her  strength  and  spirits  may 
be  reasonably  hoped  to  suffice  them,  for  those  who 
truly  love  her  would  never  wish  her  to  exert  either 

*  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  to  whom  the  world  is  obliged  for 
many  years  of  unrcmitted  attentions  to  its  truest  interests; 
fwr  instruction  conveyed  in  its  most  elegant  and  pleasing  form, 
and  for  an  example  of  singular  gentleness,  pi«ty,  and  virtue. 

TOL.  iv.  T  beyond 


beyorid  the  proper  bounds;  1)ut  the  demands  of 
the  world  on  her  talents  are  unmerciful,  and  <tlie 
constitution  of  a  Hercules  would  >  be  insufficient  to 
answer  them. 

Miss  Cooper  has  descended  from  her  mountain, 
and  got  a  little  more  within  our  reach.  Her  health 
is  much  as  it  has  been  for  some  time,  and  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  its  not  growing  worse ;  I 
fear  indeed  there  is  very  little  prospect  of  its  be 
coming  better.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  send  the 
enclosed  to  Lady  Dartrey.  All  this  party  join  in 
love  and  best  wishes  to  their  friends  in  Clarges 
Street.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend. 


LETTER    CXXXVIII. 

Bath,  Dec.  23,  I/SO. 

flow  kind  it  was  in  you,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Vesey,  to  allot  any  of  your  few  minutes  of  leisure 
to  give  me  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you.  Your 
present  solitary  confinement  will  I  hope  soon  be 
rewarded  by  such  a  recovery  of  your  patient  as 

iviU 
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will  enable  him  to  share  with  you- in  all  the  pleasure! 
and  delights  of  society.  I  have  long  known  you, 
my  dear  friend,  in  much  more  amusing  situations 
than  that  which  has  engaged  you  for  some  time 
past,  but  in  none  wherein  you  have  appeared  so 
truly  respectable  and  amiable  as  in  so  unwearied 
an  application  to  so  melancholy  a  duty.  When 
you  see  Mr.  Vesey  again  restored  to  ease  and 
society,  with  what  pleasure  you  will  then  reflect 
on  all  the  hours  you  have  spent  in  contributing  to 
his  recovery ! 

I  wish  I  could  contradict  the  report  you  have 
heard  of  us,  but  indeed  I  cannot  yet  flatter  myself 
that  my  patient  gains  any  ground.  Her  head  is  I 
hope  better,  but  the  pain  in  her  side  is  much  the 
same,  and  upon  the  whole  I  do  not  see  much  dif 
ference.  I  do  not  know  how  much  longer  we  shall 
remain  here,  but  I  recommend  giving  the  waters  a 
fair  trial. 

It  gives  me  very  sincere  pleasure  to  find  that  a 
certain  friend  of  your's  has  forsaken  the  path  of 
error  and  darkness,  and  returned  to  daylight  and 
a  strait  road.  She  has,  I  am  informed,  behaved 
on  a  certain  occasion  in  a  manner  worthy  of  th« 
best  principles,  and  avoided  every  little  dirty  arti 
fice,  which  a  cunning  schemer  might  have  judged 
conducive  to  the  attainment  of  a  favourite  wish. 

T  2  I  rejoice 


I  fejoice  to  find  that 'this  fairness  of  conduct  has 
been  so  happily  rewarded. 

I  have  but  little  news  to  tell  you  from  Bath,  as 
I  see  but  very  little  of  the  company.     One  of  the 
most  interesting  objects  I  have  observed  is  a  little 
man  *,  very  plain  and  ill-formed.     He  first  struck 
me  by  seeing  him  walk  up  and  down  the   pump* 
room  with  a  strength  and  activity,  which,  compared 
with  his  figure,  appeared  astonishing.    I  have  since 
had   many  opportunities  of   observing   him   more 
nearly,  and  I  think  I  never  saw  such  an  instance 
of  the  superiority  of  the  mind  to  the  impediments 
of  the  body.     It  is  really  very  delightful  to  see  a 
human  creature  struggle  with  so  much  spirit  and 
success    against  natural  disadvantages.     He   is   a 
Clergyman.     His    dress  is   proper,    and   perfectly 
neat,  and  simply  elegant.     He  has  completely  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman,  and  makes,  in  spite  of 
his  figure,  the  most  graceful  bow  I  ever  saw,  and 
one  may  converse  with  him  till  he  appears  as  hand 
some  and  as  well-shaped  as  "Edwin  of  the  Green." 
We  were  all  so  struck  with  him  that  we  resolved  to 
become  acquainled  with  him.     He  is  very  com- 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cosset,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  th« 
world,  in  whose  conversation  the  plainness  of  his  person  soon 
ceases  to  be  observed. 

panionable, 
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panionable,  has  seen  much  of  the  world,  knows 
every  body,  and  at  the  same  time  appears  to  me  to 
be  studious  and  a  scholar. 

This  Letter  was  begun  some  days  ago,  but  this 
has  been  a  sad  uncomfortable  week  with  us ;  but  I 
live  in  hopes  all  things  will  grow  better.  At  present 
Miss  Sharpe  is  much  worse  for  the  anxiety  she 
buffers  for  her  excellent  friend.  I  fear  there  is  little 
chance  of  his  recovery,  but  we  have  not  totally 
given  up  all  hope,  and  the  suspence  is  very  miser* 
able.  The  love  and  best  wishes  of  all  our  party 
attend  you,  Mr.  Vesey,  and  dear  Mrs.  Handcock. 
Lord  Dartrey  called  on  us  one  morning,  and  I 
thought  him  looking  remarkably  well.  Pray  let 
me  have  a  line  whenever  you  can  without  much 
difficulty.  Adieu,  my  -dear  friend.  God  bless 
you  all. 


Uqo  Ji 
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April  W,  1781, 

Vi   'io.   ;,d.u//    rfj 
3IY  PEAR  MRS.  VESEY, 

As  perhaps  I  did  not  fully  answer  your 
objections  when  I  saw  you  this  morning,  I  will  now 
be  a  little  more  particular. 

At  the  first  institution  of  our  Society,  we  wished 
to  have  afforded  an  unlimited  relief;  but  a  very 
short  experience  convinced  us  that  this  was  im 
practicable,  and  we  were  obliged  to  restrain  it  to 
five  parishes.  Yet  that  none  of  the  poor  people 
might  be  disappointed,  who  had  been  encouraged 
to  hope,  all  whose  cases  had  been  examined  by  the. 
enquirers  prior  to  this  regulation  were  (unless  un 
worthy)  relieved ;  and  those  to  whom  from  sickness 
a  continued  relief  was  necessary,  had  their  conti 
nued  relief  though  out  of  the  limits,  long  after  the 
order  was  past.  I  particularly  recollect  a  poor 
man  in  Westminster  in  a  decline,  t6  whom  the 
Society  gave  a  small  weekly  pension, 

As  to  the  second  accusation  of  a  partiality,  par 
ticularly  with  regard  to  Lady  Spencer,  I  happen  to 
recollect  two  cases  which  are  pretty  remarkable. 

On 
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On  her  going  to  Bath  last  spring,  she  strongly  re 
commended  to  the  Society  a  person  whose  case  ap* 
peared  very  pitiable,  and  whom  she  had  often  re 
lieved  herself.  The  enquirers  examined  into  his 
character,  and  from  the  account  which  they  gave, 
he  was  judged  an  improper  object  and  rejected. 
There  was  another  of  her  petitioners,  whom  she 
had  likewise  herself  greatly  relieved,  and  in  a 
Letter  from  Bath  wished  the  Society  to  clothe  him 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  get  his  living.  On  con* 
sidering  his  character  and  behaviour,  he  too  was 
rejected,  and  Lady  Spencer  in  both  cases  was 
perfectly  well  satisfied  with  the  determination, 

All  the  petitions  that  ever  came  to  me,  who  arq 
so  very  inconsiderable  a  member  of  the  Society, 
have  been  relieved  :  and  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
upon  a  fair  examination,  that  the  very  lowest  con* 
tributor,  has  never  had  the  least  reason  to  complain 
of  a  degree  of  partiality. 

Those  who  disapprove  our  scheme,  certainly  act 
very  properly  in  not  contributing  to  its  support. 
Yet  on  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  the  Society 
who  do  contribute  their  money,  their  time,  and, 
their  attention,  without  any  motive  whatever  but  a 
desire  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  others,  even  if 
they  are  mistaken  in  the  mode,  are  certainly  entitled 
to  such  a  degree  of  candour  as  should  prevent  the 
tpjrcujating  unauthenticated  stories  to  their  dis 
advantage. 
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advantage.  Their  books  are  open  to  the  inspection 
of  all  the  subscribers,  and  no  one  of  them  is  ex 
cluded  from  being  a  witness  to  the  methods  of 
proceeding. 

Adieu,  my  head  has  scarcely  tolerated  all  this 
scribbling.  But  I  was  willing  that  when  you 
hear  us  censured  you  might  be  provided  with  an 
answer. 

Wfl!   :."K::;:    r?"/V::     >^  9li.t   b.L;:  :»>T?  %»3tl 
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LETTER    CXL. 

South  Parade,  May  11,  1781. 

HERE  am  I,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  where 
are  you  ?  I  hope  in  the  spot  where  I  left  you,  and 
wjiere  I  may  be  likely  to  find  you  at  my  return. 
We  are  pretty  much  in  the  state  we  were  when  we 
left  London ;  Miss  Sharpe  bore  her  journey  very 
well,  indeed,  much  better  than  I  expected.  God 
send  the  waters  may  do  her  good ;  she  brought  a 
cold  from  town,  but  it  is  not  so  bad,  but  she  takes 
a  glass  of  water  a  day. 

I  callec} 
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I  called  yesterday  on  Miss  Cooper,  and  heartily 
wish  I  could  give  you  the  pleasure  of  knowing  her 
health  was  in  any  degree  better  than  when  I  left 
her  here  in  the  winter.  But  indeed  she  is  still  in 
the  same  uncomfortable  state,  and  I  do  not  perceive 
that  the  beautiful  spot  and  clear  air  of  Greenway 
farm,  agrees  any  better  with  her,  than  the  fogs  and 
vapours  of  Bath.  She  still  gets  no  sleep,  and  it  is 
astonishing  how  she  preserves  her.  cheerfulness. 
She  promised  to  dine  with  us  to  day ;  but  of  this 
I  am  very  doubtful,  for  unless  she  has  a  good 
night,  which  alas  very  seldom  happens,  the  most 
easy  and  quiet  society  is  hurtful  to  her.  A  sad 
circumstance  for  one  so  qualified  to  give,  and  receive 
pleasure  from  conversation. 

On  Monday  next  I  hope  to  set  out  for  Berkshire, 
and  to  return  to  Bath  on  Saturday :  on  the  Wed^ 
nesday  following  to  be  in  town ;  and  on  the  Friday 
to  set  my  face  towards  Deal.  Indeed  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  find  myself  set  down  with  the  prospect 
of  a  few  weeks  quiet  establishment ;  for  at  present 
my  time  passes  chiefly  in  packing  and  unpacking ; 
though -I  travel  with  as  little  incumbrance  as  is 
possible  for  any  animal  not  clothed  with  wool  or 
feathers. 

If  you  should  be  set  out  before  my  return  to  town, 
do  pray  leave  a  little  Note   for  me  in  Stanhope- 
street  as 'a  token  of  your  kind  regard  and  remem 
brance. 


braiicc.     My  most  affectionate  good  wishes  attencj 
you  whether  staying  or  going, 


LETTER    CXLL 
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Deal,  Jw^  1,  1731, 

EXCEPT  that  paper  which  you  mention 
as  your  will,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  which  I  kept 
for  some  time,  and  which  .  you  afterwards  desired 
me  to  burn;.  I  have  not  the  least  idea  of  your 
having  ever  entrusted  to  my  care  any  other  paper, 
and  I  think  it  very  highly  improbable,  that  if  you 
had,  on  being  reminded  of  it,  I  should  not  have 
even  the  faintest  recollection  of  any  such  thing  ;  so 
it  could  not  be  to  me  to  whom  you  committed  this 
deposit.  I  am  heartily  sorry  you  cannot  find  a 
paper  which  you  mention  as  of  consequence.  Do 
pray  tell  me  if  it  comes  to  light,  as  I  shall  be  re 
joiced  to  hear  that  you  are  free  from  the  vexation 
and  perplexity  of  such  a  search. 

My  fellow  travellers  and  I  arrived,  I  thank  Godt 
safely  to  the  end  of  our  journey  on  Saturday 

afternoon, 
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afternoon.  Mrs.  Douglas  bore  what  to  her  must 
be  a  fatigue,  better  than  could  be  expected.  I  had 
a  bad  head-ache  one  of  the  days  on  the  road,  and 
to  day  is  the  second  since  I  came  home.  So  this 
wretched  head  of  mine  is  in  every  climate  and  every 
change  of  situation  just  the  same  perverse  thing 
as  ever. 

I"  beg  you  will  let  me  hear  from  you  before  you 
set  out;  and  likewise  while  you  are  on  the  road, 
and  do  not  fail  to  let  me  know  when  and  where  I 
am  to  write  to  you.  If  you  are  to  go,  I  hope  it 
will  for  your  own  ease  be  soon;  as  nothing  is  more 
wearying  than  loitering  uncertainty.  Besides,  when 
you  are  fairly  gone,  I  can  set  my  hopes  to  the 
delightful  contemplation  of  your  return.  In  your 
present  intermediate  kind  of  state,  my  wishes  are 
all  floating  and  confused,  and  know  not  on  what 
point  to  settle. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pennington  are  with  me;  when 
my  sister  first  came  to  Deal,  if  I  had  met  her 
accidentally  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  known 
her,  she  was  so  miserably  altered  by  an  ague.  I 
thank  God  she  is  getting  much  better,  though  she 
had  a  slight  touch  of  it  yesterday.  The  poor 
Doctor  has  often  such  a  return  of  his,  as  keeps 
him  in  the  most  uncomfortable  state.  They  have 
taken  at  length  a  house  in  a  dry  healthy  situation, 
about  seventeen  miles  from  London,  which  perhaps 

when 
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when  you  return  to  us  you  may  think  within  reach 
of  a  visit. 

Mrs.  Montagu  I  suppose  you  know  is  at  Bath, 
where  I  hope  she  will  recruit  after  her  winter 
campaign,  and  lay  in  a  stock  of  health  for  the 
summer.  My  love  to  Mrs.  Handcock,  I  rejoiced 
to  see  her  looking  so  well,  and  so  much  better  than 
she  has  done  for  several  years  :  so  that  I  hope  you 
need  be  under  no  apprehensions  about  her.  either 
in  the  journey  or  the  voyage.  Indeed  Mr.  Vesey 
seems  so  charmingly  recovered,  that  I  think  your 
fears  for  him  must  be  considerably  abated.  My 
best  wishes  for  his  safe  arrival  at  Lucan,  and  he 
must  allow  me  to  add  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  promise  of  a  return  to  London  in  the  winter. 
Adieu,  my  dear  friend.  God  bless  and  prosper 
you  in  all  your  voyage  and  journey.  I  am  sure  I 
need  not  tell  you  how  much  I  shall  long  to  hear 
you  are  all  safe  landed.  Once  more  adieu. 
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LETTER   CXLII. 

.    .'   l:hi  nuiir{;;v!j.^ii  3f.":!}«jff  ri'JV    f,;t: 
Deal,  June  29,  1781. 

You  would  sooner  have  received  my 
thanks  for  your  very  kind  Letter,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Vesey,  but  I  have  been  such  a  poor  animal  ever 
since  I  received  it,  that  I  had  not  exertion  enough 
even  to  follow  my  own  inclinations,  or  to  do  any 
one  thing  beyond  the  mere  necessary  routine  of 
every  day's  decided  business. 

Though  I  had  for  some  time  been  accustomed  to 
the  thoughts  of  your  going  to  Ireland,  the  date  of 
your  Letter  from  Holyhead  struck  a  blow  on  my 
heart.  Yet  what  I  could  not  help  feeling,  I  am 
reasonable  enough  to  approve,  and  indeed  rejoice 
in  the  virtues  of  my  friend,  which  during  a  painful 
suspence  of  so  many  months  has  enabled  her  to 
preserve  such  an  exact  propriety  of  conduct.  This 
reflection  will  help  to  cheer  you  under  all  the  regret 
you  may  feel  on  the  separation  from  the  friends  you 
love,  and  by  whom  you  are  so  sincerely  and  so 
deservedly  beloved.  For  my  own  part  now  you 
have  fairly  left  England,  I  begin  to  please  myself 

with 
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with  the  hope  of  your  returning  to  it  again — Yet 
I  sigh  at  the  thought  of  your  absence  next  winter. 

But  every  circumstance  of  this  rarying  world  is 
meant  for  our  instruction  and  improvement,  and 
the  very  frequent  interruption  which  the  duties  of 
our  situation  must  necessarily  occasion  in  the  plea 
sures  of  our  friendships,  should  help  to  enliven 
our  endeavours  for  a  safe  arrival  at  that  country, 
where  insecurity  and  separation  are  no  more,  and 
where  every  pleasure  will  be  heightened  by  its 
continuance. 

I  should  have  been  happy  to  have  shared  with 
you  in  all  the  romantic  scenes  which  you  so  charm 
ingly  describe.  I  was  glad  to  find  you  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  your  respectable  and  amiable 
friends  the  Jennings.  It  is  not  wonderful  that,  the 
habits  of  society  should  have  undone  you  for  con 
tinued  retirement :  indeed ,  there  are  but  very  few 
minds  adapted  to  such  a  situation,  nor  does  it  seem 
a  proper  state,  unless  under  circumstances  where 
it  may  be  a  duty,  and  in  that  case  I  believe  it  will 
always  to  every  reasonable  person  be  very  comfort 
able  :  and  I  am  persuaded  your  friends  suffer  very 
little  from  the  want  of  a  more  active  life,  nor  feel 
that  vacancy  that  would  depress  you  and  me. 

In  the   gay  independance  of   high   health   and 

youthful  spirits,  perhaps  a  lively  imagination  might 
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find  sufficient  amusement  in  the  most  retired  soli 
tude.  In  such  circumstances  the  stormy  ocean, 
and  the  dashing  torrent,  the  hanging  precipice  and 
the  howling  wilderness,  the  gentle  rivulet,  the 
whispering  grove,  and  the  flowery  vale,  all  that  is 
sublime,  and  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  scenery  of 
the  world,  affords  a  constant  and  a  sufficient  en 
tertainment  But  the  inactivity  of  ill  health,  and 
the  languor  of  declining  years,  require  to  be  soothed 
in  the  bosom  of  social  love. 

Miss  Sharpe  is  at  present  at  South  Lodge.  She 
thinks ;  herself  in  some  degree  the  better  for  the 
Bath  waters.  She  has  appointed  our  setting  out 
on  our  Northern  expedition  on  the  sixteenth  of  next 
month,  but  direct  to  ine  at  Deal,  and  your ,  Letter 
will  be  sent  after  me. 

.  Pray  write  as  soon  ]  as  you  are  in  the  shades 
of  Lucan,  for  I  shall  long  to  hear  you  are 
safe.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend.  God  bless  and 
keep  you. 


LETTER 
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Langtbn*,  ^.2,  1781 


THOUGH  I  wrote  to  you,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Vesey,  before  I  sat  out  on  my  travels,  the  flattering 
persuasion  that  you  will  wish  to  know  how  we  have 
gone  on,  is  a  sufficient  inducement  for  me  not  to 
wait  till  I  hear  from  you  before  I  write  again. 

We  sat  out  from  South  Lodge  on  the  17th,  and 
travelled  a  road  with  which  I  believe  you  are  well 
acquainted,  and  in  which  you  could  find  little 
amusement.  Indeed  for  about  an  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  nothing  can  be  more  dull  than  the  coun 
try.  We  visited  the  tomb  of  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salis 
bury  at  Hatfield :  and  the  barn  which  was  built  for 
a  mausoleum,  for  the  coffin  of  Mr.  Henry  Trig  a 
shopkeeper  at  Stevenage,  which  were  the  only  me 
morable  objects  till  we  came  to  Stamford.  You 
will  imagine  we  did  not  omit  visiting  Burleigh,  with 
which  you  are  too  well  acquainted  for  me  to  attempt 
describing  it. 

*  The  scat  of  Mr.  Smelt  on  the  Swale,  in  Yorkshire.  Part 
of  this  Letter  is  omitted,  having  been  printed  in  the  Memoirs. 

Miss 
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Miss  Sharpe,  who  joins  with  me  in  love  to  you 
and  Mrs.  Handcock,  bore  the  first  days  of  her 
journey  very  well ;  but  her  health  requires  great 
attention,  and  is  so  unequal  to  any  thing  like  fatigue, 
that  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  any  excursions 
out  of  the  track  of  our  direct  road.  Mr.  Smelt 
proposes  some  little  airings  to  places  worth  seeing 
at  a  small  distance,  but  whether  she  will  be  able  to 
undertake  even  them  I  cannot  tell.  Do  pray  write 
soon,  and  give  me  a  full  and  true  account  of  you 
all.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend.  God  bless  and 
keep  you. 


LETTER    CXLIV. 

South  Lodge,  Sept.  11,  1781. 

VERY  often  during  our  Northern  sejour, 
did  I  impatiently  long  to  hear  from  you,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Vesey,  but  that  pleasure  did  not  reach  me 
till  Saturday  last,  that  we  arrived  at  this  place, 
where  I  found  your  Letter.  It  grieves  me  to  find 
VOL.  iv,  U  you 
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you  have  suffered  so  much  from  that  miserable 
languor  for  which  I  too  well  know  how  to  pity  you  : 
but  I  hope  as  it  was  a  consequence  of  too  much 
fatigue  and  anxiety,  you  will  soon  regain  your  usual 
activity  and  cheerfulness,  and  again  enjoy  the  de 
lightful  shades  of  Lucan.  I  rejoice  very  much  that 
Mr.  Vesey  bore  his  journey  so  well,  and  seems  so 
much  revived  at  being  once  more  in  Ireland :  let 
not  the  pleasure  of  the  present  scene  obliterate  from, 
his  mind  the  promise  he  gave  me  of  returning  to 
England  in  the  winter.  The  looking  forward  to 
that,  softens  the  pang  of  absence,  and  helps  to 
shorten  long  months  of  expectation. 

Indeed,  my  dear  friend,  we  were  by  no  means 
such  volatile  adventurers  as  you  seem  to  suppose. 
Miss  Sharpe's  health  obliges  her  to  much  cautiona 
arid  she  never  attempts  any  thing  that  may  give  her 
the  least  fatigue,  so  that  during  the  three  weeks  we 
were  at  Langton  we  never  stirred  from  Mr.  Smelt's 
territories  except  to  take  one  airing.  There  were 
several  places  in  the  neighbourhood  which  Mr. 
Smelt  kindly  wished  to  shew  me,  but  a  constant 
fever ishness  made  me  so  languid  and  so  ill  that  I 
was  totally  unable  to  move.  In  going  from  Langton 
to  Howsham,  however,  we  contrived  to  see  Studley 
Park,  where  I  believe  you  have  been.  It  is  surely 
very  beautiful  in  its  own  singular  style,  but  looks 
like  the  retreat  of  solitude  and  silence.  I  never 

*   *        saw 


saw  any  place  which  appeared  to  me  so  perfectly 
the  abode  of  melancholy.  She  meets  one  in  every 
walk,  and 


round  her  throws 


A  death  like  silence,  and  a  dread  repost, 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods, 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  o'er  the  woods.'* 


The  whole  scenery  is  however  admirably  adapted 
to  the  solemn  ruins  of  Fountain  Abbey,  which 
stands  in  the  centre  of  it.  Indeed  every  thing 
reminds  one  of  the  historical  description  of  the 
original  desert  where  this  noble  monastery  succeeded 
to  the  dark  yew  trees,  beneath  whose  gloomy  shade, 
the  poor  monks  at  first  formed  their  only  shelter 
against  the  driving  snows  and  dashing  rains  * ;  but 
what  will  not  enthusiasm  encounter :  more  I  fear 


*  The  opulence  of  this  Monastery  at  the  time  of  the  dis 
solution,  formed  a  remarkable  contrast  withjts  foundation, 
tvhich  was  very  unlike  that  of  most  conventual  buildings.  The 
circumstances  attending  it,  to  which  Mrs.  Carter  alludes  are 
well  known.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  same  authority 
which  assures  us  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  magnificence 
and  splendour  of  the  Abbey,  records  no  other  circumstance 
concerning  the  Abbot  and  his  Monks,  but  their  hospitality  and 
liberal  charity.  Henry  Jenkins  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  at 
the  dissolution,  and  survived,  with  faculties  unimpaired,  till 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

u  2!  for 


for  the  sake  of  fame,  than  of  that  religion  they 
professed.  In  the  evening  we  went  to  sleep  at 
Rippon,  and  saw  the  Minster,  which  helped  to 
retain  the  solemn  impression  which  the  twilight 
shades,  and  ruined  abbey  had  made  on  our  imagi 
nations,  as  the  choir  was  hung  all  round,  with  the 
funeral  trophies  of  the  late  possessors  of  Studley. 

From  these  solemn  scenes  we  repaired  the  next 
day  to  cheerfulness  and  social  life  at  Howsham-. 
Mr.  Cholmley's  house  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  retains  enough  of  its  original 
style  to  give  it  a  very  different,  and  a  more  respect 
able  appearance  than  of  any  modern  building.  The 
apartments  are  very  noble  (three  rooms  of  forty- 
six  feet  long)  but  light  and  airy.  A  picturesque 
navigable  river  *  flows  by  the  windows,  from  which 
it  is  seen  to  wander  through  romantic  woody  banks, 
most  beautifully.  The  scenes  about  the  house  are 
delightfully  pleasant,  and  the  more  distant  views 
various  and  highly  ornamented. 

The  style  of  living  is  respectable,  elegant,  and 
easy.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  company  besides 
ourselves,  and  none  interfered  with  each  other,  by 
any  unpleasant  restraint.  In  short  the  whole  mode 
of  living  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cholmley  seems  formed 
upon  the  best  English  character,  and  calculated  to 

*  The  Dcrwent. 

promote 
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promote  the  pleasure  of  the  prosperous,  and  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  indigent.  I  should  have 
thought  the  fortnight  we  spent  at  Howsham  ex 
tremely  agreeable,  if  the  wretched  state  of  my 
health  would  have  suffered  me  to  enjoy  it.  We 
drove  one  morning  to  Castle  Howard,  which  is  only 
four  miles  distant ;  never  did  I  see  such  a  heap  of 
inconvenient  tasteless  stupid  magnificence.  Such 
a  heavy  load  of  building  without,  and  sudi  a  col 
lection  of  littlenesses  within  *, 

We  returned  by  the  way  we  came,  I  thank  God 
very  -safely,  and  Miss  Sharpe  at  least  not  the  worse 
for  her  journey.  We  both  found  South  Lodge 
superior  in  beauty  to  many  of  the  places  we  had 
seen ;  and  surrounded  with  those  comforts  only  to 
be  found  at  home.  Our  love  to  Mrs.  Handcock. 
Let  me  hear  from  you  very  soon  pray,  for  the 
Letters  I  found  here  were  of  old  date ;  and  I  am 
very  anxious  to  hear  you  are  better — God  foles$ 
you,  my  dear  friend. 

*  Probably  the  ill  state  of  Mrs.  Carter's  health  prevented 
lier  from  seeing  Castle  Howard  in  a  favourable  point  of  view. 
The  general  opinion  of  that  place  is  very  different  from  that 
which  she  has  expressed. 


UETTEtt 
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LETTER    CXLV. 

Deal,  Oct.  1,  1781. 

A  THOUSAND  thanks  to  you,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Vesey,  for  your  kind  and  speedy  answer  to. 
my  Letter.  I  was  very  much  diverted  with  the 
picture  of  your  running  to  read  it,  with  your  cloke 
crawling  off  your  shoulders,  and  Mr.  Vesey  and 
Mrs.  Handcock  pursuing  you.  My  heart  thanks 
you  for  this  kind  anxiety  to  hear  of  a  friend  who 
so  tenderly  loves  you.  Miss  Sharpe  is  just  set  off 
for  South  Lodge  where  she  means  to  stay  six  weeks, 
and  then  purposes  going  to  Bath.  She  has  very 
much  against  my  inclination  made  me  promise  to 
go  with  her :  but  as  the  Miss  Beauvoirs  are  to  be 
of  her  party,  she  will  not  want  company,  and  I 
should  have  preferred  staying  in  my  own  quiet  abode 
till  after  Christmas ;  but  as  she  declares  she  shall 
be  quite  miserable  and  uncomfortable  if  I  do  not 
accompany  her,  in  the  precarious  state  her  health 
is  in,  I  have  given  up  my  own  ease  to  satisfy  her, 
for  it  is  not  in  my  nature  to  give  her  any  pain  ; 
therefore  to  Bath  I  go.  She  left  her  love  for  Mrs. 
Handcock  and  you. 

I  agree  with  you,  that  what  affords  a  sublime 

entertainment  to  the  wanderer  of  the  world,  has  a 

7  very 
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very  different  effect  on  the  poor  imprisoned  recluse. 
This  however  was  not  the  case  of  the  first  monks 
of  Fountain  Abbey.  They  fled  from  a  convent 
which  they  found -too  secular  and  licentious,  to 
practise  a  more  austere  devotion  amidst  the  shades 
of  a  solitary  wilderness  ;  where  they  chaunted  their 
midnight  hymn  beneath  the  open  canopy  of  heaven, 
and  had  no  other  place  of  repose  than  the  cold 
earth,  nor  any  other  shelter  against  the  elements 
than  the  spreading  trees.  The  distinguishing  cha^ 
racter  of  Studley  Park  is,  that  after  so  many  cen 
turies  it  still  preserves  its  original  air  of  a  solitary 
wilderness. 

South  Lodge  has  the  same  traces  of  its  natural 
state,  for  one  never  for  a  minute,  while  there,  loses 
the  idea  of  being  in  a  forest.  These  are  the  only 
two  places  I  ever  saw  where  art  had  not  extin 
guished  all  the  true  spirit  of  originality.  All  the 
trees  are  the  free-born  children  of  the  earth,  and 
consequently  grow  and  spread  with  a  variety  and 
liberty  of  direction  which  is  inimitable;  all  the 
arts  of  plantation  are  poor  to  it.  Such  scenes  a# 
these  are  certainly  admirably  adapted  to  raise  the 
Imagination  to  sublime  enthusiasm,  and  to  soften 
the  heart  by  poetic  melancholy;  but  sublime  en 
thusiasm  and  poetic  melancholy  are  too  high 
an  exertion  of  our  intellectual  powers  to  pe 
long  continued  without  pain  and  languor,  and 
L;  are 


are  quite  inconsistent  with  the  general  temper 
that  qualifies  us  for  social  life,  and  therefore 
are  better  fitted  for  an  occasional  exercise  of 
the  faculties  of  the  soul  than  for  a  constant  habi 
tation. 

For  this  reason,  though  Miss  Sarpe  sometimes 
regrets  the  loss  of  that  depth  of  shade  which  sur 
rounds  her  habitation  at  South  Lodge,  I  think  she 
will  find  it  a  great  relief  to  her  spirits,  and  an  im 
provement  to  her  train  of  life,  to  turn  her  eyes 
upon  the  gay  prospect  of  cultivated  fields,  the 
whistling  of  the  honest  ploughman,  and  the  prat 
tle  of  the  cheerful  reapers,  instead  of  constantly 
indulging  melancholy  thoughts  under  her  venerable 
oak  trees;  therefore  I  think  Mill-hill  a  desirable 
place  for  her.  Her  plans  of  improvement  take  up 
much  of  her  time,  and  give  a  spirit  and  energy  to  a 
mind  naturally  prone  to  languor  and  low  spirits. 
God  send  her  better  health,  and  then  all  would  go 
on  well. 

I  long  to  know  whither  my  imagination  is  to  fol 
low  you  this  winter,  o  a  crowded  assembly  in  Dub 
lin,  or  musing  in  your  solitary  walks  at  Lucan,  as 
you  so  positively  tell  me  I  must  not  hope  to  see 
you  in  England.  Wherever  you  are,  may  you  be 
well  and  happy  !  Wherever  you  are,  I  know  you 
will  sometimes  think  on  the  friend  who  loves  you, 
and  who  longs,  oh  how  much !  for  your  return. 

My 
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My  love  to  dear  Mrs.  Hand  cock.  I  had  a  Letter 
lately  from  from  Mrs.  Montagu,  who  appears  in 
delightful  health  and  spirits,  and  proposes  soon  to 
be  in  town  to  take  possession  of  her  palace*. 
Adieu,  my  dear  friend.  Best  wishes  to  Mr.  Vesey, 
though  I  am  not  much  in  charity  with  him  for  so 
cruelly  disappointing  me.  Do  pray  write  to  me 
soon,  and  enliven  my  solitude.  God  bless  you. 


LETTER    CXLVL 

Chapel-street,  Jan.9,  1782, 

INDEED,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  if  you 
did  not  put  snuff  in  my  Letters  f  you  could  nothave 
talked  of  hearing  from  other  people  of  my  being  at 
Bath,  as  I  wrote  to  you  myself  from  thence.  We 
returned  to  London  on  Saturday  last,  and  the  next 
day  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  Letter.  You 
wish  to  know  what  has  been  the  success  of  the 
Bath  waters,  I  think  Miss  Sharpe  continually 

*  Heruaw  house  in  Port  man-square. 

f  It  would  seem  as  if  this  had  been  the  case,  for  this  Letter 
from  Bath  was  not  found  among  the  others* 

gains 


gains  ground,  though  it  can  be  only  piano  piano, 
after  so  long  and  confirmed  an  illness.  She  went 
frequently  to  the  rooms  and  danced,  and  thought 
herself  the  better  for  the  exercise. 

A&  to  myself,  the  weather  was  so  constantly  damp, 
and  its  effects  on  my  health  so  uncomfortable,  that 
I  was  almost  constantly  confined.  When  the  rest 
of  the  party  went  to  the  rooms  I  had  sometimes 
the  pleasure  of  Miss  Cooper's  society,  and  some 
times  past  the  evening  in  Mrs.  Bowdler's  family  *. 
Do  you  know  them  ?  If  not,  I  wish  you  did.  They 
are  a  most  charming  family,  and  would  I  am  sure 
delight  you  beyond  imagination.  Miss  Cooper 
looks  better,  and  is  I  hope,  upon  the  whole,  in 
better  health  than  she  was  when  I  saw  her  in  the 
spring,  but  is  still,  poor  soul,  in  a  very  suffering 
state,  which  obliges  her  to  live  in  almost. a  con 
stant  state  of  retirement  and  solitude,  as  she  sel 
dom  goes  ev.en  into  the  quietest  society  without 
finding  herself  much  the  worse  for  it.  which  is 

O  -  J 

Sadly  mortifying  to  a  person  loving  society  so  well 
as  she  does,  and  so  fitted  to  adorn  it.  Solitude, 
enlivened  by  the  gaiety  of  health  and  good  spirits, 
is  a  very  supportable  thing  ;  but  sickness  and  lan 
guor  require  the  sootbing  comfort  of  friendly  con- 

*  The  virtues  and  the  genius  of  this  family  are  well  known 
in  tjie  world. 
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versation,  and  it  is  a  sad  aggravation  of  the  evil 
when  it  is  of  a  nature  not  to  admit  that  relief, 
which  is  very  often  the  case  with  our  poor  friend. 
It  is  surprizing  how,  with  so  much  suffering,  and 
so  little  to  amuse  it,  she  preserves  so  much  cheer 
fulness  whenever  she  is  in  company. 

Mrs.  Montagu  is  in  delightful  health.  I  dined 
with  her  on  Sunday  in  her  palace,  which  is  really 
beautiful,  and  in  which  she  appears  to  be  very 
happy,  and  God  grant  she  may  long  continue  so. 
I  met  her  last  night  at  Mrs.  Cha  pone's,  who  is  (till 
she  is  settled  in  another  abode)  in  the  Dean  of 
Winchester's  house,  in  Berkeley -square,  whick 
would  admit  a  larger  assembly  than  a  lodging. 
Amongst  the  rest  of  the  company  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  whom  I  was  very  glad  to  meet :  ho 
is  altered  very  much  for  the^  better  in  his  appear 
ance. 

You  know  it  is  impossible  for  Condon  to  subsist 
a  winter  without  some  foreign  rarity.  We  have 
two  at  present  of  much  greater  merit  than  most 
^outlandish  importations.  The  one  is  Mademoiselle 
Theodore,  a  stag>e  dancer,  who  is  said  to  have  the 
chastity  of  Diana  united  with  the  agr^mens  of  Terpj 
siqhore.  indeed  her  character  is  exemplary.  She 
supports  a  mother  and  a  blind-  uncle,  which  keeps 
her  on  the  stage,  which  she  is  very  desirous  to 
quit  if  she  can  get  a  livelihood  by  private  tuition. 

Our 
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Our  other  foreign  curiosity  is  a  Madame  de  la  Fitz, 
who  has  translated  some  of  Gellert's  works  into 
French  *,  and  published  some  compositions  of  her 
own.  She  is  said  to  be  of  a  serious,  decent, 
modest  character,  and  was  sent  for  into  England 
by  the  Queen.  Now  I  think  it  lies  upon  your  con 
science  to  come  to  England,  and  give  your  encou 
ragement  to  these  really  deserving  people,  as  an 
expiation  of  your  offences  for  picking  up  such 

wretches  as  T and  R f,  and  giving  that 

countenance  to  superficial  talents  badly  applied, 
which  is  due  only  to  virtue.  Do  pray  come  and 
make  amende  honorable. 

Alas,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  not  a  reflection  on  the 
writings  or  conversation  of  a  licentious  profligate 

infidel  like  the  Abb6  R that  can  compose  the 

astonished  mind  amidst  the  awful  terrors  of  a  mid 
night  storm,  such  as  you  so  nobly  describe :  you 
well  know  that  from  sources  such  as  these  no  solid 

0 

comfort  can  be  derived,  why  then  will  you  idly 
spend  your  time  in  reading  what  ought  never  to 
have  been  written  ?  But  you  do  it,  you  say,  merely 
for  amusement  :  'tis  dangerous  amusement  to  a 

*  This  translation  has  since  been  rendered  into  English,  to 
gether  with  Gellcrt's  Life,  by  Miss  Sharpe,  after  her  marriage 
with  Mr.  Douglas,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 

f  R appears  to  be  Abbe  Raynal,  mentioned  also  below^ 

The  Editor  does  not  know  \?ho  is  meant  by  T . 
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mind  like  your's,  indeed  to  any  mind.  Come,  com« 
to  England,  and  in  the  society  of  those  who  love 
you  we  will  find  entertainments  better  suited  to 
your  genius  and  your  taste.  We  miss  you  sadly, 
though  I  have  not  yet  seen  many  of  my  friends. 
Mrs.  D unbar  is  gone  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Iremonger ; 
every  body  agrees  in  thinking  that  alliance  bids  fab 
for  happiness. 

When  I  was  at  Bath,  by  the  introduction  of 
Mrs.  Henry,  I  made  some  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Crosbie.  Do  you  remember  her  ?  I  think  you 
could  not  forget  her.  So  far  as  I  was  able  to  dis 
cover,  she  is  one  of  th$  most  interesting  and  ami 
able  characters  I  ever  knew.  Adieu.  God  bless 
you,  my  dear  friend.  Love  and  kind  remembrance 
to  our  friends  at  Lucan. 


LETTER    CXLVII. 

Chapel  Street,  Feb.  12,  1782. 

INDEED,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  it  is  very 
vexatious  that  you  should  not  have  received  that 
Letter  from  Bath>  which  I  certainly  did  write,  as 

cverv 
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every  trifle  is  valuable  to  a  friend,  and  particularly 
sdch  a  friend  as  you  are.  I  remember,  I  think, 
that  it  was  in  answer  to  one  from  you,  in  which  you 
mention  poor  Mrs.  Boone  as  gliding  in  idea  by  your 
pillow. 

You  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  for  that 
tender  foresight  and  attention,  which  was  a  means, 
under  heaven,  of  saving  Mr.  Vesey's  life.  But  it 
grieves  me  to  discover  the  melancholy  state  of  your 
own  nerves  and  spirits.  The  alteration  of  the 
powers  of  your  mind  is  a  mere  fancy,  with  which 
you  most  wickedly  torment  yourself.  All  your 
friends  and  correspondents  receive  the  same  de 
lightful  entertainment,  and  are  equally  charmed 
with  your  Letters,  as  they  ever  were ;  they  breathe 
the  same  enchanting  style  which  has  ever  marked 
what  falls  from  your  pen  ;  then  why  should  you 
alone  fancy  them  altered  ?  Your  hearing  may  be 
impaired,  but  do  not  let  that  depress  you ;.  it  is  an 
evil  that  may  be  remedied.  A  lady  who  was  of  our 
party  at  Bath  is  deafer  than  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
yet  by  the  use  of  a  trumpet,  has  a  perfect  enjoy 
ment  of  conversation.  Though  she  is  only  thirty 
years  old,  she  has  perfectly  conquered  every  foolish 
scruple  about  the  use  of  this  instrument,  and  al 
ways  carries  it  with  her  into  public  as  well  as  pri 
vate  company,  and  with  this  assistance  declares 
that  she  finds  her  deafness  scarcely  any  evil. 

You 
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You  say  you  have  shook  hands  with  hope.  Why 
so,  my  dear  friend  ?  We  may  I  trust  be  permitted* 
to  meet  again,  and  you  may  enjoy  the  society  of  the 
friends  who  love  you,  and  \vho  long  much  for  your 
return  amongst  them,  for  many  years  to  come : 
why  not?  We  must  not  expect  to  be  always  young, 
but  even  age  has  its  pleasures ;  and  let  us  thank 
God  that  you  and  I  are  still  capable  of  enjoying 
them,  whatever  you  may  say  to  the  contrary.  In 
creasing  infirmities  we  must  both  expect,  but  let 
not  this  natural  consequence  of  living  long  dis 
hearten  us.  Let  us  take  courage  where  alone  it 
can  be  securely  founded,  in  a  reliance  upon  Him 
whose  goodness  has  protected  us  through  all  our 
former  years,  and  who,  if  we  properly  seek  his  aid, 
will  support  us  amidst  the  weakness  of  declining 
age,  and  enlighten  and  fill  with  hope  our  steps 
through  the  dark  passage  of  the  grave. 
:•  Miss  Sharpe  goes  next  week  to  Canterbury  for 
about  a  fortnight  for  change  of  air :  she  lias  had 
the  epidemical  cold,  attended  with  a  good  deal  of 
cough,  and  a  little  excursion  will  do  her  more  good 
than  medicine.  Mrs.  Montagu  has  likewise  had 
this  fashionable  cold,  but  her's  was  very  slight,  and 
upon  the  whole  I  think  her  in  very  comfortable 
health  and  very  good  looks,  and  as  full  of  com 
pany  as  ever.  Bath  has  certainly  been  of  great 
use  to  her,  but  I  think  after  her  winter  toils  she 
*-:*•*  will 
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will  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  it  again.  There 
have  been  several  sudden  deaths  lately,  supposed 
to  be  occasioned  by  the  remarkable  warmth  of  the 
winter.  Mrs.  Chapone's  youngest  brother  fell 
from  his  chair  dead,  while  he  was  writing,  last 
Thursday.  She  is,  as  you  may  suppose,  very 
much  distressed  about  so  sudden  and  so  unexpected 
a  blow. 

My  love  to  dear  Mrs.  Hand  cock;  tell  her  to 
take  great  care  of  herself,  not  only  for  your  sake, 
but  for  that  of  all  her  friends  in  England.  I  love 
Lady  Wake,  but  would  rather  see  her  any  where 
than  in  your  house.  You  kindly  enquire  after  my 
situation.  I  like  my  new  lodging  extremely  well;: 
it  is  clean  and  quiet.  I  have  no  vis  a  vis  but  a 
chapel,  and  I  have  a  side  view  into  Lady  Fane's 
garden.  Lord  and  Lady  Dartrey  and  the  children 
are  all  well :  she  is  as  delightfully  kind  and  good 
as  ever.  My  best  wishes  to  Mr.  Vesey.  Adieu, 
my  dear  friend.  Do  pray  write  to  me  very  soon. 


LETTED 
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LETTER    CXLVIIL 

Chapel-Street,  March  22, 

*n  You  are  very  kind,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey, 
to  have  given  yourself  so  much  trouble  in  making 
enquiries ;  I  can  but  love  and  thank  you  for  it, 
which  I  do  with  all  my  heart.  I  have  within  a  few 
days  received  your  two  kind  Letters,  but  if  I  un 
derstand  you  rightly,  there  was  one  which  I  ought 
to  have  had  before,  and  which  I  have  never  re 
ceived  at  all. 

Dr.  Douglas  has  received  the  cover  and  enclo 
sure  to  Lord  Bateman,  and  is  much  obliged  to  you, 
and  intends  soon  to  do  himself  the  honor  of  telling 
you  so.  His  health  is  not  so  good  as  I  could  wish, 
but  I  hope,  please  God,  he  will  soon  get  better. 

Without  any  oblique  methods  of  discovery,  I 
can  venture  to  answer  for  Sir  William  Wake,  that 
he  will  not  find  any  trouble  in  your  enclosing  your 
Letters  to  him.  I  dined  there  yesterday.  I  love 
Lady  Wake  very  sincerely,  but  I  wish,  as  I  before 
said,  she  had  taken  any  other  house.  We  both 
took  notice  in  the  evening  that  a  dozen  people  gave 
the  drawing-room  a  more  crowded  appearance  than 
forty  when  it  wan  filled  by  you.  Such  are  your 
IY*  X  snagic. 
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magic  powers  of  arrangement !  One  would  think 
you  stript  the  souls  of  your  company  of  their  body,, 
and  left  only  a  phantom  to  cover  their  nakedness ; 
yet  I  never  perceived  that  a  human  soul  is  more 
clearly  seen  through  at  your  assemblies  than  at  any 
others. 

You  ask  me  what  is  doing  in  London.  The 
papers  will  tell  you  that  the  ministry  is  tumbled 
down,  but  what  is  to  be  built  up  in  its  room  the 
wisest  politicians  seem  at  a  loss  to  guess. — I  truly 
grieve  for  the  distress  which  individuals  must  suffer 
by  the  loss  of  America,  but  I  cannot,  like  you, 
lament  over  it  in  a  public  point  of  view.  Even 
long  before  there  was  the  least  shadow  of  a  reason 
to  foresee  a  separation,  it  was  always  my  opinion 
that  we  should  be  a  wiser,  more  virtuous,  and  con 
sequently  a  happier  people,  without  it;  and  I. 
always  wished  our  empire  restrained  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  A  large  extent  of  territory, 
and  placed  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  seat  of  empire, 
I  believe  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  the  ruin 
of  the  mother  country. 

Miss  More  is  in  town ;  she  has  lately  publihsed 
some  Sacred  Dramas,  chiefly  designed  for  young 
people,  which  are  universally  and  justly  admired. 
It  does  my  heart  good  to  hear  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  mentioned  in  all  companies,  and  one  goes 
30  where  but  they  are.  mentioned*  At  the  end  of 

the 
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the  volume  there  is  an  excellent  Poem  on  Sensi 
bility. 

Poor  Lord  Dartrey  is  greatly  distrest  by  the  sad 
accident  that  has  befallen  his  brother,  and  Lady 
Dartrey  you  well  know  shares  all  his  griefs ;  an  A 
surely  if  any  thing  can  lighten  them  it  must  be  the 
affectionate  attentions  of  so  sweet  a  friend.  Mrs. 
Montagu  is  quite  well,  and  enjoying  herself  very 
much.  Miss  Sharpe  is  going  to  Bath  :  I  hope  the 
waters  will  be  as  successful  as  they  were  last  spring, 
and  return  her  to  rne  in  better  health  than  she  goes. 
The  rest  of  our  friends  are  much  as  usual.  So 
much  for  them ;  for  myself,  I  have  little  to  say  that 
would  give  you  pleasure.  My  head  has  been  very 
bad  the  whole  winter. 

There  was  to  be  a  most  magnificent  ball  last 
night  at  Devonshire  House,  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cumberland. 
Two  hundred  was  the  number  originally  intended, 
but  the  astonishing  meanness  and  unfeeling  assu 
rance  of  some  ladies,  who  extorted  tickets,  which 
were  not  designed  for  them,  by  messages  to  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  Lady  Spencer,  have 
cncreased  the  guests  much  beyond  the  first  inten 
tion. 

My  love  to  dear  Mrs.  Handcock.    Do  pray  men 
tion  in  your  next  what  prospect  you  have  toward* 
England.     It  is  long  to  look  forward,  but  one  loves 
x  2  to 
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to  have  something  pleasant  in  view.  Did  I  ever 
tell -you  I  had  received  the  books  Mr.  Vesey  was  so 
good  as  to  send  me?  I  beg  you  will,  with  my 
^indest  wishes,  thank  him  for  them.  Adieu,  my 
dear  friend.  I  always  add,  pray  write  soon,  but 
alas  you  never  heed  my  petition. 


LETTER    CXLIX. 

Chapel-Street,  May  17,  178,2. 

THOUGH  I  wrote  to  you  about  a.  week 
ago,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  I  cannot  defer  till  I 
get  into  the  country  to  return  you  my  best  thanks 
for  your  very  kind  application  in  favour  of  my 
friend ;  for  which  I  feel  most  sincerely  obliged  to 
your  affection.  I  have  observed  your  injunctions 
of  absolute  silence  and  secresy  on  this  head,  even 
to  the  person  for  whom  you  so  kindly  interested 
yourself;  though  I  could  have  wished  him  to  have 
had  the  comfort  of  knowing  your  kind  interposition 
for  his  advantage. 

I  am  at  present  in  all  that  disagreeable  hurry, 

and  unsettled  state  of  body  and  mind,  that  always 

\  precede 
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preceded  an  approaching  separation  from  the  friends 
to  whose  society  one  has  been  accustomed  through 
so  many  months.  This  winter  has,  on  some  ac 
counts,  been  a  very  painful  one  to  me :  but,  as  I 
thank  God,  I  trust  whatever  I  have  suffered  has 
not  been  from  any  wrong  intention  or  behaviour  of 
my  own,  I  hope  soon  to  regain  the  tranquillity  and 
cheerfulness  of  mind,  which  becomes  a  proper 
sense  of  the  very  many  blessings  which  I  am  so 
mercifully  permitted  to  enjoy,  though  my  heart 
has  in  one  instance  been  so  deeply,  and  so  griev 
ously  wounded  *. 

I  propose  to  set  out  from  hence  next  Tuesday, 
and  hope  to  be  at  Deal  by  the  end  of  the  week. 
Lady  Charlotte  Finch  went  to  Deal  Castle  on 
Monday  last.  I  am  sure  you  will  rejoice,  on  my 
account,  that  she  is  likely  to  make  some  stay  there. 
Mrs.  Feilding  is  to  join  our  party  before  the  middle 
of  next  month.  'Tis  a  great  delight  to  me  to  think 
I  shall  have  such  near,  as  well  as  such  delightful 
neighbours. 

Are  not  you  very  inhuman  to  tell  every  body  but 
me  your  expectation  of  coming  to  England  ?  Do 

*  This  paragraph  relates  to  some  unkindncss  which  Mrs. 
Carter  had  experienced  from  a  friend  to  whom  she  had  been 
varmly  attached.  The  estrangement  however  was  only  tem 
porary,  for  anger  never  dwelt  long  in  her  mind,  nor  could 
Ji&tred  and  malice  find  any  place  there. 

you 
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you  think  there  is  any  one  of  your  friends  to  whom 
this  intelligence  would  give  more  pleasure?  No, 
you  well  know  there  is  not ;  to  what  then  shall  I 
attribute  your  silence  on  a  subject  so  near  my 
heart  ?  If  Mrs.  Handcock  ever  took  a  pen  in  her 
hand,  I  am  sure,  very  sure,  she  would  have  had 
great  delight  in  giving  me  the  first  information ;  my 
affectionate  love  to  her,  upon  the  same.  However* 
cans  rancune,  adieu,  with  best  wishes  to 'Mr. 
Vesey. 


LETTER    CL. 

Deal,  July  8,  1782. 

INDEED,  my  dear  friend,  very  great  rea 
son  have  I  to  be  thankful  for  the  very  many  com 
forts  of  that  quiet  and  pleasant  abode  to  which, 
you  so  kindly  congratulate  my  return.  I  trust  I 
am  not  insensible  of  the  great  and  unmerited  bles 
sings  of  my  situation,  which  I  endeavour  to  enjoy 
as  I  ought.  But  I  hope  to 'be  forgiven  that  weak* 
ness  of  heart,  which  I  fear  will  always  make  me 
feel,  at  times,  exquisite  pain  from  the  multiplied 

strokes 
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Strokes  which  have  been  inflicted.  on  it,  and  I  think 
I  may  say  most  undeservedly.  Do  not  imagine, 
bovyever,  that  I  make  any  cf  my  friends  uneasy  by 
any  outward  show  or  expression  of  what  I  suffer, 
Indeed  I  scarcely  ever  name  the  subj^cjt,  nor  do  I 
at  all  know  how  the  affair  goes  on. 

By  all  accounts,  as  our  friend  chose  to  change 
her  situation,  she  has  made  a  respectable  choice. 
due  would  think  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  find  a 
condition  more  eligible  than  that  she  has  quitted. 
But  that  odd  kind  of  thing,  which  passes  for  hap 
piness  in  this  world,  is  made  up  of  circumstances 
so  peculiar  to  every  individual  mind,  that  provided., 
a£  in  this  case,  no  injury  is  'done  to  any  one,  no 
objection  out  .to  be  made.  I  have  had  two  very 
iiud  Letters,  one  before  and  one  after  her  mar- 
rige,  by  which  I  have  the  pleasure  to  find  this 
change,  of  situation  will  not  deprive  us  of  her  soci 
ety,  as  she  will  be  in  London  in  the  winter  as 


How  I  love  you,  for  so  kindly  and  so  affection 
ately  mentioning  Mr.  Vesey's  design  of  coming  to 
England.  I  anticipate  with  great  pleasure  the  de 
lightful  hours,  which,  if  it  please  God  we  live  and 
prosper,  I  expect  to  spend  with  you.  This  expec 
tation  is  quite  a  cordial  to  my  spirits,  which  are 
upon  the  whole  very  much  mended  since  I  came 
home,  so  do  not  be  uneasy  about  me,  pray. 

I  delivered 
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I  delivered  your  message  to  dear  Lady  Charlotte 
Finch  and  Mrs.  Feilding,  who  received  it  with  great 
kindness,  and  commissioned  me  with  affectionate 
remembrance  to  you  in  return.  I  hope  there  is  a 
great  probability  of  their  spending  the  whole  sum 
mer  at  the  castle.  Mrs.  Feilding's  three  sweet  girls 
are  here,  and  true  to  the  principles  of  the  family, 
she  is  giving  them  a  most  admirable  education.  I 
never  1  think  saw  Lady  Charlotte  look  ?o  well,  and 
in  such  perfect  health  and  spirits.  The  uninter 
rupted  enjoyment  of  her  domestic  comforts,  which 
the  duties  of  her  situation  so  seldom  can  admit  of, 
must  form  a  most  delightful  holiday  to  a  heart  like 
her's,  filled  with  every  tender  affection  to  her  ami 
able  family,  and  well  they  deserve  it,  for  I  know 
none  more  distinguished  for  every  virtue. 

I  hope  you  have  escaped  the  influenza  as  I  have, 
though  it  has  been  very  much  in  this  place,  but  not 
so  severe  as  in  many  others.  You  complained 
when  you  was  last  in  England  of  a  trifling  degree 
of  deafness.  Did  I  ever  mention  to  you  a  surgeon 
at  Bristol  very  famous  for  the  cure  of  that  infirmity. 
A  person  at  Bath  assured  nae  he  had  been  cured  by 
him  of  a  total  deafness,  of  above  fourteen  years' 
standing.  Unfortunately  I  have  forgot  his  name. 

Our  political  system  is  sadly  disjointed  by  the 
death  oi  Lord  Rockihgfaanr,  who  was  the  cement 
that  kepi it  together.  How  far  this  may  affect  the 
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public  good,  I  ain  not  so  proper  a  judge,  as  of  the 
private  distress  of  his  family,  with  whom  he  lived 
in  the  most  perfect  harmony.  I  am  very  particu 
larly  interested  for  his  charming  sister,  Lady 
Charlotte  Wentworth,  whose  gentle  and  affec 
tionate  heart  I  am  persuaded  will  deeply  feel  the 
blow. 

My  love  to  dear  Mrs.  Handcock.  Do  pray  writs 
to  me  whenever  you  can.  My  kind  wishes  to  Mr. 
Vesey.  God  bless  and  prosper  you. 


LETTER    CLI. 

Peal,  Aug.  19,  17St. 

YES,  my  dear  Mrs,  Vesey,  to  be  sure  I 
did  think  the  time  as  long  as  you  could  wish  before 
J  received  your  Letter ;  but  I  hope  to  be  amply  re 
venged  on  your  negligence  at  a  distance,  whenever 
I  am  so  happy  as  to  get  you  near.  While  the  sea 
rolls  between  us,  you  have  certainly  the  power  to 
avoid  writing,  and  if  ever  my  idea,  slim  metaphy 
sical  thing,  happens  to  reproach  you  with  your 
silence,  you  can  brush  it  away  as  easily  as  you 

would 
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would  a  fly.  But  when  once  I  am  placed  vis  a  vis 
to  you  in  Clarges-street,  in  full  effective  proportion 
of  body  and  mind,  it  will  not  be  so  easy  for  you  to 

forbear  talking. 

8    .ii'M-iuq  -TP/'^ 

I  hope  you  have  had  better  weather  in  Ireland 

than  we  on  the  Kentish  coast,  otherwise  I  think 
you  must  have  lost  nearly  all  your  airings  and 
walks,  for  alas  so  have  we.  .  Lady  ,ty[ary.  Coke, 
Mrs.  Feilding,  and  I,  had  proposed  many  a  ram 
ble  together ;  but  during  a  month  that  Lady  Mary 
was  at  Deal,  we  could  never  but  twice  effect  our 
purpose.  I  was  glad,  however,  that  one  of  these 
excursions  was  to  a  place  where  once  stood,  within 
mv  memory,  a  respectable  old  mansion,  the  seat 
of  an  ancient  and  considerable  family.  Nothing 
now  remains  but  a  few  sad  vestiges  to  mark  the 
spot  where  it  stood.  A  sweet  gurgling  spring  still 
preserves  its  musical  sound,  but  the  rivulet  once 
formed  by  it,  noxv  forces  its  way  sullenly  through 
the  entangled  weeds  :  and  the  moss-grown  trees  by 
which  it  is  bordered,  look  like  the  abode  of  ill 
omened  birds.  Do  you  not  always  wonder  at  peo 
ple  who  have  so  little  taste,  'or  so  little  feeling,  as 
to  pull  down  an  old  family  seat,  for  no  other  pur 
pose  but  to  sell  the  materials  ?  They  who  enjoy  the 
estates  of  their  ancestors,  should  at  least  show  that 
respect  to  the  place  of  their  abode,  as  to  let  it  sinjf 

with 
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with  dignity  into  a  renerable  ruin  *.  The  heirs  of 
this  estate  seem  to  have  been  singularly  careless  of 
every  thing  prior  to  their  individual  selves.  In  a 
fine  gallery  belonging  to  the  house,  there  was  soma 
beautiful  painted  glass,  containing  the  arms  of 
family,  probably  for  many  generations.  No 
was  taken  to  preserve  these  illuminated  records  of 
its  antiquity,  and  they  shared  the  fate  of  the  bricks 
and  stones  of  the  building.  In  the  village  church, 
there  is  a  noble  monument  in  marble,  of  excellent 
sculpture  for  the  time.  Two  figures,  as  big  as  the 
life,  are  lying  on  the  tomb;  one  a  knight  in  armour 
and  spurs,  the  other  a  lady.  On  the  sides  hang 
his  helmet  and  gauntlets.  The  inscription  is  now 
obliterated,  "unfaithful  to  its  charge  of  flattering 
fame,"  and  the  whole  so  scandalously  neglected  by 
the  family,  of  which  there  are  many  surviving 
branches  in  opulence,  that  it  is  in  danger  of  soon 

*  The  mansion  here  referred  to  is  Northbourn  Court,  near 
Deal;  of  which  see  more  in  the  Memoirs,  p.  4,66,  quarto  edi 
tion.  Even  its  ruins  have  almost  disappeared.  The  male  linp 
of  the  family  ended  in  four  daughters,  whose  descendants  be 
came  entitled  to  it  jointly,  and  were  st>  numerous  that  it  was 
necessary  to  sell  and  divide  the  property.  The  present  more 
modern  house  of  Northbourn  Court  belongs  to  Henry  Pett 
Hanriam,  Esq.  who  is  making  considerable  improvements  in 
the  grounds,  and  endeavouring  iov restore  them  to  their  former 
t>eauty. 

tumbling 
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tumbling  to  pieces,  to  their  shame  be  it  said  *. 
Most  pathetic  were  the  lamentations  which  Lady 
Mary  Coke  and  I  uttered  over  this  sinking  memo 
rial  of  poor  Sir  Edwin.  Supercilious  philosophy 
might  perhaps  look  with  contempt  on  the  regret 
which  imagination  feels  at  the  demolition  of  an  old 
family  house,  or  the  rains  of  a  marble  tomb.  But 
I  think  it  may  be  justified  by  those  social  princi 
ples  that  interest  a  sensible  heart,  in  the  concerns 
of  those  whom  such  melancholy  remains  recall  to 
the  mind,  as  having  once  experienced  the  like  plea- 
jures  and  pains,  hopes  and  fears,  and  various  vicis 
situdes  of  life  with  ourselves.  Besides  this  senti 
mental  impression,  there  is  an  historical  reason  for 
setting  a  value  on  antient  buildings  and  monumen 
tal  sculpture ;  which  riot  only  serve  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  individuals,  but  are  a  record  of  the 
times,  and  a  specimen  of  the  mariners  of  the  ag<& 
in  which  they  were  raised. 


*  The  family  of  Sandys,  descended  from  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  lived  here  only  for  four  generations.  Sir  Edwin,  who 
erected  the  monument  of  which  Mrs.  Carter  speaks,  was  his 
second  son,  and  the  first  of  the  family  here.  The  tablet  was 
left  blank  by  him,  to  be  filled  up  by  his  posterity,  who,  either 
from  contempt  or  neglect,  never  fulfilled  his  intention ;  for 
there  never  was  any  inscription  upon  it.'  Tfee  monument  itself 
is  in  .a  state  of  rapid  decay. 
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I  was  deprived  much  sooner  than  I  had  hoped 
c  f  dear  Lady  Charlotte  Finch ;  as  the  little  prince 
was  thought  by  his  physicians,  not  in  a  state  of  health 
for  sea  bathing.  If  his  fever  can  be  removed,  they 
propose  his  returning.  Lady  Juliana  Penn  and 
Mrs.  Feilding  are  still  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  I 
fear  will  soon  leave  it.  It  was  a  grievous  disap 
pointment  to  poor  Lady  Juliana,  that  Lady  Char- 
:'otte  was  hurried  away  from  Deal  Castle,  a  very 
:ew  days  after  she  came  to  Walmer. 

My  kind  love  to  Mrs.  Handcock,  tell  her  I  con 
dole  with  her,  though  I  am  not  the  least  surprized 
she  should  feel  cramps  and  rheumatisms  in  such 
weather  as  this,  sure  never  was  there  so  damp  a 
.season.  Do  pray  write  soon.  Best  wishes  to 
Mr.  Vesey.  God  for  ever  bless  you,  my  dear 
frisnd. 


LETTIB 


-LETTER    CLIL 

Deal,  Sept.  $1, 

MAY  the  next  Letter  which  I  write  to 
jrou,  ray  dear  friend,  be  directed  to  Clarges-stree*. 
En  attendant,  as  you  wish  to  hear  from  me  befo  ;e 
you  set  out,  I  will  once  more  convey  my  kindest 
and  most  affectionate  thoughts  to  you  across  St. 
George's  Channel.  You  bid  me  say  something 
about  my  health ;  I  have  little  to  say  that  woul£ 
give  you  pleasure,  but  instead  of  complaining  that 
it  is  no  better,  let  me  be  thankful  that  it  is  no  worse : 
if  we  were  always  to  consider  the  evils  of  life  in 
this  point  of  view,  many  would  seem  light  that 
now  weigh  heavily  on  our  hearts:  but  my  humble 
endeavours  are  not  wanting  to  be  grateful  for  God> 
blessings,  and  to  consider  what  he  withholds  from 
me  as  withheld  in  mercy. 

If  there  is  any  deficiency  in  the  powers  of  your 
head,  I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  the  least  symptom 
qf  it  discoverable  in  your  Letters,  so  do  not  be- 
ungrateful  to  Heaven  by  such  groundless  com 
plaints,  but  be  thankful  to  the  goodness  which  con 
tinues  to  you  such  uncommon  powers  of  contribut 
ing 
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ing  to  the  innocent  pleasure  and  ornament  of  soci 
ety.  If  you  and  I  live  much  longer,  we  must  pro 
bably  experience  a  diminution  of  the  activity  and 
spirit  of  our  imagination,  as  well  as  of  our  bodily 
strength.  Let  us  prepare  for  growing  old  with  a 
good  grace,  and  properly  express  our  gratitude  for 
those  blessings  which  we  have  so  long  been  permit 
ted  to  enjoy,  by  a  cheerful  acquiescence  in  that 
order,  which  Providence  has  established  in  the 
several  stages  of  human  life.  -Let  us  endeavour  to 
regulate  and  sanctify  the  dispositions  of  our  souls, 
and  render  them  as  worthy  as  we  are  able  of  the  ap 
probation  of  that  Being,  before  whom  they  are  so 
soon  to  appear,  and  upon  whom  alone  they  are  to 
depend  for  happiness.  If  this  be  the  state  of  our 
minds,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  old  age, 
however  our  powers  of  affording  any  lively  amuse 
ment  may  be  weakened,  we  shall  never  become 
'contemptible  to  society,  nor  burthensome  and  disa 
greeable  to  our  friends. 

What  a  striking  and  tremendous  picture  have  you 
drawn  of  the  falling  old  castle,  and  it's  wretched 
owners!  An  absolute  ruin,  though  a  melancholy 
object,  soothes  and  sobers  the  imagination  by  ideas  of 
repose.  But  a  noble  old  seat  en  decadence,  impresses 
the  mind  with  images  of  living  misery,  and  misery 
pf  the  most  painful  kind,  when  alas  it  is,  as  in  the 
5  case 


u  so  emphatically  describe,  connected  with 
the  horrors  of  guilt ! 

The  unfortunate  state  of  the  weather  prevented 
Mrs.  Montagu  from  undertaking  her  northern  jour 
ney  ;  and  she  is  still  enjoying  the  delights  of  Sandle- 
ford»  I  had  a  Letter  from  her  a  few  days  ago,  in 
which  she  gave  me  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  she 
was  in  perfect  health. 

My  best  love  to  Mrs.  Handcock ;  I  grieve  to 
tear  that  she  suffers  so  much  from  the  cramp,  'tis 
a  most  disagreeable  companion,  as  I  know  by  ex 
perience  ;  I  have  found  great  relief  from  rubbing 
my  legs  with  a  hard  brush  before  I  go  to  bed,  which 
very  much  promotes  circulation ;  I  wish  she  would 
try  it ;  it  can  do  her  no  harm,  and  I  hope  it  may 
do  her  good.  Do  pray  write  me  a  line  before  you 
set  out,  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
when  to  expect  your  arrival  in  England.  My  best 
wishes  attend  you,  my  dearest  Mrs.  Vesey.  God 
grant  you  a  safe  passage  and  journey,  and  us  a 
happy  meeting,  and  a  cheerful  winter ! 


lETTJER 


LETTER    CLIIL 

Paris,  Oct.  18,  1732. 

DID  it  ever  enter  into  your  imagination, 
fay  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  that  you  should  receive  a 
Letter  from  me  dated  from  Paris  *'  ?  For  my  own 
part,  it  is  not  a  month  ago  when  I  should  as  soon 
have  thought  of  addressing  you  from  Constanti- 
riople  or  Pekin.  Here  however  I  am;  but  instead 
of  disporting  myself  with  the  fine  sights  of  this 
place,  impatiently  longing  for  what  I  would  prefer 
to  all  the  fine  sights  in  the  world,  a  view  of  the 
cliffs  of  Dover.  Our  journey  was  passed  in  su9h 
a  manner  as  to  afford  little  more  than  a  view  of  the 
Country. 

At  Amiens,  however,  my  early  rising  gave  me 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  cathedral;  a  most 
noble  and  venerable  building,  and  rendered  the 
more  striking  by  the  circumstances  in  which  I  saw 
it.  The  faint  glimmering  of  the  twilight  through 
the  painted  windows;  the  awful  silence,  which 

*  This  was  the  tour  which  Mrs.  Carter  made  to  Paris  with 
Sir  William  Pultcney  and  Ins   daughter,    no\r  Countess  cT 
Bath. 

VOL,  iv.  Y  gave 
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gave  no  interruption  to  the  chanting  of  the  Morning 
Hymn ;  the  deep  solitude,  rendered  the  more  dis 
tinguished  by  a  few  scattered  figures  in  a  posture 
of  devotion,  produced  an  effect  more  easy  for  your 
imagination  to  feel  than  for  me  to  describe. 

As  we  set  out  later  than  we  expected,  I  visited, 
some  other  parts  of  Amiens.  In  the  Church  of 
the  Convent  of  the  Paracletes  the  priest  was 
saying  Mass,  and  consequently  the  curtain  before 
the  chapel  undrawn.  One  of  the  nuns  was  kneel 
ing  very  near  the  grate,  and  so  elegant  a  figure  I 
tiever  beheld.  Her  face  was  very  handsome,  and 
her  countenance  very  interesting ;  and  she  per 
formed  her  devotions  with  a  sobriety  of  attention 
that  was  very  striking  indeed.  Her  dress  wras  white, 
with  a  black  sash,  and  a  veil  put  on  in  the  most 
becoming  manner,  but  with  beautiful  simplicity. 
If  one  of  our  fine  drest  ladies  had  been  placed  near 
this  charming  votarist,  the  contrast  of  their  appear 
ance  would  have  formed  a  more  efficacious  lesson 
against  the  fopperies  and  extravagance  of  the  pre 
sent  fashions,  than  a  whole  volume  of  grave  re 
monstrances. 

As  you  are  so  well  acquainted  with  Paris,  I  do 
not  attempt  to  give  you  any  description.  Indeed  I 
have  seen  very  few  sights,  as  my  intention  in  coin 
ing  was  not  for  amusement.  Besides,  I  have  been 
miserably  ill  with  my  tiresome  head  ever  since  I 

came 
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came  here.  I  will  not  for  the  present  provoke  it 
any  more :  but  hope  in  about  a  week,  if  it  please 
God,  to  inform  you  that  I  am  safely  landed  in  dear 
England.  Only  think  how  delightful  it  will  be  if 
you  are  disembarking  at  Holyhead,  at  the  same 
time  that  I  am  set  on  shore  at  Dover.  Adieu,  my 
dear  friend.  God  bless  you. 


LETTER    CLIV. 

Deal,  June  2, 

A  THOUSAND  thanks  to  you,  my  dearest 
Mrs.  Vesey,  for  the  kind  Note,  of  which  I  seemed 
so  unworthy.  I  hope  the  sleeping  draught  pre 
sented  only  pleasant  dreams  to  your  imagination, 
and  that  it  led  your  friend  to  you  through  the  ivory 
gate*,  and  placed  her  close  to  your  elbow  in  that 
very  chair  which  you  so  kindly  had  appropriated  for 
her  ease.  If  on  the  contrary  the  vision  was  con 
ducted  to  you  through  the  horny  passage  *,  it  would 

have 

*  Alluding  to  the  classical  fiction  concerning  dreams,  by 
which  those  that  were  false  were  supposed  to  come  through  the 
ivory  gate  of  sleep,  and  those  that  were  true  through  that  which 
was  made  of  horn.  Both  Horace  and  Virgil  hare  copied  this 
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have  represented  her  to  you  languishing  on  et  pillow, 
with  a  fever,  sore  throat,  and  the  same  distracting 
pains  in  her  head,  which  obliged  her  to  leave  you 
with  so  much  precipitation  on  Tuesday  night. 

Nothing  but  the  incapacity  of  writing  could  have 
kept  me  so  long  from  conversing  with  you ;  but  in 
deed  I  have  been  extremely  ill,  which  I  would  not 
tell  you,  but  at  the  same  time  when  I  thank  God  I 
am  getting  so  very  much  better.  The  abscess  in 
my  throat  is  broke,  the  pain  in  my  head  is  greatly 
abated,  and  I  slept  freer  from  fever  last  night  than 
for  any  night  this  last  week.  I  am  very  low  and 
languid,  but  that  must  be  expected ;  but  I  hope 
now,  as  the  worst  symptoms  are  mended,  that  in  a 
few  days  I  mall  return  to  my  usual  state. 

Pray  give  my  best  love  to  dear  Mrs.  Handcock, 
and  tell  her  I  shall  think  of  her  much  oftener  than 
when  I  see  the  beautiful  cup  which  she  sent  me. 
I  shall  certainly  value  it  as  her  gift :  but  I  can 
never  drink  my  tea  out  of  it  with  equal  pleasure  as 
when  she  poured  it  out  for  me.  I  must  and  I  will 
hope  that  we  shall  meet  again  next  winter.  With 
my  kind  compliments  and  best  wishes  to  Mr.  Vesey, 
do  pray  tell  him  that  he  cannot  spend  the  winter 

poetic  idea  from  Homer  ;  but  the  former  appears  to  have  made 
use  of  it  with  much  greater  judgment  than  the  latter  has  clone. 
See  Horat.  Lib.  iii.  Od.  27.  141  :  and  Virg.  /Eneid.  vi. 
V.  898. 
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any  where  so  well,  or  so  comfortably  for  his  health^ 
as  in  London.  Tell  him  too  that  whatever  company 
he  may  see,  he  will  find  none  who  feels  greater 
pleasure  in  coming  to  his  house,  nor  who  feels  more 
obliged  to  him  for  being  so  frequently  and  so  kindly 
admitted  into  it  than  I  do. 

You  have  a  malicious  intention  to  make  me  vain 
of  Mr.  Walpole :  but  I  value  his  esteem  too  much 
to  render  myself  unworthy  of  it. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  do  pray  write  to  me  as 
often  as  you  can,  and  tell  me  how  you  do,  and 
what  you  Ho,  and  all  the  agreeable  things  that 
other  people  do  and  say,  from  the  influence  of 
your  enchanted  castle.  I  hope  the  fear  of  losing  any 
of  your  trees  is  over.  If  any  such  attempt  is  made 
surely  the  Hamadryads,  who  must  delight  to  shade 
your  bower,  will  scream  in  the  ears  of  the  feller  till 
he  drops  his  axe.  Do  kindly  let  Miss  Clarke  have 
the  enclosed. 


LETTE* 
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LETTER    CLV. 

Deal,  June  11,  1783. 

YOUR  evening  at  Chelsea,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Vesey,  was  accompanied  by  so  many  pleasant  cir 
cumstances,  that  I  hope  you  enjoyed  it  in  all  per 
fection  ;  that  your  rnind  was  as  serene  as  the  ele 
ments  around  you,  and  your  heart  in  unison  with 
that  of  the  sweet  enchanting  mistress  *  of  that  de 
lightful  villa,  which  certainly  is  one  of  the  pret 
tiest  places  imagination  can  fancy.  A  thousand 
thanks  for  the  kindness  which  prompted  you  to 
form  a  wish  that  I  could  be  of  the  party.  That 
wish  was  the  next  best  thing  to  my  being  actually 
there,  but  wisely  has  Providence  ordained  that  all 
our  wishes,  even  seemingly  reasonable  ones,  should 
not  be  gratified. 

This  delightful  evening,  I  fear,  was  succeeded 
by  a  sleepless  night,  an  evil  you  too  commonly  ex 
perience,  and  in  which  your  imagination  probably 
conjured  up  only  melancholy  phantoms  of  your  im 
pending  journey,  and  the  separating  sea.  I  would 

*  Lady  Dartrey. 

fain 
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Jain  hope  they  are  merely  phantoms  :  or  at  least 
that  we  may  look  forward  with  hope,  to  the  pleasing 
prospect  that  Mr.  Vesey  will  be  prevailed  on  to 
return  to  England  next  winter.  Indeed  this  is  an 
important  point  to  me.  I  find  that  every  year  helps 
to  strengthen  rny  attachment  and  affection  to  rny 
friends;  and  the  having  passed  so  many  delightfully 
social  hours  with  y£u  and  Mrs.  Handcock  last  win 
ter  ;  and  in  a  manner  so  much  less  interrupted  than 
usual,  has  helped  to  endear  you  the  more  tenderly 
to  my  heart. 

I  am,  I  thank  God,  very  much  better,  than 
when  I  last  gave  you  an  account  of  myself,  having 
been  for  some  days  quite  free  from  the  illness  which 
seems  to  have  alarmed  you,  and  which  to  say  truth 
I  brought  from  London  with  me.  As  for  my  head 
cela  va  toujours  son  train. 

Have  you  consulted  Dr.  Warren  on  the  safety  of 
Mr.  Vesey 's  undertaking  to  leave  England  ?  This 
will  surely  be  highly  proper  both  on  his  account 
arid  your  own,  as  it  would  be  so  particularly  dis 
tressing  if  he  should  be  taken  ill  on  the  road.  My 
love  to  dear  Mrs.  Handcock,  you  do  not  name  her 
in  your  Letter,  and  I  am  sure  she  would  always  send 
me  some  kind  message.  I  would  not  give  a  pin  for 
formal  compliments,  but  every  little  douceur  of  ex 
pression  is  of  the  highest  importance  from  those  we 
Jove,  and  particularly  so  when  we  know  they  love 
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us ;  therefore  I  beg  you  will  not  again  cheat  me  of 
my  due. 

Do  pray  write  to  me  as  often  as  you  can,  and 
send  me  some  franks  directed  to  yourself.  My  kind 
wishes  to  Mr.  Vesey,  and  do  not  fail  to  remind  him 
that  he  is  engaged  in  honor  to  invite  me  to  many  a 
cheerful  .dinner  next  winter,  and  assure  him  I  will 
be  as  agreeable  and  lively  as  ever  I  can.  Adieu, 
my  dear  friend.  Heaven  bless  you. 


LETTER    CLVL 

Deal,  July  5,  1783. 

You  would  sooner  have  received  my 
thanks,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey,  for  your  kind  en 
quiry,  but  a  bad  fit  of  the  head-ache  which  left  me 
languid  and  good  for  nothing  prevented  my  writing. 
I  have  I  assure  you  quite  got  over  the  illness  I 
brought  from  London  with  me,  and  am  returned  in 
general  to  pretty  much  my  old  state,  and  much  rea- 
so,n  I  have  to  be  thankful,  and  I  hope  I  am,  that 
that  state  is  no  worse.  Indeed  the  admonitions  of 
jny  growing  old,  are  so  very  gentle  compared  \vith 

what 
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what  many  others  experience,  that  it  is  more  nece  - 
sary  for  me  to  contemplate  my  years  than  my  infk> 
mi  ties,  in  order  to  prepare  me  for  the  conclusion  of 
diem. 

I  had  begun  this  Letter  a  week  ago,  and  was  in 
terrupted  by  company,  and  I  have  ever  since  been 
too  ill  to  return  to  it ;  the  two  last  days  were  almost 
entirely  spent  on  my  pillow.  I  am,  I  thank  God, 
better  to  day  a  great  deal ;  but  though  I  did  not 
find  myself  equal  to  accepting  an  invitation  to  a 
large  party  in  a  very  small  room,  I  can  with  great 
delight  enjoy  a  tete  a  tete  with  so  dear  a  friend ; 
particularly  where  the  discourse  is  carried  on  with 
out  any  exertion  of  my  voice ;  which  would  be 
quite  an  effort,  and  to  say  truth  I  do  not  think  I 
should  be  equal  to  it,  even  was  you  just  now  to  pop 
into  my  room.  The  very  thought  enlivens  me ;  and 
makes  me  indulge  the  hope,  (which  to  give  up 
would  terribly  distress  me)  of  occupying  the  rush 
chair  which  you  have  so  kindly  appropriated  to  my 
next  winter's  visits.  Indeed  when  I  heard  Mr. 
Vesey  mention  his  intention  of  going,  he  declared, 
that  he  fully  meant  to  return  next  winter ;  surely 
he  will  not  cruelly  disappoint  so  many  people,  who 
love  both  him  and  you,  and  likewise  dear  Mrs. 
Handcock ;  though  you  never  mention  her  to  me. 
J  will,  however,  send  my  love  to  her,  whether  you 
give  it  or  not, 

Mrs, 
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Mrs.  Pennington  and  Montagu  have  just  been 
here,  and  desire  to  be  most  kindly  remembered  to 
you  all.  As  it  has  not  been  my  fault  that  I  did  not 
answer  your  Letter  so  soon  as  usual,  I  hope  you 
will  let  me  hear  from  you  the  first  half  hour  you 
have  to  bestow ;  and  not  punish  my  heart  for  the 
faults  of  rny  poor  head.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend. 
God  bless  you. 


LETTER    CLVII. 

Deal,  Aug.  S,  1783. 

A  MISERABLE  aching  head  will  not  allow 
me  to  express  half  the  joy  I  feel  in  the  hope  of  see 
ing  my  dear  friends  of  Clarges  Street  in  my  own 
little  abode.  But  what  do  you  mean  by  a  break* 
fast  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey  ?  No  breakfast  shall  you 
have  unless  you  dine  with  rne  too ;  why  I  have  a 
couple  of  chickens  that  are  actually  fattening  be 
cause  they  are  innocent  food  for  Mr.  Vesey.  Pray 
spend  as  much  time  with  me  as  you  can  spare.  1 
shall  be  happy  to  see  you  any  day  after  Sunday, 
and  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know  by  the  return  of 

Post 
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Post  what  day  you  will  come,  and  at  what  Lour  you 
wish  to  have  your  breakfast  and  dinner  ready. 
Remember  there  will  be  a  fine  moon ;  but  if  you 
are  kindly  disposed  to  make  a  longer  stay,  I  have 
one  spare  bed  for  you,  and  I  can'  contrive  another 
for  dear  Mrs.  Handcock,  and  I  dare  say  I  can  get 
a  clean  private  lodging  for  Mr.  Vesey  within  two 
or  three  doors  of  my  own  house. 

I  do  not  at  all  approve  of  your  scheme  of  sur 
prize,  suppose  par  exemple  you  had  come  in  such 
a  manner  this  week,  you  might  have  found  me 
flown  to  Dover  on  a  visit  to  dear  Lady  Dartrey. 
They  are  all  on  their  road  at  present  towards  Tun- 
bridge.  When  I  see  you  I  will  tell  you  the  reason 
of  this  change  of  plan ;  but  my  miserable  head 
will  not  allow  it  at  present, 

Do  not  fail  writing  by  return  of  Post,  that  I  may 
know  the  day  and  hour  when  I  shall  be  so  happy  as 
to  see  you.  And  pray  corne  as  early  as  you  can, 
both  for  my  sake  and  your  own,  that  you  rnay  not 
'be  fatigued  by  the  heat  of  the  day,  which  is  still 
less  pleasant  than  the  morning,  though  much  cooler 
than  it  has  been. 

I  cannot  express  what  I  feel  when  I  think  I  shall 
see  you  so  soon,  and  that  you  are  actually  within  a 
drive  of  me  *,  when  I  was  doubtful  whether  you 

*  Mr.  Vesey  was  then  at  Margate,  having  been  suddenly 
•ordered  to  the  sea  coast. 
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were  not  travelling  towards  Holyhead.  I  need  not 
say  how  much  I  shall  long  for  to-morrow's  Post, 
which  is  to  fix  the  time  of  your  coming  to  Deal. 
En  attendant  my  best  wishes  attend  you  all.  Alas ! 
fny  poor  head ! 


LETTER    CLVIII. 

Deal,  Sept.  23,  1783. 

YOUR  Letter,  my  dearest  Mrs.  Vesey, 
though  dated  the  18th,  did  not  reach  Deal  till  Sun 
day  night.  I  should,  however,  have  answered  your 
kind  enquiries  yesterday,  but  was  too  ill 'to  write 
without  more  difficulty  than  you  would  wish  :  I  am 
not  much  better  to  day,  but  I  will  no  longer  defer 
thanking  you  as  being  such  a  frail  machine,  I  know 
not  when  I  may  be  in  a  better  capacity.  Probably 
my  being  so  extremely  uncomfortable  is  caused  by 
such  a  long  succession  of  very  damp  weather,  which 
is  of  all  others  the  most  unfriendly  to  my  constitu" 
tion,  or  composition,  which  you  will.  As  you  say 
nothing  to  the  contrary,  I  hope  none  of  you  are 
particularly  affected  by  it  in  your  health,  though  it 

must 
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must  very  much  interrupt  the  pleasure  of  your  walks 
and  airings.  Do  not,  however,  I  beg  you,  be  dri 
ven  too  precipitately  from  the  coast ;  October  may 
wear  the  placid  smiles  which  more  naturally  belong 
to  September,  and  is  often,  in  this  country  particu 
larly,  a  most  delightful  month. 

It  would  make  me  very  happy  to  pay  you  a  visit 
at  Margate,  as  you  so  kindly  press  it,  but  alas  it  is 
impracticable.  There  is  at  present  in  this  place  one 
of  rny  oldest  friends,  of  above  forty  years  standing, 
whom  I  could  not  think  of  leaving  while  she  stays 
here.  When  she  is  gone,  I  have  long  promised 
Mrs.  Pennington  to  spend  a  few  days  with  her,  and 
she  would  be  sadly  disappointed  if  I  did  not  come  ; 
and  if  none  of  these  impediments  were  in  the  way, 
my  health  is  so  precarious  and  uncertain,  that  I 
I  could  not  think  of  running  the  risque  either  of 
being  troublesome  to  you,  or  of  being  mortified  by 
the  incapacity  of  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  your  dear 
society  when  within  my  reach. 

How  I  should  love  to  ramble  with  you  in  search 
of  every  vestige  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  in  the 
spot  *  where  they  first  took  possession  of  a  dis 
tracted  kingdom,  which  they  afterwards  raised  to 
so  much  dignity  and  glory.  History  should  be  of 
our  party,  and  restore  every  monument  to  its  ori- 

*  The  isjc  of  Thanct,  in  which  Hcn^ist  ar,d  Horsa  landed. 
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gi'nal  form  :  while  Imagination  on  the  other  hand, 
should  point  to  the  desolated  remains,  and  inspire 
every  soothing  charm  of  poetical  and  sentimental 
melancholy.  Far  different  is  this  kind  of  feeling, 
from  that  which  is  excited  by  the  view  of  the  pre 
sent  change  and  cotemporary  ruin,  such  as  you  des 
cribe  both  in  the  moral  and  natural  state  of  that 
long  loved  abode  %  where  we  have  past  so  many 
delightful  hours. 

I  experienced  something  of  the  same  kind  last 
spring,  when  I  saw  Mrs.  R—  and  Colonel  T — - 
flourishing  away  in  the  open  window  of  a  house 
where  I  have  so  often  listened  for  hours  to  the  wis 
dom  and  virtue  of  dear  Lady  Frances  Coningesby. 
Such  events  however,  like  all  others,  have  their  use. 
We  naturally  in  such  a  case  compare  the  past  with 
the  present  inhabitants :  and  the  heart,  which  is 
always  more  in  earnest  than  the  understanding, 
places  the  contrast  between  their  characters  in  the 
strongest  point  of  view,  and  all  its  feelings  deter 
mine  on  the  side  of  virtue. — My  head  is  very  con 
fused,  and  whether  I  have  exprest  myself  intelligi 
bly  I  leave  you  to  find  out.  Pour  moi,  si  je  ne 
comprends  pas,  au  moins  je  me  devine. 

*  Probably  the  house  in  Bolton  Row,  which  Mr.  Vesey 
had  quitted. 
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Love  and  best  wishes  to  Mrs.  Handcock  and 
Mr.  Vesey.  My  respects  when  you  see  her  to 
Lady  Drogheda.  Let  me  hear  from  you  soon  pray. 
I  have  not  any  frank  to  dear  Lady  Dartrey.  I  am 
sorry  for  you  that  Mr.  Walpole  is  not  likely  to  be 
of  your  parties  next  winter.  For  myself,  I  have 
no  wish  beyond  the  inhabitants,  et  de  terns  en  terns, 
our  select  and  common  friends.  Miss  Cooper  talks 
of  a  hope  of  seeing  you,  for  which  she  expresses 
a  most  earnest  desire :  bul  whether  poor  soul  she 
will  be  able  to  come  to  town,  is  I  fear  very  doubt 
ful.  She  mentions  your  being  removed  to  Rams- 
gate,  but  as  you  do  not,  I  naturally  suppose  she 
is  misinformed.  Adieu !  my  dear  friend ;  I  cannot 
help  hoping  I  shall  have  another  sight  of  you  before 
you  leave  this  country.  God  bless  you. 


ZETTEfc 
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LETTER    CLIX. 


Deal,  June  5,  IT 


IT  was  not  possible  for  me  to  write  to  you 
yesterday  :  and  nothing  but  a  very  strong  inclina 
tion  could  tempt  me,  unwell  as  I  am,  to  write  to 
you  to  day.  But,  my  dearest  Mrs.  Vesey,  I 
know  you  will  wish  to  hear  that  I  am  got  safe  to 
the  end  of  my  journey,  of  which,  thank  God,  I 
can  inform  you  :  but  I  cannot  render  my  Letter 
amusing  by  the  recital  of  any  strange  adventures. 
As  I  had  not  set  my  heart  upon  being  robbed  quite 
so  much  as  you  did,  on  our  return  from  Hampton, 
I  was  not  much  disappointed  by  meeting  nobody 
upon  the  road,  whom,  even  you,  could  have  con 
jured  into  a  highwayman,  except  one  fat  gentleman 
with  a  portmanteau  buckled  before  him.  The  day 
was  very  favorable  to  me  in  respect  to  the  heat  : 
indeed  I  scarcely  ever  felt  more  intense  cold  ;  and 
there  was  not  a  ray  of  sunshine  to  enliven  the  pros 
pects. 

I  never  stopt  except  to  change  the  chaise,  &c. 
till  I  got  to  Canterbury,  so  probably  you  may  exult 
to  think  how  often  I  regretted  the  refusal  of  your 

kind 
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kind  offer  of  a  pye.  However  I  kept  myself  from, 
starving  by  the  help  of  some  good  bitter  penny 
pluinb.  cakes.  At  Canterbury  I  spejat  two  quiet 
pleasant  hours  with  a  friend,  who  refreshed  me  with 
coffee  in  a  little  gothic  abode.,  shaded  by  trees, 
•which  I  think  you  would  admire  as  much  as  I  .do.*. 
Her  house  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  original 
buildings,  which  surround  the  venerable  Cathedral, 
and  it  is  totally  unsophisticated  by  sashed  windows, 
or  any  other  modern  foppery. 

I  got  to  Deal  about  eight  o'clock^  and  passed 
the  melancholy  Church  yard  which  conceals  the  dear 
friend  f,  who  always  .used  to  welcome  nxy  return 
with  looks  and  expressions  of  the  most  cordial  af 
fection,  and  heartfelt  kindness.  You  will  easily 
imagine  how  very  much  I  must  feel  the  sad  va 
cancy,  that  her  loss  makes  me  experience  in  this 
place ;  but  she  I  doubt  not  is  reaping  the  fruits  of 
a  well  spent  life :  and  I  will  not  repine,  for  Heaven 
graciously  has  still  spared  me  many  and  very  great 
comforts.  I  have  kept  myself  as  much  employed  as 
possible,  to  banish  painful  reflections  :  and  hope 
soon  to  be  able  to  rejoice  in  her  happiness  with  a 
less  painful  sense  of  my  own  heavy  loss.  I  found 

*  A  small  appendage  to  the  Deanery,  in  which  Mrs*Blomer, 
daughter  to  a  Prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  o,ne  of  Mrs, 
Carter's  earliest  friends,  resided. 

f  Mrs.  Underdown,  a  very  amiable  and  excellent  woman. 

VOL,  iv,  Z  ali 
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all  my  family,  I  thank  God,-  very  well.  The  Br 
and  Mrs.  Pennington  made  me  a  flying  visit  yester-' 
day  ;  but  I  hope  next  week  to  see  them  in  a  more 
comfortable  way,  and  in  less  hurry. 

And  now  is  the  time,  my  deaf  Mrs.  Vesey,  to 
return  my  best  thanks  to  you  and  Mr.  Vesey,  and 
Mrs.  Handcock,  for  all  your  kindness,  and  the 
many  very  happy  days,  and  delightful  hours,  which 
you  so  indulgently  allowed  me  to  spend  with  yow 
during  the  last  winter.  God  grant  we  may  see  as 
much  of  each  other  the  next  In  the  mean  time  I 
will  hope  for  a  sight  of  you  all  when  you  are  at 
Margate,  and  I  will  give  you  just  such  a  little  din 
ner  as  you  were  so  good  as  to  be  pleased  with,  and 
eat  with  me  last  summer.  Goaiing  to  see  folks  in 
a  little  way  must  make  a  pleasing  variety  to  your 
usual  mode  of  life  ;  so  I  beg  you  will  come  here 
and  change  your  every  day  scene,  as  often  as  you 
find  yourself  inclined  ;  you  will  be  certain  to  find  a 
heart  rejoiced  to  see,  and  proud  to  entertain  you 
with  its  best,  not  only  food,  but  affections. 

When  you  see  Miss  Hamilton  *,  be  so  good,  with 
nly  love,  to  tell  her  I  will  write  to  her  very  soon. 
Arid  pray  let  me  hear  from  you  very  soon,  God 
bless  you,  my  very  dear  friend. 


*  Now  Mrs.  Dickenson* 


tETTER    CLX. 

Deal,  July  10, 


IT  does  my  heart  good,  my  dear  friend^ 
that  you  so  kindly  regret  the  absence  of  one,  who 
is  so  far  entitled  to  your  remembrance,  as  she1 
always  recollects  with  tender  affection  and  gratitude 
those  hours  which  she  passes  with  so  heartfelt  an 
enjoyment  in  your  society.  You  cannot  imagine  — 
yes,  but  I  hope  you  can  —  how  happy  you  made  me^ 
by  the  hope  of  our  meeting  in  town  next  winter. 
Many  winters  beneath  the  stars,  neither  of  us  can 
expect  to  see  :  but  whatever  be  the  number  which 
it  pleases  God  to  allow  us,  may  we  spend  together, 
and  by  every  mutual  assistance  of  virtuous  friend 
ship,  endeavour  to  improve  them  so  as  to  enliven 
our  hopes  of  meeting  again,  after  the  few  short 
dark  days  are  past,  in  those  bright  regions,  where 
"  The  sun  shall  no  more  go  down,  nor  the  moori 
withdraw  her  light." 

What  a  picture  did  you  draw  of  the  death  of 

poor  Lady  H  -  !  Such  a  conclusion  of  a  life 

so  spent  is  awfully  strUdng  !    The  meditation  on 

so  terrible  an  event  ought    to   excite  the  most 

*  %  lively 
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lively  gratitude  of  all  who  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  educated  in  happier  and  right  principles, 
and  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  such  fearful  tempta 
tions  ;  and  should  quicken  their  attention  to  act 
suitably  to  their  advantages. 

Lord  and  Lady  Dartrey  must,  I  am  sure,  have 
suffered  greatly  from  their  view  of  that  shocking 
duel*.  It  is  dreadful  to  see  how  an  indulgence  of 
pride  and  revenge  transforms  human  creatures  into 
demons. 

Why  would  you  not  tell  me  how  you  liked  the 
€legy  I  transcribed  for  yon  in  my  last  Letter?  Per- 
"haps  you  thoughtthe  first  lines  a  concetto;  but  con 
sider  that  a*  concetto  never  touches  the  heart,  as 
surely  these  lines  do. 

When  do  you  come  to  Margate  ?  The  weather 
now  is  delightful,  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  just 
fit  for  travelling,  and  enjoying  the  sea  side.  My 
love  to  dear  Mrs.  Handcock,  and  do  pray  tell  Mr. 
Vesey  I  have  got  some  chickens  fattening  a  son  in 
tention-,  if  he  will  do  them  and  me  the  favour  to 
come  and  eat  them.  Be  so  good  as  to  procure  a 
frank  for  the  enclosed  Letter  for  Mrs.  Henry,  and 
send  it  to  the  post.  When  I  last  had  the  pleasure 

?.!'     <?t^3^J^    •">J'>    ;\>  ~*T '-:''').''  C'V    fvj    '£Vf,V*C-;        K    iBflV/ 

*  A  duel  which  took  place  near  an  inn  where  they  acotden- 
.tally  were,  and  which  Lord  Dartrey  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
prevent.  It  ended  in  the  death  of  one  of  the"  parties.  The 
'•ther  was  tried  ibr  it  some  years  after  and  acquitted. 

of 
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of  hearing  from  her,  she  talked  of  visiting  her 
friends  in  England  next  spring,  who  will  I  am  sure 
all  be  most  happy  to  see  her. 

How  could  you  think  that  it  could  be  any  secret 
that  Lord  and  Lady  Dartrey  saw  the  duel  ?  I  reAad 
an  account  of  their  being  spectators  of  this  unhappy 
affair,  and  trying  to  prevent  it,  in  ,a  newspaper: 
though  it  did  not  form  so  affecting  a  picture  as  that 
drawn  by  your  exquisite  pencil.  Adieu,  my  dear,, 
friend.  Pray  write  soon,  for  I  long  to  know  when 
you  will  be  in  this  country.  God  bless  you. 


LETTER    CLXI. 

iv-:i:ri--5?cM  . 

J>cat/  July  30,  17$4. 


j  moil  JNDEEJ>,  my  dear  Mrs.  ¥esey,  I  have 
often  longed  to  thank  you  all  for  your  very  kind 
visit,  but  my  wretched  head-  has  been  So  thoroughly 
uncomfortable  almost  every  day  since  I  saw  you,  aS 
rendered  me  quite  unfit  for  writing.  It  is  this  morn 
ing  almost  as  bad  as  it  can  be,  but  coute  qu'il  coute 
I  must  tell  you  how  sensibly  I  feel  the  kindness  of 
your  Letter,  and  moreover  give  you  what  intelli 

gence 
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gence  T  can  of  our  friends.  Lady  Dartrey  is  you 
know  a  very  idle  correspondent ;  but  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  not  long  since  that  she  was  quite 
recovered,  from  Miss  Hamilton. 

I  had  a  Letter  from  Mrs.  Montagu  about  ten* 
days  ago,  dated  the  15th,  she  was  then  on  her 
road,  in  most  delightful  health  and  spirits,  travel 
ling  over  hill  and  dale  in  a  whisky,  the  next  envi- 
able  conveyance  to  a  hippogriph  *.  The  name  of 
her  northern  abode  is  Denton,  near  Newcastle, 
Mrs.  Feilding  is  at  Lord  Winchelsea's,  in  Charles- 
street,  going  to  inoculate  her  little  boy.  All  the 
rest  of  your  frinds,  that  I  have  any  correspond 
ence  with,  are  quite  well. 

I  believe  you  iiave  drawn  a  very  strong  likeness 
of  Lady  Mary  Coke.  I  congratulate  you  on  the 
acquisition.  Pray  had  my  friend,  whom  you  so 
handsomely  drive  oft*  in  a  post-chaise,  any  name  ? 
And  what  is  it?  I  feared  by  Lady  Herries's  ac^ 
count  of  herself  that  her  health  was  in  a  very  bad 
state  ;  but  as  she  has  always  found  relief  from  the 
sea,  I  hope  it  will  now  have  its  usual  effect 

I  perfectly  agree  with  you  that  it  is  a  very  defec 
tive  description  of  the  sea,  that  is  confined  merely 
to  it's  utility;  but  indeed  the  idea  of  utility  pught 

*  The  anjma}  hajf  horse  half  griffin,  which  carried  Astol- 
pho,  in  Aripsto, 
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4o  extend  much  beyond  the  necessities  of  corporeal 
existence.  It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  our  beneficent  Creator,  that  he  has 
adapted  the  universe  to  eyery  part  of  our  compo 
sition :  that  while  we  are  surrounded  by  objects 
which  are  so  admirably  formed  for  the  supply  of  the 
exigencies  of  our  animal  and  social  nature,  they 
are  decorated  with  such  a  profusion  of  sublime  and" 
beautiful  scenery  as  charm  the  imagination,  and 
afford  a  noble  entertainment  to  the  highest  faculties 
of  the  souL 

We  have  been  in  great  agitation  in  this  place  on 
account  of  a  murder  committed  on  Monday  last,  at 
a  place  about  two  or  three  miles  from ,  this  place% 
The  utmost  activity  and  diligence  has  been  exerted 
to  find  the  murderer,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  they  have 
succeeded.  He  was  for  some  hours  last  night 
tinder  examination  by  my  brother,  who  sent  him  to 
jail.  The  subject  of  this  dreadful  affair  was  a  poor 
young  woman,  who  was  walking  to  Sandwich  with 
a  bundle.  The  wretch  threw  her  into  a  ditch  in 
order  to  rob  her,  and  there  she  was  smothered.  A 
boy  about  thirteen  years  old  saw  the  whole  transac 
tion,  and  gave  a  very  clear  account  of  it :  but  was 
so  sadly  ignorant  in  other  respects,  that  my  brother 
could  not  administer  an  oath  to  him.  However 
there  will  be  sufficient  evidence,  from  a  handker- 
sbief  that  was  found  on  the  prisoner,  which  the 

poor 
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poor  mother  of  the  girl  swore  to  be  her's.  He  was 
exhorted  to  confess  ;  but  answered  he  would  confess 
only  to  God.  He  attempted  to  prove  an  aHbi  : 
but  war  seen  by  so  many  people  near  the  time  at 
this  place,  that  there  seems  no  doubt  of  his  person, 
which  is  marked  very  strongly  by  a  wound  on  his 
cheek,  which  he  received  ,in«  the  engagement  with 
the  Ville  de  Paris.  He  is  a  Dane,  but  was  in  our 
fleet*.  I  have  writ  you  a  long  story,  but.  we  talk 
of  nothing  else.  And  have  only  room  to  add,  God 
t>less  you  all, 


;  .."^iJii!  :.MJ  Dtht  OJt 

CLXIJ. 


Deal,  ^/w^.  21 

';  n  i>'S>ii$C    a-  1';'!*  Jii'/v   cJ;V,-   <T    ,:,   -.-..'j^.      -• 

IF  I  was  possessed  of  that  magic  wane} 
ivith  which  you  compliment  me,  I  should  certainly 
wave  it,  my  dear  friend,  to  produce  a  carriage,  tq 

Convey  you  through  the  air,  or  on  the  surface  of  q, 

;i;oril  ••/-:  Jjit:J  '^-K-I^  fl^o.  (u  ^;>>  :C>^t}^bii^^ 

*  He  was  convicted  at  the  assizes  at  Mairlstone  and  hanged. 
There  could  'be  no  doubt  of  his  guilt,  and,  unless  the  editor's 
memory  deceives  him?  he  confessed  it  after  his  trial. 


smooth  wave,  to  prevent  your  being  shaken  by  the 
jumble  gf  a  terrestrial  vehicle,  and  then  I  might 
hope  to  receive  you  all  once  more  in  my  little 
quiet  abode.  It  is  mortifying  to  think  of  your  be-, 
ing  within  sixteen  miles  of  me,  without  seeing  you : 
]but  I  rely  on  your  kindnpss,  that  you  would  give 
me  that  pleasure,  if  it  was  not  absolutely  inconve 
nient  to  you,  and  I  will  not  teize  you,  by  solicita 
tions.  Indeed  the  days  are  now  so  much  short 
ened,  that  such  an  expedition  would  be  of  little 
comfort  on  either  side  ;  and  I  can  scarcely  wish  you 
to  undertake  it,  unless  you  could  bestow  more  days 
pn  me  than  one.  In  that  case  I  could  accommo 
date  you  with  two  beds,  and  I  am  sure  I  need  not 
say  how  happy  I  should  be  to  have  you  beneath 
niy  roof.  So  if  you  can  bring  this  scheme  to  bear, 
J  will  endeavour  to  procure  a  room  for  Mr.  Vese*y 
at  a  private  house  <;lose  by.  If  I  must  renounce 
the  hope  of  seeing  you  here,  like  you,  I  will  look 
forward  to  our  meeting  next  winter,  and  God  grant 
it  may  be  happily  ! 

Have  you  read  Captain  Cook's  last  vayages  ?  I 
have  just  finished  them.  The  description  of  the 
savage  inhabitants  of  the  southern  climates  is  a  fine 
eloge  of  a  state  of  nature,  of  which  one  species  of 
philosophers  is  fond  of  speaking  in  such  rapturous 
terms !  I  was  heartily  glad  to  take  my  leave  of  these 
barbarians,  and  to  find  myself  among  the  harmless 

gentle 
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gentle  contented  race,  that  dwell  on  the  borders  of 
the  artic  circle.  Placed  on  the  shore  of  a  frozen 
ocean,  surrounded  by  mountains  of  perennial  snow, 
listening  to  the  howl  of  stormy  winds,  the  bellow 
ing  of  sea  horses,  and  the  growl  of  hungry  bears, 
these  poor  people  think  no  country  under  heaven  so 
highly  favoured  as  their  own.  Favoured  in  one  re 
spect  indeed  they  eminently  are,  as  they  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  a  mild  government,  and  the  illumina 
tion  of  the  Christian  religion.  Ever  since  I  read 
this  account,  I  have  felt  a  very  high  respect  for  the 
llussians,  to  whose  humanity  and  instructions  the 
inhabitants  of  Kamtschatka  owe  their  inestimable 
advantages. 

I  am  glad  you  have  the  pleasure  of  the  society  of 
the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Portland  at  Margate. 
I  will  trouble  you  to  give  my  most  respectful  com 
pliments  to  her  Grace  the  first  time  you  bee  her. 

I  hope,  as  you  do  not  mention  your  teeth,  that 
the  dentist  has  finished  all  his  terrible  operations, 
and  that  you  arc  now  enjoying  the  good  effects  of 
them.  I  rejoice  to  hear  so  good  an  account  of  Mr. 
Vesey's  health,  and  beg  my  best  wishes  to  him  for 
his  further  improvement.  I  am  content  that  life 
shall  hob  and  nob  with  the  sea  nymphs  at  Margate, 
provided  he  remembers  his  engagements  to  me  in 
Clarges-street  in  the  winter.  My  love  to  dear 
Mrs.  Handcock.  My  friend  Mrs.  Cpsnan  is  at 

Margate ; 
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Margate:  have  you  got  acquainted  with  her?  I 
have  for  a  long  course  of  years  been  greatly  in 
debted  to  her  affection.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  D'Aeth,  and  except  one  family,  the  first 
person  in  this  county,  who  honoured  me  with  any 
particular  notice.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  if  I  am 
not  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again,  or  in 
deed  if  I  am  to  be  made  so  happy,  I  beg  you  will 
write  to  me  as  often  as  ever  you  can.  God  bless 

you.     Good  night. 

I.LK>«IJU  I'mo-fJi-rj  iriov/  ^,'..,r-:)j  •;;;;>/  jKfh     ;  ;., 


LETTER    CLXIII. 

'/  iK>Jiiu>u;  •  .   oy  .* 

Deal,  Aug.  28,  1784. 

YOUR  writing  to  me,  my  dearest  Mrs, 
Vesey,  at  a  time  when  your  mind  was  agitated  and 
opprest,  was  giving  me  a  very  kind  testimony  of 
your  friendship.  People  impart  their  joys  at  ran 
dom,  but  in  any  distress  we  wish  to  repose  our  sor 
rows  in  some  heart  on  whose  sympathy  we  can 
depend. 

Quandi  piu  tra  gli  aflanni  altri  si  duolc 
]Par  chc  de'  can  suvi  pid  si  rammenti, 

£  bciichc 
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E  benche  sicn  lontani,  il  dolor  suolc 
Con  forte  fantasia  farli  present!. 

-1*1  -i 

Itieditiamo  gli  affetti,  e  le  parole 
Oiide  ci  renderian  lievi  i  tormenti, 
E  Con  quei  sensi  in  lor  persona  esspressi 
i  Pcnsiamo  a  loro,  e  consoliamo  noi  stessi. 


Everybody  at  some  time  or  other,  has  felt  this, 
but  Carlo  Maggi  expresses  it  so  much  better,  that  I 
could  not  help  making  this  long  quotation. 

It  gave  me  great  joy  to  find  by  the  latter  part  of 
your  Letter,  that  your  terrors  were  removed  about 
Mr.  Vesey.  His  disorder  was  probably  an  effect  of 
this  un/ioiftfflou  weather,  which  scarcely  afly  con-* 
stitution  can  stand.  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  the  mis 
fortune  which  has  befallen  poor  Thomas,  and  for 
the  distress  so  melancholy  an  accident  must  have  oc- 
casioned  in  your  family.  Are  you  acquainted  with 
any  of  the  governors  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital?  This 
was  instituted  some  years  ago,  as  a  relief  to  the  ruin^ 
ous  expences  of  Bedlam  ;  and  the  late  Admiral 
Smith,  who  I  think  was  one  of  the  governors,  told 
me  that  great  care  was  taken  of  the  unhappy  patU 
ents.  It  will  be  worth  your  enquiring  £fter,  if  the 
poor  man  continues  in  his  miserable  state.  I  honor 
the  rest  of  the  servants;  for  their  tender  ness*  to  him, 
which  1  should  not  have  doubted,  even  if  you  had 
not  named  it,  from  every  thing  that  I  have  ever  seen 

r   A.r  «•-<&!/  l*i  ii^  f\lt  UfJ  li)nj;i''O   . 
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Pray  wish  Mrs.  Hughes  joy  for  me  of  her  son's 
promotion,  which  I  thank  you  for  mentioning. 
Mrs.  Cosnan's  relation  to  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  is, 
that  he  was  second  husband  to  her  grandmother. 
This  Lady,  by  her  first  husband,  had  two  sons, 
Sir  John  and  Sir  James  Narborough.  'These  young 
gentlemen  went,  I  believe,  as  volunteers  with  their 
father-in-law,  Sir  C.  Shovel,  and  perished  with  him 
in  that  fatal  expedition;  and  their  fortune  came  to 
their  sister,  Lady  D'Aeth,  who  was  Mrs.  Cosnan's 
mother.  I  have  heard  that  somebody  to  whom  Sir 
Thomas  D'Aeth  once  showed  the  monument  erected 
to  these  unfortunate  young  men,  on  reading  the  in- 
cription  said — "  It  is  a  bad  wind,  Sir  Thomas,  that 
blows  nobody  any  good  *." 

In  my  morning  view  of  the  sea,  I  look  towards 
the  point  of  the  North  Foreland,  with  the  tenderest 
affection,  and  most  cordial  good  wishes.  Do,  pray, 
my  dear  friend,  let  me  very  often  know  how  you 
go  on.  Pray  tell  Mr.  Yesey,  with  my  best  com- 

*  Sir  Thomas  had  married  the  sister  of  Sir  John  Narbo- 
rough,  and  after  the  unfortunate  end  of  him  and  his  brother 
James,  (whom  Mrs.  Carter  by  mistake  calls  Sir  James)  became 
entitled  in  her  right  to  the  Knolton  estate.  The  monument  al 
luded  to  is  in  Knolton  church,  and  on  it  is  represented  a  ship 
in  a  storm  driving  on  the  rocks,  in  memory  of  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel's  shipwreck  with  them  on  the  rocks  of  Stilly,  Oct.  22, 
1707. 
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pliments,  that  we  had  two  balloon  philosophers  here 
yesterday,  one  of  whom  was  the  famous  Mr. 
Blanchard,  who  examined  the  South  Foreland,  to 
see  if  it  was  a  proper  spot  from  which  Mongolfier 
might  in  October  set  off  in  his  aerial  vehicle,  and 
fly  over  the  sea  to  Calais ;  they  quite  approved  it. — 
These  gentlemen  then  set  out  yesterday  for  Dieppe 
to  prepare  some  necessary  materials  for  the  balloon 
that  is  to  set  off  from  Lord  Foley's  garden.  Adieu, 
my  dearest  friend.  Every  happiness  attend  you. 


LETTER    CLXIV. 

Deal,  Oct.  12,  1784. 

As  Mr.  Vesey  has  no  appearance  of  being 
particularly  ill,  I  hope  his  complaints  arise  from 
the  great  change  in  the  weather,  which  must  be  op 
pressively  hot  to  all  who  cannot  venture  to  pass 
most  part  of  the  day  in  the  open  air,  at  least  in  the 
draught  of  open  doors  and  windows* 

It  grieves  me,  my  dear  friend,  to  find  your  spirits' 
are  in  so  low  a  state;  mine  are  not  very  well  calcu 
lated  at  present  to  endeavour  to  raise  them:  yet  I 
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spent  the  last  week  very  pleasantly.  I  past  two 
days  with  my  nephew  at  Eastry  *.  I  rejoice  very 
much  in  your  favorable  opinion  of  him,  which  in 
deed  he  deserves,  for  he  is  a  most  valuable  young 
man.  His  life  is  irreproachable,  and  I  am  told  by 
all  who  have  been  witnesses  to  it,  for  I  have  not 
had  that  satisfaction  myself,  that  he  performs  the 
sacred  duties  of  his  profession  with  the  greatest 
propriety  and  reverence.  He  talked  to  rne  with 
great  delight  of  the  day  which  he  passed  at 
Margate. 

From  Eastry  Mrs.  Cosnan  sent  for  me  to  Wing- 
ham,  where  I  staid  three  days.  The  weather  was 
so  beautifully  fine  that  we  passed  many  hours  in  the 
garden,  or  sitting  on  a  bench  at  the  end  of  the 
grove,  near  a  sweet  stream,  soothed  by  the  gentle 
fall  of  the  water  over  a  little  cascade,  and  we  never 
returned  to  the  house  till  the  sun  had  shed  his  last 
rays  on  the  extremity  of  a  dark  walk  of  thick  trees. 
I  often  secretly,  and  sometimes  openly,  wished  for 
you.  Mrs.  Cosnan  regretted  her  having  seen  so 
little  of  you  whilst  she  was  at  Margate.  There 
was  formerly  a  religious  foundation  at  Wingham. 
The  house  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
superior.  It  is  divided  by  a  noble  great  hall. 
srt.fo  e?oi  s«fo  to  ,  r«!v  yirhr/.  /•'*:  I  .-' yAeitin 

*  The  Editors  elder  brother,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Penniiigton, 
Hector  of  Thorley,  in  Herts,  and  of  Kingstlown,  in  Kent. 
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Many  of  the  apartments  are  modernized,  but  the 
garden  front  retains  a  good  deal  of  its  ancient  go- 
tliic  form.  Mr.  Cosnan  has  new-furnished  some  of 
the  rooms  with  such  an  elegant  simplicity,  so  to 
tally  void  of  all  glaring  ornaments,  that  I  am  sure 
it  would  delight  the  justness  of  your  taste. 

While  I  was  at  Wingham  I  received  a  message 
from  Mr.  Pulteney,  saying  he  would  call  on  me, 
lie  entered  the  room,  and  from  behind  him  sprung 
Miss  Pulteney,  and  flew  up  to  me  with  such  a  na 
tural  vivacity  of  affection  that  would  have  made 
you  love  her.  It  was  a  perfect  surprize  to  me,  for 
I  did  not  know  Mr.  Pulteney  was  gone  for  her* 
You,  my  dear  friend,  who  are  always  so  fond  of 
and  kind  to  young  people,  I  hope  you  wjll,  when 
you  go  to  town,  give  her  an  opportunity  of  waiting 
on  you.  The  being  introduced  into  polite  and  im 
proving  society  will  be  the  best  means  of  forming 
her  manners,  anu  this  advantage  she  can  scarcely 
have  met  with  in  a  convent.  I  am  sure  you  will 
love  her  when  you  know  her,  but  at  present  she  is, 
with  strangers,  timidity  personified. 

When  I  last  heard  from  Mrs.  Montagu  she  gave 
me  a  most  comfortable  account  of  her  health.  She 
has  again  been  travelling  over  hill  and  dale  in  a 
whiskey.  I  am  heartily  glad  that  the  loss  of  her 
companion  has  not  prevented  her  taking  this  exer 
cise,  which  I  v  believe  is  of  very  great  consequence 

to 


to  her  health,  and  which  I  was  very  fearful  she 
would  have  given  up. 

I  have  not  the  honor  of  being  acquainted  with 
the  Dean  of  Canterbury  any  otherwise  than  by  his 
character,  which  I  exceedingly  respect,  as  he  is 
universally  well  spoken  of  as  a  remarkably  good 
man  *.  Pray  assure  Mr.  Vesey  of  my  best  wishes 
for  the  amendment  of  his  health.  It  is  very  un 
lucky  that  you  have  no  acquaintance  left  at  Mar 
gate,  as  siociety  and  friendly  chit-chat  would  very 
much  tend  to  make  him  forget  some  of  his  com 
plaints. 

My  love  to  dear  Mrs.  Handcock.  Adieu,  my  dear 
friend.  I  have  been  a  very  poor  animal  all  day, 
but  you  seemed  so  anxiously  to  wish  I  would  write 
soon  that  I  could  resist  no  longer,  though  fully 
aware  nothing  can  be  more  stupid ;  and  in  return 
for  this  effort  I  entreat  you  to  write  to  me  as  often 
as  you  possibly  can.  You  well  know  how  very  de 
lightful  a  conversation  with  you,  even  by  Letter, 
when  it  cannot  be  di  viva  voce,  is  to  the  heart  of 
her  who  truly  loves  you. 

*  Dr.  Home,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich,  a  man  who 
had  few  equals  in  learning,  piety,  and  sweetness  of  manners. 
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LETTER    CLXV. 


Deal,  Oct.  29,  1784, 

As  I  heard  you  were  so  soon  to  leave 
Margate,  I  deterred  thanking  you,  my  dearest  Mrs. 
Vesey,  for  your  very  kind  Letter,  or  rather  billet, 
till  I  could  welcome  you  on  your  return  to  Clarges- 
street,  where,  at  the  end  of  about  two  months,  I 
hope  for  the  happiness  of  spending  many  a  delight 
ful  day  and  hour  with  you.  Indeed  it  has  been 
very  mortifying  to  me,  that  at  the  distance  of  so 
few  miles  I  should  have  seen  very  little  more  of 
you  than  if  you  had  been  on  the  other  side  of  St. 
George's  Channel.  My  only  consolation  has  been 
the  flattering  myself  that  you  would  have  come 
oftener  to  me  if  you  could. 

Though  I  have  always  honored  you  for  having 
the  simplicity  of  a  little  child,  I  could  with  a  hearty 
good  will  whip  you  for  having  its  imprudence,  and 
making  yourself  sick  with  unripe  fruit.  A  friend  of 
mine,  who  is  now  here,  complains  of  just  the  same 
forge  in  her  stomach  as  you  do,  but  instead  of  ex 
cess,  erred  by  abstemiousness,  and  took  it  into 
her  head  to  live  upon  milk  like  a  cat  ;  so  that  when 

she 
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she  first  came  here  she  was  so  weak  that  I  was 
quite  alarmed.  By  being  prevailed  upon  to  return 
to  the  diet  of  other  Christian  creatures,  to  my  great 
comfort  she  has  astonishingly  recovered  her  strength 
and  looks.  As  to  perfect  health,  it  belongs  neither 
to  her,  nor  you,  nor  me ;  and  therefore  all  we  have 
to  do  is,  .without  fretting  or  struggling,  to  submit 
humbly  and  with  quiet  resignation  to  our  lot^  and  be 
very  thankful  to  the  great  Dispenser  of  all  mercies 
that  it  is  no  worse.  Let  us  with  gratitude  look 
around  us,  and  we  shall  see,  for  one  as  well  off, 
twenty  equally,  nay,  perhaps  more  deserving,  in  a 
much  more  uncomfortable  situation  than  ourselves ; 
and  these  thoughts  ought  to  make  us  bear  our 

&  o 

trifling  infirmities  with  patience,  and  resign  all  into 
his  hands  who  knows  what  is  best  for  us. 

Though  winter  had  not  put  on  his  fur  mantle 
when  you  wrote,  his  warmest  clothing  has  since,  I 
am  sure,  been  scarcely  sufficient  to  secure  him 
against  the  cold,  which  has  for  some  days  been  more 
intense  than  almost  I  ever  remember  it  without  frost. 

I  have  had  the  comfort  of  Mrs.  Douglas  with  me 
for  a  much  shorter  time  than  I  could  have  wished, 
but  I  could  not  be  so  selfish  to  endeavour  to  dis 
suade  her  from  accepting  a  very  convenient  and 
pleasant  conveyance  to  town  with  Mr.  and  the  Miss 
Chalies.  You,  who  love  young  people,  would  I 
think  by  very  much  delighted  with  these  sweet  in- 
A  a  2  nocent 
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nocent  girls  *,  who,  with  very  great  information 
and  high  accomplishments,  are  totally  free  from  all 
airs  and  affectation.  They  have  a  most  excellent 
example  in  their  charming  mother,  whom  I  knew  be 
fore  they  were  born,  and  who  certainly  is  la  raison 
meme.  Do  not  stare  and  be  scandalized  at  this  des 
cription,  for  I  assure  you  she  is  entirely  free  from 
the  severity  and  superciliousness  which  too  often 
accompanies  so  regular  a  character  when  it  is  not 
softened  by  so  sweet  a  temper,  and  such  sound 
principles  as  operate  on  the  whole  behaviour  of 
Mrs.  Chalie.  I  am  happy  to  say  she  stays  a  little 
longer  with  us,  for  the  sake  of  sea-bathing,  to 
which  Dr.  Douglas  ordered  her,  and  from  which 
she  has  already  received  great  benefit. 

Do  pray  let  me  know  very  soon  how  you  all  do. 
Adieu,  my  dear  friend ;  God  bless  and  protect  you, 
and  keep  Mr.  Vesey  in  the  tolerable  health  he  at 
present  enjoys. 

*  The  eldest  of  these  young  ladies  married  Mr.  Skreene,  a 
Somersetshire  gentleman,  by  whom  she  left  an  only  son  ;  the 
younger  married  Mr.  Garthshore,  afterwards  a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  Both  are  now  deceased,  but  their  excellent  tnd 
amiable  motker  still  survives. 
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LETTER    CLXVI. 

Deal,  June  7,  1/85. 

As  you  will  immediately  guess  the  reason, 
nay  dearest  Mrs.  Vesey,  why  I  did  not  acquaint  you 
with  the  day  of  my  leaving  town,  I  will  make  no 
apology  for  an  omission  that  you  will  I  am  sure  feel 
as  it  was  meant,  as  a  proof  of  my  affection.  It 
was  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  I  was  not  ob 
liged  to  leave  you  till  you  could  admit  the  visits  of 
your  other  friends,  which  I  hope  you  now  do. 

The  sad  suspence  which  rendered  tranquillity  im 
practicable  is  now  over,  and  every  unnecessary  in 
dulgence  and  voluntary  aggravation  of  grief  will 
help  to  prevent  that  resignation  and  submission 
which  I  am  sure  you  are  persuaded  is  an  absolute 
duty.  Endeavour  then,  my  dear  friend,  to  give 
the  most  unequivocal  proof  of  acquiescence  in  the 
divine  appointment,  by  enjoying  with  cheerful  gra 
titude  the  many  blessings  which  are  still  allotted 
you. 

I  heartily  thank  you  for  that  confidence  in  ray 
affection,  from  which  you  have  allowed  me  to 
share  the  melancholy  days  which  you  have  lately 
spent.  If  it  pleases  God  to  continue  us  yet  a  few 
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years  longer  in  the  world,  I  hope  and  trust  we  shall 
spend  many  cheerful  days  together.  In  this  wish  I 
most  sincerely  include  dear  Mrs.  Handcock,  to 
whom  I  beg  my  most  affectionate  love  *. 

When  you  see  Mr.  Wai  pole,  be  so  good  as  to 
make  my  kindest  compliments  to  him,  and  let  him 
know  how  much  I  regretted  being  out  when  he  was. 
so  good  as  to  call  on  me.  Do  pray  write  me  just  a 
line  or  two,  as  no  information  about  you  can  be 
hah  so  satisfactory  as  from  yourself,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  writing  to  me  can  possibly  do  you  any 
hurt.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend.  God  preserve  and 
support  you. 


LETTER    CLXVIL 

Estray,  June  16,  1785. 

MANY  thanks  to  you,  my  dear  friend, 
for  kindly  giving  me  the  comfort  of  receiving  an 
account  of  you  from  your  own  hand.  Your  ob- 

*  This  consolation  relates  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Vesey,  which 
had  taken  place  before  Mrs.  Carter  left  London. 
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servations  on  the  consequences  of  long  life  must  be 
felt  by  every  heart,  and  I  experienced  it  deeply  on 
my  return  to  Deal,  where  I  lived  for  many  years  in 
a  large  circle  of  relations  and  friends.  Of  all  who 
once  used  to  greet  me  with  looks  and  expressions 
of  cordial  love  and  affection,  not  one  remained : 
some  were  removed  by  absence,  and  others  were 
for  ever  separated  from  all  human  connection  with 
me  by  the  grave.  There  are  occasions  when  such 
changes  will  and  ought  to  be  felt,  but  it  is  our  own 
fault  if  they  deprive  us  of  the  general  comforts  of 
life.  Perfect  happiness  was  evidently  not  designed 
to  be  our  lot  beneath  the  sun,  but  the  divine  good 
ness  has  mixed  the  evils  of  life  with  so  great  a  pro 
portion  of  good  as  will  compose  our  minds  into 
cheerful  content,  if  we  do  not  frustrate  its  gracious 
intentions  by  an  unwarrantable  indulgence  and  by 
a  voluntary  aggravation  of  our  grief.  Endeavour 
then,  my  dear  friend,  with  all  your  might  to  avoid 
every  unnecessary  recollection  of  painful  subjects, 
and  by  the  blessing  of  God,  I  trust  your  future  life 
may  pass  smoothly  on  in  tranquillity  and  comfort. 

Pray  assure  Mr.  Wai  pole  of  my  affectionate  re 
membrance,  and  thank  him  from  me  for  his  very 
kind  attention  to  you  and  dear  Mrs.  Handcock.  I 
rejoice  that  he  has  prevailed  on  you  to  take  the  air, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  mechanical  helps  for  the 
recovery  of  your  spirits. — Do  pray  let  me  hear 
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from  you  as  often  as  you  can,  and  let  me  know 
every  particular  of  your  situation,  in  which  I  am 
sure  you  must  be  sensible  how  tenderly  I  am  inter 
ested. 

I  came  to  this  place  on  Monday,  and  am  to  re 
turn  to  Deal  to-morrow.  I  feel  great  comfort  in 
being  situated  so  near  the  Doctor  and  my  sister 
Pennington  :  their  family  are  a  great  delight  and 
pleasure  to  me  :  my  nephews  promise  to  be  a  com 
fort  to  our  declining  age,  which  must  amply  repay 
to  their  parents  the  trouble  and  anxiety  they  have 
caused  them  *.  This  is  a  very  sweet  village,  and 
all  the  country  round  it  very  beautiful,  but  the 
weather  is  at  present  very  unfavorable  to  my  ram 
bles.  Very  near  this  house  is  a  spot,  on  which 
stood  a  palace  of  some  of  our  Saxon  Kings  f,  and 
at  two  miles  distance  a  village,  once  dedicated  to 
Woden,  and  which  still  retains  his  name  J.  Hap- 

*  The  Editor  hopes  he  shall  be  excused  for  observing,  in 
justice  to  his  brother  and  himself,  that  this  expression  has  no 
reference  to  any  other  trouble  and  anxiety  than  that  which 
parents  so  excellent  and  affectionate  must  naturally  have  felt 
for  the  welfare  of  their  children  during  the  important  period 
of  their  youth  and  education. 

f  The  mansion-house  of  Eastry-Court. 

J  The  village  of  Woodnesborough,  supposed  to  be  a  corrup 
tion  of  Woodensborough.  A  high  artificial  mount  is  still  re 
maining  near  the  church,  which  has  been  thought  to  be  con 
nected  with  the  worship  of  the  Saxon  idol. 
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pily  the  wild  and  barbarous  rites,  by  which  this 
idol  was  formerly  celebrated,  are  now  converted 
into  the  reasonable  arid  gentle  devotion  of  a  Chris 
tian  church,  which  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  and 
commands  one  of  the  finest  views  imaginable. 

My  very  affectionate  love  to  dear  Mrs.  Handcock. 
All  this  family  desire  to  be  remembered  to  you  both 
in  the  kindest  and  most  affectionate  manner.  Adieu, 
my  dear  friend.  Be  good  and  write  soon.  God 
bless  and  preserve  you. 


LETTER    CLXVIII. 

Deal,  June  11, 

A  THOUSAND  thanks  to  you,  my  dearest 
Mrs.  Vesey,  for  so  kindly  complying  with  my  re 
quest.  Pray  never  think  of  throwing  away  a  pen 
that  is  still  capable  of  giving  your  friends  so  much 
pleasure,  and  pray  do  not  fancy  you  write  unintel 
ligibly,  for  1  met  with  not  the  least  difficulty  in 
reading  your  welcome  Letter.  Indeed  my  heart 
would  have  been  a  considerable  loser  if  it  had  not 
perfectly  comprehended  your  dear  lamentations 
over  the  empty  chair.  I  look  forward  with  delight 
ful  hope  to  the  prospect  of  resuming  my  claim  to  it 

next  winter. 
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Fye  upon  Lord  M !  What  business  had  he 

to  expose  a  life  of  so  high  reputation,  and  so  valu 
able  to  his  friends,  in  a  duel  ?  One  pities  a  young 
officer,  who  is  drawn  into  this  abominable  practice, 
but  the  courage  of  Lord  M had  been  suffici 
ently  proved*;  I  rejoice,  however,  that  by  all  ac 
counts  he  is  so  likely  to  do  well.  Surely  in  this  in 
ventive  age  some  means  might  be  found  to  transfer 
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the  point  of  honor  to  something  less  destructive, 
since  it  is  the  point  of  honor  it  seems  that  is  to 
usurp  the  right  of  principle,  and  to  regulate  human 
actions. — Apropos  of  the  point  of  honor.  I  have 
just  been  reading  in  an  ancient  account  of  India, 
that  the  women  there  were  remarkably  chaste,  un 
less  the  gallant  was  able  to  present  them  with  an 
elephant ;  and  this  temptation  was  considered  as  so 
very  irresistible,  that  in  that  case  a  lady  might  sa 
crifice  her  virtue  without  forfeiting  her  character. 
This  sounds  very  ridiculous,  but  it  seems  the  riding 
upon  an  elephant  is  in  that  country  a  mark  of  the 
highest  dignity.  Do  not  you  wish  that  the  point  of 
honor  in  this  country  likewise  consisted  in  yielding 
to  no  other  temptation  ?  For  as  elephants  are  not  so 
easily  imported  as  Norway  rats,  there  might  be  a 
good  chance  of  starving  the  proctors. 

*  Perhaps  Lord  Macartney,  if  this  was  the  date  of  his  duel 
with  General  Stuart.  Mrs.  Carter  knew  him,  and  had  a  high 
respect  for  him. 

Do 
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Do  pray  get  to  Tunbridge  as  soon  as  the  town 
grows  empty,  and  the  heat  and  dust  intolerable. 
Let  me  hear  from  yourself  very  soon,  and  do  tell 
me  all  you  are  doing,  have  done,  and  mean  to  do. 
I  wish  you  would  have  told  me  I  might  enclose  my 
Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Adieu,  my 
dear  friend.  Love  to  Mrs.  Handcock. 


LETTER    CLXIX. 

Deal,  Sept.  10, 

IT  was  rather  a  surprize  to  me,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Vesey,  to  find  by  a  Letter  from  Miss  Bowdler 
tha^you  most  iniquitously  reproach  me  for  not  writ 
ing,  whereas  I  apprehend  the  complaint  to  be  en 
tirely  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  I  wrote  to 
you  long  since,  and  never  have  received  any  answer 
from  you ;  and  a  head  almost  perpetually  aching 
gives  one  very  little  inclination  to  write  two  Letters 
for  one.  I  should  indeed  have  got  over  this  diffi 
culty  if  I  had  not  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
hearing  of  you,  though  you  were  so  graceless  never 
to  let  me  hear  from  you. 

Miss  Bowdler  tells  me  you  want  to  hear  some 
thing  of  dear  Lady  Cremorne.     I  had  a  Letter 

from 
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from  her  a  few  days  ago,  in  which  she  told  me  she 
had  laid  aside  her  scheme  of  going  to  Tunbridge, 
and  was  advised  to  carry  her  sweet  little  girl  into 
Wales  to  drink  goats'  whey.  I  thought  you  must 
have  heard  this  from  Lord  Cremorne,  as  I  find  he 
is  at  Tunbridge.  God  grant  that  the  journey  into 
Wales  may  be  of  service  to  the  dear  child.  My 
heart  aches  at  the  description  which  this  truly  affec 
tionate  mother  gives  me  of  the  delicate  state  of  her 
darling's  health. 

I  am  glad  to  find  you  have  at  length  taken  your 
self  and  dear  Mrs.  Handeock  out  of  the  suffocation 
and  solitude  of  London.  I  hope  you  will  find  the 
pure  air  and  pleasant  society  of  Tunbridge  much 
better  for  your  spirits  than  breathing  the  thick 
smoke  of  London,  and  listening  to  the  scream  of 
forty  a  penny  ripe  pears. 

Mrs.  Douglas  has  been  with  me  about  six  weeks, 
and  I  hope  is  considerably  better  than  when  she 
first  came.  This  rough  weather  very  much  affects 
her  rheumatism  and  gout,  which  reconciles  me  to 
parting  with  her,  for  fear  our  boisterous  climate  as 
the  season  advances  might  make  her  worse.  Dr. 
Douglas  has  just  taken  a  very  pleasant  airy  house 
in  Saville-row,  two  very  essential  points  for  my 
sister,  who  can  so  very  seldom,  from  her  dreadful 
health,  leave  her  home. 

I  beg, 
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I  beg,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  will  drink  a  mo 
derate  quantity  of  the  Tunbridge  waters,  which  I 
am  persuaded  will  be  of  use  both  to  your  health 
and  spirits.  Of  all  medicines,  mineral  waters  have 
the  fairest  chance  of  doing  good ;  very  unlike  the 
productions  of  artificial  chemistry,  the  composition 
is  formed  by  an  unerring  hand,  and  every  ingredient 
is  mixed  in  due  proportion. 

My  love  to  dear  Mrs.  Handcock.  I  write  this 
with  a  most  sad  and  confused  aching  head,  but  I 
was  unwilling  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  sending  it 
to  London  by  Mrs.  Douglas.  Do  pray  write  soon. 
— No,  you  will  not.  I  grieve,  but  cannot  help  it; 
and  whether  you  write  or  not,  I  must  be  most  affec 
tionately  your's,  and  equally  pray  for  every  blessing 
to  attend  you. 


LETTER    CLXX. 

Deal,  Oct.  6,  1786. 

IT  is  with  regret,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vesey, 
that  I  direct  my  answer  to  your  kind  Letter  to 
Clarges-street,  as  I  greatly  wished  you  to  have 

stayed 
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stayed  some  time  longer  at  Tunbridge,  and  tried  the 
further  effects  of  the  waters,  which  not  only  I  but 
Mrs.  Montagu  thought  might  be  very  beneficial  to 
your  health.  Indeed,  if  we  must  not  hope  for  any 
more  favorable  weather  than  we  have  had  for  the 
last  three  or  four  days,  you  may,  I  think,  congra 
tulate  yourself  in  being  comfortably  fixed  in  your 
winter  quarters,  where  in  little  more  than  two 
months  I  shall  hope  to  take  again  possession  of 
my  comfortable  chair,  and  spend  many  happy  days 
with  you  and  dear  Mrs.  Handcock. 

I  now  sit  listening  to  the  whistling  wind,  the 
dashing  rain,  and  the  roaring  billows.  I  might 
have  been  entertained  with  the  gayer  amusements 
of  a  social  dinner,  to  which  I  was  invited  to-day, 
but  my  head  prevented  me  from  going.  To  an  ach 
ing  head  all  pleasures  languish,  except  such  as  can 
be  enjoyed  without  exertion,  amidst  the  stillness  of 
solitude,  and  the  indulgence  of  and  elbow  chair. 
How  thankful  ought  I  to  feel  that  these  alleviations 
are  mine,  instead  of  such  a  condition  of  life  as 
would  have  subjected  me  to  hard  labour  in  a  lower 
situation,  or  to  the  equally  fatiguing  task  of  splen 
did  slavery  in  a  higher. 

I  had  last  week  the  pleasure  of  a  party  of  our 
friends  from  Margate.  The  Miss  Clarkes,  and  Mr. 
Walker,  and  his  niece,  who  all  seemed  very  well. 
They  were  so  good  as  to  breakfast  with  nae,  but 
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the  season  is  too  far  advanced  for  them  to  think  of 
spending  the  day  here.  I  hope  they  felt  no  incon 
venience  from  a  most  furious  hurricane,  or  rather 
whirlwind,  which  happened  I  think  before  they 
could  have  reached  Margate,  and  was  felt  very 
violently  here.  Happily  it  lasted  only  a  few  mi 
nutes,  for  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  tear  earth  and 
sea  up  by  the  roots.  Indeed  we  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  very  stormy  weather,  but  intermixed  with 
some  sweet,  tranquil,  autumnal  days. 

I  am  just  returned  from  spending  a  most  happy 
and  comfortable  week  at  Eastry,  where  I  had  a  few 
days  of  the  delightful  weather  just  mentioned,  which 
I  fully  enjoyed  in  rambling  about.  I  took  a  solitary 
walk  one  evening  to  a  church  about  two  miles  dis 
tant,  and  sat  myself  down  upon  the  pedestal  of  a 
dial,  to  survey  a  prospect  with  which  I  think  you 
would  have  been  charmed.  Before  me  was  a  most 
beautiful  landscape  of  hill  and  dale,  woodland  and 
open  field.  Opposite  to  this  the  spires  of  a  distant 
town  *,  terminated  by  a  long  extent  of  cairn  blue 
sea,  and  the  white  cliffs  of  the  isle  of  Thanet.  On 
another  side  was  a  rough  romantic  mount,  which 
sunk  abruptly  into  a  deep  woody  dell  f . — Now.  do 

*  Sandwich. 

f  This  is  the  mount  of  Woodnesborough,  mentioned  before, 
from  the  church-yard  of  which  village  is  the  varied  and  beau 
tiful  prospect  which  Mrs.  Carter  describes. 

not 
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not  think  I  have  been  playing  one  of  your  tricks, 
and  describing  places  and  things  formed  only  in 
your  own  brilliant  imagination ;  for  I  really  and 
truly  did  see  all  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  des 
cribe.  I  wish  I  could  complete  it  by  sending  you 
an  epitaph,  much  beyond  the  common  style  of 
church-yard  poetry,  but  it  required  more  .time  than 
the  setting  sun  would  allow  me  to  make  out  some 
of  the  lines,  which  were  almost  effaced  by  time. 

I  always  leave  Eastry  with  regret;  'tis  a  most 
favorite  spot  of  mine,  and  it  joys  my  heart  to  see 
my  sister  and  her  family  so  happy  and  comfortable. 
Poor  soul !  she  has  but  one  drawback,  and  we  must 
all  have  a  something,  or  we  should  be  too  much 
astached  to  this  world,  which  is  not  meant  for  our 
abiding  place ;  I  mean  her  constant  bad  health, 
which  with  increasing  years  produces  increasing  in 
firmities.  I  thank  God  she  was  tolerable  while  I 
was  there,  and  we  enjoyed  the  beauties  of  the  fine 
autumnal  evenings  on  a  pretty  little  lawn  they  have, 
for  her  health  does  not  allow  of  long  walks. 

Miss  Bowdler  gave  me  the  comfort  of  hearing 
that  Lord  Cremorne  had  had  good  accounts  of 
Miss  Dawson  while  he  was  at  Tunbridge.  I  long 
to  hear  that  she  keeps  mending.  Adieu,  my  dearest 
friend.  I  will  love  you  very  dearly  if  you  will  let 
me  know  soon  how  both  you  and  dear  Mrs.  Hand- 
cock  do.  Good  night,  God  bless  you. 

LETTER 
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LETTER    CLXXI. 

Deal,  July  16,  1787. 

INDEED,  my  dearest  Mrs.  Vesey,  I  can 
bear  it  no  longer;  after  being  accustomed  to  see 
you  for  so  long  more  than  once  in  every  day,  you 
leave  me  for  whole  weeks  without  the  least  inter 
course  between  us,  and  I  am  obliged  to  content 
myself  with  that  solitary  affection  which  my  heart 
must  retain  for  you.  If  dear  Mrs.  H'andcock  ever 
wrote  to  any  body,  I  cannot  help  thinking  she 
would  sometimes  write  to  me,  and  give  me  an  ac 
count  both  of  you  and  of  herself.  But  alas,  she 
has  as  great  an  antipathy  to  a  pen  as  some  people 
have  to  a  cat,  so  from  her  I  can  have  no  expecta 
tions.  The  information  which  I  might  receive  from 
any  of  our  friends  would  not  include  half  the  par 
ticulars  which  I  wish  to  know,  which  is  in  short 
every  thing  relative  to  you — and  you  cruelly  let  me 
know  nothing.  Do  pray  relent,  and  give  me  a 
complete  account  of  yourself  and  dear  Mrs.  Hand- 
cock.  I  have  not  yet  heard  whether  Mr.  George 
Vesey  is  come  from  Gibraltar.  I  long  to  know 
whether  he  behaves  to  you  with  the  kindness  you 
VOL.  iv.  B  b  deserve. 
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deserve  *.  In  short,  I  am  too  tenderly  interested 
in  every  thing  that  concerns  you  not  to  wish  to 
know  every  particular  of  your  situation. 

I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  about  myself  that  is 
worth  yoijr  hearing,  for  there  is  nothing  very  amus 
ing  in  the  history  of  an  aching  head  and  fluttering 
nerves;  however,  I  have  reason  to  be  thankful,  and 
I  hope  I  am,  that  at  my  age  things  arc  no  worse, 
I  had  lately  the  pleasure  of  a  Letter  from  Mrs* 
Montagu,  in  which  she  expresses  great  delight  in 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthew  Montagu, 
which  she  seems  to  think  bids  fair  for  happiness. 
God  send  it  may,  as  that  will  much  add  to  her's. 
Adieu,  my  dear  friend  :  pray,  pray  do  write  to  me. 
Affectionate  love  to  Mrs.  Hancjcock.  God  bless 
and  preserve  you  both  | ! 

*  The  kindness  and  respect  which  Mr.  Vesey  shewed  to  his 
Uncle's  widow  has  been  mentioned  in  the  Preface. 

i  The  Letter  closed  the  correspondence,  which  Mrs.Vesey's 
increasing  infirmity  made  her  unable  to  support.  This  cir 
cumstance  may  also  perhaps  account  for  the  loss  of  several  of 
Mrs.  Carter's  later  Letters  to  her,  which  were  net  found  in  the 
parcel  vdiich  contained  the  rest. 


Till 

POEM 
GEORGE,  LORD  LYTTELTON, 

WRITTEN  IN  1762, 
AND  REFERRED  TO  IN  VOL.  IIL  P.  17. 


THE  VISION. 


WHILE  sooth'd  I  listened  to  the  tinkling  rills 
That  stream  from  Hagley's  wood- enveloped  hills, 
Where,  near  the  limpid  fount,  an  urn  is  plac'd, 
With  Pope's  lov'd  name  by  weeping  friendship  grac'd, 
Night's  shadowy  wing  o'er  all  the  solemn  scene 
Spread  soft  repose,  and  majesty  serene  : 
But  sudden,  through  the  undulating  air, 
!Notes  mo*e  than  human  balmy  zephyrs  bear ; 

B  b  2  And 
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And  beaming  from  the  gloom,  like  Cynthia's  light 

The  Bard,  apparent,  strikes  my  wond'ring  sight. 

Behold,  he  cries,  that  venerable  oak, 

By  age  yet  undecay'd,  by  storms  unbroke ; 

The  noblest  boast  of  all  the  sylvan  race, 

Uniting  perfect  strength  with  perfect  grace  1 

Mark  how  it  tow'rs  above  the  highest  grove, 

Admir'd  by  men,  and  lov'd  by  sovereign  Jove ! 

Beneath  its  shade  the  swains  protected  sing ; 

To  deck  its  boughs  their  wreaths  the  Druids  bring ; 

And  hence,  as  from  Dodona's  oak,  the  state 

In  surest  oracles  is  told  its  fate  ! 

But  what  fair  myrtle  near  it  lifts  its  head, 

Whose  od'rous  leaves,  by  dews  ambrosial  fed, 

Mild  fragrance  breathe  o'er  all  this  happy  vale, 

Surpassing^  Blest  Arabia's  richest  gale. 
For  not  alone  by  Cytherea's  hand 

This  plant  is  nurs'd ;  but  all  the  tuneful  band 

Of  Muses,  to  refresh  its  verdure,  bring 

The  purest  water  of  the  Aonian  spring. 

How  sweet  beneath  it  sound  their  various  lays ! 

3Lo !  Phoebus  courts  its  shade,  and  scorns  the  bays ! 

!Lo !  mix'd  with  smiling  loves  the  train  divine 

Of  gentle  virtues  here  their  garlands  twine ! 

Pallas  no  more  her  once  lov'd  olive  tends : 

To  guard  this  nobler  tree  from  heav'n  descends 

The  powV  of  wisdom,  and  with  firmest  stay 

Supports  its  stem,  and  drives  each  noxious  blast  away  ! 

Here  clos'd  the  Bard  his  mystic  song — his  shade 
k  from  my  grasp,  and  into  air  decay 'd, 

But 


But  left  imprinted  on  my  ravish'd  view 
The  forms  of  Pultney  and  of  Montagu  ** 

*  The  Earl  of  Bath  and  Mrs.  Montagu,  with  whom  in  the  summer  of 
the  preceding  year  Lord  Lyttelton  had  been  atTunbridge;  and  these  verses 
•were  probably  written  soon  after  his  return.  With  Lord  Bath  he  had  long 
been  connected  both  by  politics  and  friendship;  and  he  had  lived  for  many 
years  upon  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Montagu ;  she  had  indeed 
so  high  an  esteem  for  him,  that  she  never  forgave  Dr.  Johnson  for  the  con 
temptuous  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  him  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets." 
It  was  during  this  stay  at  Tunbridge  that  Lord  Lyttelton  wrote  those  lines 
on  reading  Mrs.  Carter's  poems  in  manuscript,  which  were  prefixed  to  them 
when  printed. 
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Elements,  boisterous,  their  moral  use,   IV.  2,  3,  37,  38 

Emin,  11.242.  Joins  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  252; 

292,  3tfl  ;  III.  58,     106,  111,  126,  1£2, 
Enthusiasm,  how  far  useful,  II L  374,  3/5. 
fepernon,  duke  d',   I.  225, 
Epictetus,  I.  42,  317;  II.  228,  307s  III.  59. 
Erasmus,   Dr.  Jortin's  life  of,  III.  66,  72^  74. 
Ernest,   Prince,   III.  15. 
J£uripidos,  an  Italian  translation^  II 


F, 


Faculties,  loss  of,   III.  258. 

Fancy,  difference  between  that  and  imagination,  IIL  3£r£. 

Fashions,  French,  I.  323,  327- 

Ferrers,  Lord,  II.  326. 

Fielding,  Mrs.  II.  303. 

Finch,  Lady  Charlotte,  III.   16,  18. 

Fingal,   II.  4p4. 

fireworks,  Duke  of  Richmond's,  III.  40. 

Fleet,   combined,   near  Plymouth,   IV.   229. 

Flowers,  delight  of  them,  III.  34,  35. 

Fonteuelle,  his  plays,   II.  65. 

Fordycc,   sermons  to  young  women,  III.    141. 

Fountain  Abbey,  IV.  291,  2^5, 

Franks,  III.  23y. 

Friend,  Mra,  III.  154. 

Friends, 
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Fiiends,  gifts  from,  II.  36» 

•  -  absence  fek,  III.   233,  270. 

•  loss  of,  thoughts  on,   IV.  100. 
Friendship,  proper  foundation  of,  III.  21  6, 


G. 

Gardiner,  Col.  I.   225. 

Gaiete,  sur  la,  III.  65. 

Gloucester,  Dr.  Benson,   Bishop  of,  I.   185- 

Goodwin  Sands,  trip  to,  I.  5. 

Cosset,  Dr.  IV.  2?6. 

Grandison,    Sir  Charles,  hints  for,   II.  65. 

-  ___  --  observations  upon,    II.    142,    144, 


,    148. 
Gray,  Mr.  the  poet,  III.  255. 

-  his  Cambridge  Ode,  III.  368,  36p. 
--  Miss,  anecdote  of,  I.  26*7. 
Green-book,  Miss  Talbot's,    I.  145. 
Greville,  Mr.  his  publications,  II.  227,  230. 
Grey,   Lady  Mary,  I.  42. 

,  --  her  kind  attentions,  III.  1SU 
Grosvenor,  Capt.   I.  12^. 
Guise,  Duke  de,  I.  233. 


H. 

Habits,  new  in  new  places,  II-  277« 
Hales,  Sir  John,  I.  48. 
Handel,  I.  89. 
Hanway,  Mr.  II.  367. 
Happiness,  human,   III.  373. 

' •  dependance  on  Providence  for  it,  IV.  75, 

Hardwicke, 
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Hardwicke,  Lord,  anecdote  of,  III.  109. 

Hartley,  Dr.  I.  356. 

Havannah,  surrender  of,  III.  Ig. 

Hawke,  Sir  Edward,  II.  300. 

Health,  perfect,  not  to  be  attained  here,  I.  230. 

Heart,  wiser  than  the  head,   III.  385. 

Henrietta,  not  a  good  novel,  II.  271. 

Henry,  Mrs.  IV.  70,  74. 

Herbert,  Lord,  memoirs  by  Mr.  Walpole,  III.  105. 

Herodotus,  I.   S6. 

Heroes,  scourges  of.  Providence,  I.  232,  236. 

Holdernesse,  Lady,  III.  139,  143,  l65. 

Home,  the  blessings  of,  III.  130,  378. 

Hopes,  if  innocent,  ought  to  be  indulged,  III.  257. 

Howe,  Mrs.  III.  247. 

Howsham,  Mr.  Cholmley's,  IV.  292. 

Human  life,  a  true  picture  of,  II.  237. 

Hume's  English  History,  III.  67. 

Humility,  a  treatise  on,  II.  358. 

Hunter,  Mrs.  Margaret,  III,  129,  133. 


I. 

Idleness,  a  great  fault,  II.  2lG. 

Idler,  the,  II.  33. 

Jeffreys,  Miss,  her  account  of  Miss  Talbot,  III.  197. 

Jenyns,  Soame,  IV.  l64. 

Ill  health,  proper  thoughts  in,  III.  231. 

Illness,  proper  thoughts  on,  II.  257,  290. 

Imagination,  vivid,  to  be  envied,  III.  263. 

its  advantages,  III.  339. 

government  of,  IV.  105. 

to  be  regulated  by  reason,   IV.  265. 

Immortality,  how  delightful  the  thoughts  of,  IV.  108. 

Improvement, 


GENERAL    INDPX. 

Improvement,  the  end  of  life,  I.  279. 
Indolence,  not  to  be  indulged,  II.  25,  2$. 

. cure  for,  III.  119. 

Insignificancy,  its  comforts,  II.  182. 
Instructor,  the  family,  II.  351. 
Invasion,  alarm  of,  I.  83. 

.,          thoughts  on,  II,  221. 

Johnson,  Dr.  anecdote  of,  III,  228. 

Mr.  II.  221. 

Jones,  Tom,  compared  with  Clarissa,  I.  315. 

Jortin,  Dr.  HI.  135. 

Irish,  attachment  to,  IV.  45. 

Isocrates,  anecdote  of,  III.  285. 

Italian  letters,  opinion  of,  I.  26. 

K. 

Kent  earthquake,  II.  219. 
Klopstock's  Messiah,  III.  84. 

King  George  Ild.'s  death,  and  reflections  on  his  successor,  II. 
352. 

L. 

Lambeth,  II.  281.  Delights  of,  374; 

III.  117,  136,  234. 

the  palace,  III.  350. 

JLeighton's,   Archbishop,    Sermons,  III.    115,  125. 

Leinster,  Duchess  of,  IV.  118,    123. 

Letter-writing,  III.  122,  126. 

Letters  to  a  young  nobleman,  IV.  141. 

Life,  journey  through  it  compared  to  a  ride,  I.  l68» 

proper  enjoyment  of,   1.  271. 

suwny  path  of,  1.355;  II.  110. 

»— -  its  varying  condition,  III.  308. 
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Life,  comforts  of  friendship  in  it,  III.  385. 

the  lightness  of  its  sufferings,  IV,  19« 

.          private,  advantages  of,  IV.  203. 

Lisbon,  earthquake  at,  II.  1213. 

Literal,  wish  to  be  so,   II.  301. 

,Livy,  translation  of,  I.  44. 

Locke,  Mr.  opinion  of  amusements,  I.  16. 

London,  fondness  for,  II.  23. 

reflections  on,  III.  173,  174. 

Loss  of  sight,  fear  of,  III.  214. 

Lothian,  Marchioness  of,   IV.  268. 

Low  spirits  not  to  be  indulged,   II.  245. 

Lucan,  its  scenery,  III.  323. 

Luttrel),  Miss,  reflections  on  her  death,  IV.  15. 

Lynch,  Dr.  I.  13. 

Lyttelton,  Lord,  history  of  Henry  II,  III.  153. 

— and  his  son,  III.  329. 


George,  Lord,  his  death,  IV.  84. 
compared     with    Bolingbroke     and 


Hume,  IV.  93. 

Thomas,  Lord,  his  dream,  IV.  248. 


M. 

Macaulay,  Mrs.  II.  26l ;  III.  71. 

Macdonald,  Sir  James,  character  of,  III.  87.  His  death,  301. 

Machiavel,  opinion  of,  I.  22. 

Maclaurin,  Mr.  I.  294. 

Maintenon,  Madame  de,  II.  103. 

Marriage,  curious  offer  of,  I.  199. 

• good  of,  II.  31. 

. — — act,  III.  92. 

JMasquerade,  dress  for,  I.  310,  311. 

Masquerade 


GENERAL    INDEX,. 

Masquerade,  III.  357. 

Mauvaise  iionte,  II.  80,  82. 

May-bugs,  description  of,  I.  149. 

Milton,  Newton's  edition  of,  I.  322. 

Minifies,  Misses,  III.  165. 

Misfortunes,  domestic,  IV.  194,  206. 

Mob  and  riots,  III.  113. 

Montagu,  Mrs.  II.  270;  IV.  299. 

her  talents  in  conversation,  III.  245. 


her  essay,  IV.  10. 

Mr.  Matthew,  IV.  370. 


Montagu's,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  letters,  III.  33. 
Montaigne,  Miss  Talbot's  opinion  of,  I.  39. 
Montfaupon,  his  French  antiquities,  II.  58. 
Moon,  reflections  occasioned  by,  IV.  224. 
Moon-light,  IV.  21,  33. 
More,  Mrs.  Hannah,  IV.  306. 
Morning  after  a  storm,  IV.  245. 
Mosheira,  III.  172,   174. 
Mounst-y,  Dr.  anecdote  of,  III.  Ill,  139. 
Mulso,  Miss,  I.  370,  373;   II.  87,  238. 
Munclihaussen,  Madame,  III.  14. 
Music,  its  moral  effect,  I.  164,  169. 


N. 

Nature,  human,  observations  on  it,  I.  118. 

Nerves,  weakness  of,  II.  156. 

New  year,  good  wishes  on  the,  III.  252. 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  his  sudden  death,  III.  175. 

Noah,  translation  of,  III.  156.  » 

Northbourn  court,  IV.  314. 

Odyssey. 


OESERAL    INDEX, 


o. 

Odyssey,  criticism  on  the,  I.  167,  171- 
OM  age,  thoughts  on,  III.  120. 
Oratorios,  thoughts  on,  II.  226. 
Ossian,  III.  87. 

P. 

Pamela,  an  accurate  judge,  I.  20. 

Pantheon,  IV.  52.  Masquerade  at,  57. 

Paris,  letter  from,  IV.  321. 

Parodies,  opinion  of,  I.  228,  235. 

Pascal,  I.  280,  $81,  285,  286,  2$0. 

Penn,  Mr.  III.  376. 

Peruvian  Tales,  III.  134,  136. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  history  of,  by  Dr.  Leland,  III.  128, 12$. 

Philips,  Con.  II.  85,  88. 

Philosophy,  st<  ic,  II.  106. 

, principles  of  the  stoic,   applied  to  Mrs.  Carter, 

I.  326. 

Phillips,  Mrs.  Catherine,  II.  366,  368. 
Pindar,  West's  translation  of,  1.  358,  362. 
Pitt,  Mrs.  Anne,  III.  37. 
Plain-work,  I.  29. 
Plays,  immorality  of,  I.  229,  235. 
"  Pleasures  of  Imagination,"  I.  51. 
Poems,  Mrs.  Carter's,  II.  289« 
Poison,  reflections  on  its  use  in  medicine,  III.  294. 
Polish  prisoners,  I.  59. 
Polnitz,  his  memoirs,  I.  171. 

Poor,  the,  employing  them  how  far  an  act  of  charity,  IV.  41. 
Pope,  Warburton's  edition  of,  II.  46. 

VOL.  IT.  C   C 


GENERAL   INDEX. 

Pope,  his  character,  II.  46,  47. 

Porter,  Mrs.  quits  the  stage,  I.  27. 

Porteus,  Mr.  III.  21. 

Pownal,  Capt.  his  death,  IV.  255. 

Poyntz,  Mrs.  park,  description  of,  II.  346. 

Present  time,  proper  enjoyment  of,  III.  121,  122. 

Prussia,  King  of,     II.  218. 

Pujteney,  Mr,  his  generosity,  III.  326*. 

Q, 

Queen,  character  of,  II.  3S<5. 


R. 

Races>  Canterbury,  II.  280. 

Radcliffe,  Mr.  I.  124. 

Rambler,  the,  I.  343,  348,  349,  357,  372 ;  II.  73,  77, 

Ramsgate,  sail  to,  I.  351. 

Ranclagh,  opening  of,  I.  15. 

Ranelagh,  party  there,  I.  258. 

Reade,  Miss,  portrait  painter,  III.  115. 

Rebadencira,  translation  of,  III.  144. 

Religion,  productive   of  a  community  of  interest,  III,  336 ; 

IV.  63. 
Resignation,    difference   between   that  and   cheerfulness,    IIt 

94,  95. 

Rich,  tys  correspondence  with  Quin,  II.  66. 
Richardson,  Mr.  death  of,  II.  371,  372. 
Riddle,  French,  I.  284-. 
Right  principles,  force  of,  III.  279. 
Riots  in  1780,  IV.  259. 
Robert,  Lady,  her  house,  II,  307, 

7  Roderick 


GENERAL    INDEX, 

Roderick  Random,  I.  252. 

Ilooke,  Mrs.  I.  3. 

Room,  description  of  Mrs.  Carter's,  III.  219» 

Rousseau,  Jean-Jaques,  III.  68,  69. 

refutation  of,  III.  275. 

. —  compared  with  Hume,  III.  304,  305. 

Rowe,  Mrs.  I.  290. 
Rutherforth,  Dr.  I.  107. 


S. 

Sans  Souci,  le  Philosophic,  II.  327,  330. 

Scene,  change  of  recommended,  II.  333,  334« 

Scripture,  importance  of,  II.  211,  212. 

Sea,  views  of  the,  III.  321. 

Seeker,  Abp.,  death  of,  III.  169. 

Sevign6's  letters,  I.  70,  73,  88. 

Shaftesbury,  Lord,  his  Essays,  II.  1S7,  192. 

Sharpe,  Miss,  IV.  212,  222,  267. 

Sherborn  Castle,  J.  293. 

Sherlock,  his  sermons,  IV.  95. 

"  Siris,"  I.  66. 

Sleep,  gates  of,  IV.  323. 

Smelt,  Mr.  IV.  174. 

Smythe,  Mrs.  character  of,  III.  23. 

,  anecdote  of,  III.  109. 

Society,  Ladies  Charitable,  IV.  99,  276. 

Somerset,  Duchess  of,  II.  99. 

Sorrow,  wrong  indulgence  of  it,  II.  262,  263. 

South-Lodge,  IV.  295. 

Spectres,  conviction  arising  from,  III.  316. 

Spencer,  Mrs.  II.  324,  325. 

Spenser  preferable  to  Ariosto,  I.  41. 

Squire's,  Mrs.  scheme  of  the  longitude,  I.  3,5. 

c  c  2  Stage-coach, 


INDEX, 

Stage-coach,  adventure  in,  I.  178,  301. 

Star-gazing,  friendly  to  the  imagination,  III.  302. 

Sterne,  his  character,  III.  334-,  335. 

Stinton,  Dr.  III.  139- 

Stonehenge,  compared  with  Salisbury  Cathedral,  IV.  250. 

Storms,  thoughts  on  them,  III.  226,  227. 

Sully,  his  Memoirs,  II.  40,  41,  47. 

Sunday,  reflections  on,  III.  176. 

Simninr-hill,  description  of,  III.  187« 

Sun-rise,  contemplation  of,  III.  132. 

Suspicious  Husband,  play  of  the,  I.  199* 

Sutton,  Miss,  III.  163. 

Swift,  Dean,  his  Life,  11.209;  III.  138,  140,  142,  146. 

Sylph,  Mrs.  Vesey,  III.  288. 


T. 

Talbot,  Miss,  her  last  letter,  III.  203. 

account  of  her  death  and  burial,  III.  205,  380. 

—  thoughts  arising  from  her  death,  IV.  5,  6. 

Tale,  Oriental,  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  II.  364. 

Tancred  and  Sigismunda,  I.  90>  93. 

Tar-water,  III.  163. 

Terence,  I.  121. 

Thanet,  Isle  of,  IV.  333. 

Thucydides,  1.  80,  85. 

Thoughts  on  growing  old,  IV.  319,  339. 

Tide,  a  prodigious  high  one,  III.  33. 

Time,  employment  of  it,  I.  40;  II.  51,  54,  84. 

proper  use  of  it,  II.  2l6,  217. 

—  paces  of,  II.  350. 

interruption  of,  I.  324. 

—  employment  of  it,  I.  174,  221,  222. 

Time, 
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Time,  proper  employment  of,  III.  126. 

loss  of,  III.  183. 

Travelling,  its  fatigues,  religious  reflections  on  them,  IV.  24. 
Trifles,  their  effect  on  the  mind,  III.  327,  328. 
Tally's  philosophy,  I.  34. 


V.   * 

Valasco,  courage  of,  III.  20. 
Vanity,  II.  146,  149,  150. 
Venetian  Ambassadress,  I.  55. 
Vernon,  Admiral,  I.  137- 
Vesey,  Mrs.,  first  letter  to,  III.  213. 
Visits,  pleasant  ones,  II.  322. 
Voltaire,  his  Merope,  I.  51* 

•     —  abhorrence  of,  III.  228. 

w. 

Wakefield,  Vicar  of,  III.  299- 

Wales,  Frederick,  Prince  of,  II.  18,  19. 

—  Princess  of,  her  funeral,  IV.  51. 

Walking,  III.  249,  265. 

Walpole,  Mr.  his  book,  III.  331. 

Waiwyn,  Dr.  I.  108,  109. 

War,  proclamation  of,  II.  234. 

Warning,  difference  botween  particular  and  general,  IV.  17» 

Weather,  discontent  about  it  condemned,  III.  150. 

Westminster-Hall,  trials  in,  I.  159;  H.  321,  322. 

West-Langdon  church,  IV.  150. 

West-Wycombe  church,  IV.  149. 

Whitehead,  Paul*  I.  94. 

Wilkes, 


GENERAL 

Wilkes,  Mr.  anecdote  of,  III.  90. 

fined,  III.  162. 

Williams,  Mr.  Fairy  Tale,  III.  135. 
— — —  Mrs.  Anne,  II.  221, 
Wilson,  Mrs.  III.  145. 
Winchelsea,  Lord,  IV.  22. 
Wingham  House,  IV.  159. 
World,  how  far  to  be  loved,  I.  2pl. 

natural  and  nrorat,,  present  compared  with  its  origi&al 

appearance,  III.  289. 
Wright,-  Thomas,  I.  1,  27,  107. 

y. 

Yorke,  Mr.  Charles,  his  resignation,  III.  j6* 
Young's  Night  Thoughts,  I.  68,  74. 
Yvery,  history  of  the  family,  I.  32. 

Z. 

Zaide,  III,  13*, 
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